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PUBLISHER'S PREFACE 

TO THE AMERICAN EDITION. 



If it be demanded, why add anotber, to the already 
multiplied number of works on the question of Bap- 
tism ? — The reply is, that such an one as this, both 
for research, and acuteness, has not existed, and by 
the learned portion of community has long oeen con- 
sidered a desideratuni ; for, while Pengilly is deserv- 
edly entitled to the highest commendation, for those 
who have but little leisure, and are unaccustomed to a 
long course of critical reading, or close reasoning; yet 
it fails to conyinvv mcUf whu Ioyc a large book and a 
hard argument 

I fancy that in giving* an edition of this work to our 
American churches,* I not only serve the cause of 
Christ, and of truth, But also render a service to every 
critical scholar, and every candid theologian. An ho- 
nest expectation is entertained that even our opponents 
in perusing these pages will be gratified, and instruct- 
ed ; if not ip fact f«By convinced. 

Nev^r before has been.preseBted in/)Qe volunie the 
views of five such men; Wardkw, Ewiiig,bwight, 
on one sidej with Cox and Carsoi^on the opposite 
Where could advocates be selected more competent to 
the pleading •f the case? And if they have not tra- 
versed the field of argument with a searching and 
overturning power, who will attempt to follow, and 
supply tteir deficiencies? 

No one, it is believed, has made that deep and tho- 
rough research into the writings of the Greeks, in or- 
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der to settle the usua hquendiy of the words Boirrcj, 
and BovTiJ^Oy as hes Mr. Carson, and a debt of grati- 
tude is certainly due to his indefb.tigable labours. It 
adds a vast weight of evidence to that already pon- 
derous mass, which bears so heavily on (me side of this 
long disputed question. On a careful perusal, this 
book* will exhibit merits of no ordinary character ► 
The whole strength of every position taken by Pedo- 
baptists, is admitted, and met with candid considera- 
tion, and unless we greatly err, with refutation and 
ruin. 

Mr. Carson has adduced one idea, that is entirely 
<Mriginal, namely, that Baflrrw is the word invariably 
used to si^ify to dip, ot to dye, while Ba^ri^w is the 
word invariably tised to signify to dip only, and this is 
the only word ever us^ ta fsxpr^s the (3k)spel ordi- 
nance in question. Such being the feet, our assur- 
ance is doubly sure, that we are on the side of truth. 
The popping system, which is exposed in this work, 
will, without doubt, be considered both novel and di- 
verting. But oh, what deep-felt pity should possess 
our minds, at the thought that such good, and emi- 
nent men, aa Ewing, and Wardlaw, eould be «tpable 
of fathering such figments of the knaginadon. 

There sfe aiew slight altemtions, in no way'affect- 
ng the argument or sense, which we presume every 
judicious reader, .^n comparison, would sanction in an 
American edition. If the circulation of this work 
should be as utsefiil and extensive as h&enticipates, il 
will in some good degree alleviate the unhappiness 
which results from an inability to serve his blessed 
Master in the public muiistry of the Everlasting 
GospeL 
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Nothing can be farther from the intention of the 
following Work, than to widen the breach among 
Christians of different denominations, or to minister 
to the increase of a sectarian spirit There are two 
extremes which I wish to avoid— on the one hand, 
a spirit of liberalism that supposes the Christian his 
own master, and hesitates not to sacrifice the com- 
mandments of God to the courtesies of reUgious in- 
tercourse — on the other, that sort ci dogmatism, that 
finds all excellence in its own party, and is re- 
luctant to acknowledge the people of the Lord in 
any denomination but its own. Liberality of senti- 
ment is not a phrase which I admit into my reli- 
gious vocabulary ; for though I love and acknow- 
ledge all who love the Lord Jesus, I hold myself as 
much under the law of God in embracing all the 
children of Go4» as in forming the articles of my 
creed. My recQ§^tion of all Christians I ground on 
the atithority of Jesus. To set at naught the weakest 
of Christ's little ones, I call not illiberal, but unchris- 
tian. To disown those whom Christ acknowledges^ 
is antichristian disobedience to Christ. But while I 
gladly admit, that many who difler from me with 
respect to Baptism, are among the excellent of the 
earth, I cannot, out of compliment to them, abstain 
from vindicating this ordinance of Christ* This would 

1* 
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show greater deference to man than to God. " Every 
plant,'* says Jesus, " that my heavenly Father hatfi 
not planted, must be plucked up.'* To permit the 
traditions of men to pass for the ordinances of God, 
is injurious to the edification of Christians, and dis- 
respectful to Christ 

Some are diverted from the examination of this 
subject, by considering it as a thing of small moment, 
and that time is better spent in schemes of general 
usefulness. That Baptism is a thing of small mo« 
ment, is an opinion that is not likely \o have been 
suggested by the accounts of it'in the Scriptures. It is 
an ordinance that strikingly represents the truth that 
saves the soul; and is peremptorily enjoined on all 
who believe. But were it the very least of all the 
commandments of Jesus, it demands attention and 
obedience at the hazard of life itself. Nothing that 
Christ has appointed, can be innocently neglected. 
To suppose that schemes of general usefulness ought 
to take place of the commandments of God, is a direct 
affront to the wisdom and power of Jehovah. Saul 
alleged that he had substantially obeyed the word of 
the Lord, though he spared Agag, the king of Ama- 
lek, and a part of the spoil for a burnt-offering^ but 
the answer of the prophet ought for evei'tt) deter from 
the exercise of a discretionary 'power, with req)ect to 
the commandments of God. " Hath the Lord as great 
delight in burnt-oflferings and sacrifices, as in obeying 
the voice of the Lord 1 Behold, to obey is better than 
sacrifice ; and to hearken, than the fat of rams. For 
rebellion is as the sin of witchcraft, and stubbonmess 
is as iniquity and idolatry : Because thou hast rejected 
the word of the Lord, he hath also rejected thee from 
being kmg.'* 
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Many seem alarmed at controversy, and shrink 
from it as opposed to the spirit of the gospel. It is, 
no doubt, a grievous thing, that controversy should be 
necessary. But as long as error exists, it is impossi* 
ble to avoid controversy, except we value peace 
more than truth. Can we foi^et that the whole life 
of Christ and his apostles was a scene of never- 
ending controversy 1 He who was love itself, con- 
tended constantly against the errors of his time. 
There is not a truth nor an ordinance of the gospel 
that Christians can hold without opposition. From 
the manner of revelation, it seems evidently the -de- 
sign of Grod to manifest what is in man : and to leave 
an opening to discover the opposition to his wisdom 
in the minds even of his own'people, as far as it exists. 
The arguments that are opposed to the truth on any 
subject of revelation, have their effect on the mind, 
not from their intrinsic weight, but from their adapta- 
tion to the corruptions of the heart We yield to them, 
because what they are designed to establish is more 
agreeable than that to which they are opposed. Of 
this we have a remarkable example in the disd>edient 
prophet at Bethel. When he was sent to denounce 
the judgments of the Lord against Jeroboam's altar, 
he was forbidden to e^t or drink in the place. Yet, 
after refusing the hospitality of the king, he suffered 
himself to be deceived by another prophet. " Come 
home with me, and eat bread* And he said, I may 
m>t return with thee, nor go in with thee ; neither will 
I eat bread, nor drink water with thee in this place. 
For it was said to me, by the word of the Lord, Thou 
shalt not eat bread, nor diink water there, nor turn 
again to go by the way that thou earnest. He said 
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unto him, I am a prophet also, as thou art, and an 
angel spoke unto me by the word of the Lord, saying. 
Bring him back with thee into thine house, that be 
may eat bread, and drink water. But he lied unto 
him. So he went back with him, and did eat bread 
in his house, and drink water." 

Many things might be plausibly said to justify or 
excuse this unhappy man^ But the Lord did not ex- 
cuse him. " Thus saith the Lord, Fwasmuch as thou 
hast disobeyed the mouth of the Lord, and hast not 
kept the commandment which the Lord thy God 
commanded thee, but camest back, and hast eaten 
bread, and drunk water, in the place of the which the 
Lord did say to thee. Eat no bread, and drink no wa- 
ter ; thy carcase shall not come unto the sepulchre of 
thy fathers." It behooves those who change the 
mode and the subjects of baptism, to consider thb 
awful example. If Christ has commanded his disci- 
ples to be baptized on their belief of the truth, who 
can change it into the baptism of infants? If he has 
commanded them to be immersed, who can change it 
nto pouring or sprinkling 1 

In stating the evidence on my own side, and in refut- 
ing the arguments of my opponents, I have from first 
to last proceeded as if I were on oath. I have never 
allowed myself to use fifrtiflc6, lor to aflfect to despiae 
an argument which I fdund myself imable to answer. 
This is a resource in many controversialists, that is 
both disingenuous and mean. I have not used one 
argument to convince others, that has not with myself 
all the weight which I wish it to have with them. I 
am not conscious of forcing one line in the word of 
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God. I have no temporal interest to serve, by esta- 
blishing my views of baptism. Interest and reputa* 
tion are both on the other side. 

False first principles, and false canons of interpreta- 
tion, lie at the bottom of most false reasoning and false 
criticism. This is remarkably verified in the reason- 
ings and criticisms of Mr. Ewing and Dr. Wardlaw^ 
which I have examined. The reader will find mnu- 
merable instances in which I substantiate this charge. 
Criticism can never be a science until it founds on 
canons that are self-evident When controversy is 
conducted on both sides in this way, truth will soon 
be established. My dissertation on the import of the 
word ^airri^w, I submit with confidence to the judg- 
ment of the really learned. If I have not settled that 
controversy, there is not truth in axioms. 

I earnestly entreat my brethren to consider the sub- 
ject with patience and impartiality. Though it may 
injure the temporal interest of many of them, yet there 
is a hundredfold advantage in following the Lord. It 
would give me the greatest pleasure in being the 
means of leading others to correct views Cn this sub- 
ject But I know human nature too well to be san- 
guine. Something more than the strength of argu- 
ment is necessary to bring even Christians to under- 
stand the will of their Lord. However, should I not 
make a single convert, I am not disappointed. My 
first desire is to approve myself to my Lord. If I 
please him, I hope I shall be enabled to bear not only 
the enmity of the world, |but the disapprobation of 
Christian brethren. I expect my reward at his ap- 
pearing. The motto I wish to be engraven on my 
heart is, " Occupy till I come.*' 
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ON BAPTISM. 



MEANING OF THE WORD BoMTro) — DIFFERENCE BE- 
TWEEN BoiitTu AND Boirri^cj. 

• 

The word Baflrrw from which is formed BMTt^u) sig- 
nifies primarily to dip ; and as a secondary meaning 
obviously derived from the primary, it denotes to dye. 
Every occurrence of the word may be reduced to one or 
other of these acceptations. It has been said, that 
it signifies also to wash, but though this is given by 
the lexicographers as one of its meanings, and b ad- 
mitted by many Baptist writers, it is not warranted by 
a single decisive example, either in the Scriptures or 
in classical authors. It has also been said that it is a 
generic word, and without respect to mode, or inclu- 
sive of all modes, denotes any application of water. So 
far from this, the idea of water is not at all in the 
Vord. It is as applicable to every fluid as to water. 
Nay, it is not confined to liquids, but is applied to 
every thing that is penetrated. The substance in 
which the action of the verb is performed, may be oil, 
or wax, or mire, or any other soft matter, as well as 
water. Except when it signifies to dye, it denotes 

MODE, AND NOTHING BUT MODE. 

Ba«Tw and Ba^n^w are consideredby most writers as 
perfectly identical in their signification. On the other 
hand, there are writers on this subject, on both sides 
of the great question, who have assigned a diflference 
of meaning, which is merely fanciful. Some have al- 
leged, that the termination ^u makes ^Mtn^oi a dimi- 
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nuiive; but utterly without coimtenance from the 
practice of the language. Others have erred as far 
on the other side, and equally without authority 
make jSarngw a frequentative. The termination ^« 
has no such effect as either class of these writers sup- 
pose ; and the history of the word, both in sacred and 
classical use, justifies no such notion. It is true, in* 
deed, that early church history shows that Baptism 
was performed by three immersions; but it is equally 
true, that this is neither scriptural, nor indicated by 
the termination of the verb. Even had Christ ap-* 
pointed trine immersion, the frequency could not have 
been expressed by this word. CWe should recollect 
that the word wag not .formed lor this reli^ous ordi- 
nance; but being taken from the language, must be 
usejj^ in the common sense. ) The termination ^w 
do^ not make a frequentative according to the prac- 
tice of the language in other words ; and the verb 
^aflrri^w is not used as a frequentative by Greek writ- 
ers. It could not become such, then, in an ordinance 
of Christ. When TertuUian translates it by mergi- 
tarcy he might wish to countenance the trine immer- 
sion ; but it is strange that he should be followed by 
Vossius and Stephens. It is strange also to find some 
Baptists still speaking of ^ditri^u) as/ a frequentative 
verb, since they cannot suppose that it is such in the 
ordinance of Baptidm. It is a suflUcient induction from^ 
the actual history of a language, and not speculations 
from theory, that can settle a question of this kind. 

The learned Doctor Gale, in his Reflections on Mr. 
Wall's History of Infant Baptism, after giving us a co- 
pious list of quotations, in which ^ai^ro) and ^a-n'ri^w 
are used, says: "I think it is plain from thie in- 
stances already mentioned, that they are itfo^uvofAai, ex- 
actly the same as to signification.'^ As far as re- 
spects an increase or diminution of the action of the 
verb, I perfectly agree vrith the writer. That the one 
is more or less than the other, as to mode or frequency, 
is a perfectly groundless conceit. Yet thete is a very 
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obvious difference in the use of the words : and a dif- 
ference that naturally affects the point at issue. This 
difference is, ^olictw is never used to denote the 

ORDINANCE OF BAPTISM, AND ^ttflrri^CJ NEVER SIGNI- 
FIES TO DYE. The primitive word /3airrw has two sig- 
nifications, the primary to dip^ the secondary to dye. 
But the derivative is formed to modify the primary 
only ; and in all the Greek language, I assert that an 
instance is not to be found in which it has the second- 
ary meaning of the primitive word. If this assertion 
is not correct, it will be easy for learned men to pro- 
duce an example in contradiction. That fia^rru) is 
never applied to the ordinance of Baptism, any one 
can verify, who is able to look into the passages of the 
Greek Testament, where the ordinance is spoken of. 
Now, if this observation is just, it overturns all those 
speculations that explain the word, as applied to Bap- 
tism, by an allusion of dyeihg ; for the primitive word 
that has this secondary meaning is not applied to the 
ordinance; and the derivative word, which is appointed 
to express it, has not the secondary signification of 
dyeing. BaflM-w has two meanings, fia^rt^ui in the 
whole history of the Greek language has but one. It 
not only signifies to dip or immerse, but it never has 
any other meaning. Each of these words has its 
specific province into which thfe other cannot enter ; 
while there is a common province in which either of 
them may serve. Either of them may signify to dip 
generally 5 but the primitive cannot specifically ex- 
press that ordinance to which the derivative has been 
appropriated ; and the derivative cannot signify to 
dye, which is a part of the province of the primitive* 
The difference is precise and important. Most of the 
confuffiou of ideas on both sides of the question, with 
tespect to the definite meaning of the word Baptism, 
has arisen from overlooking this difference. Writers, 
in general, have argued from the one word to the 
other, as if they perfectly corresponded in meaning. 
To show that derivatives in ^w are equivalent to 
2 
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their primitives, Dr. Gale gives us a number of eX* 
amples. BXuw, /3Xu^w. ©uw, &ua^w. Bo^§o^ow, /So^€o^I(^oj# 
O^ow, o^i^w. AXsyoo, aksyi^o). Kavap^sw, xoLvayi^u), E^w, 
sdi^w. H^w, >)di^w. Now, in every thing essential to 
hii purpose, this is perfectly true ; and in innume- 
rable instances, no variation may be capable of be- 
ing traced. Yet I apprehend that such deriyative^ 
were not introduced merely to vary the sound, but 
that they were originally designed to modify the 
action of the primitive verbs. The termination (^w, 
when employed to form a derivative, appears to me 
to have served some such purpose, as the Hebrew 
causal form, and to denote the making of the action 
of the verb to be performed. Mere speculation is of 
no value. The most ingenious theory, not confirmed 
by the use of the language, ought to have no autho- 
rity. To ground any thing on conjectures, with re- 
spect to a subject that concerns the faith or obedience 
of the people of God, would be not only unphiloso- 
phical but impious. But that my observation is just, 
may be fully verified by exarriples. There cannot be 
the smallest doubt, that the Greeks did form deriva- 
tives on this plan. Could I produce no other instance, 
the following from -Elian's Varia Historia, would be 
sufficient to establish my doctrine. It occurs in the 
anecdote he relates with respect to the beneficence of 
Ptolemy Lagides. XlToXefxaiov (patfi rov Aayou, xaraflrXou- 
Ti^ovTa TXiDS (piXouf aurou, virs^aigsiv. EXsys 8s ay^sivoy/ sivai 
fXovTi^siv, 71 flrXoursiv. "They say that Ptolemy,- the 
son of Lagus, took great delight in enriching his 
friends. He said that it is better to enrich others 
than to be rich," 197. Here flrXourgw is to be rich,*and 
••XouTi^w to make rich. 

We have another 'instance in Heraclides, eg* wv 
••oXXoug s8siitvi(^s ; " of whom he provided maify with.ft 
supper." Aeiirvsw is to sitpy Ssiirvi^c^ signifies to give a 
supper. • 

Such then indubitably was originally the use of 4^- 
rivatives with this termination, though in many cases 
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they and their primitives may be interchangeable ; 
and although in some the distinction cannot at all be 
traced. 

In this view BaflTTilw would signify originally to 
make an object dip. Its use then, would be to apply 
to the dipping of things too heavy to be sustained by 
the dipper. Its use in classical occurrence, I think^ 
win accord witli this. Compared with its primitive, 
its occurrence in profane writers is very rare, and it 
generally applies to objects that are too heavy to be 
lifted or borne by the dipper. It applies to ships 
which are made to dip by the weight of the lading. As 
to the general idea of dipping, the primitive and the 
derivative are interchangeable. The primitive may 
be used with respect to the largest body that can be 
immersed ; but it will not express the modification de- 
noted by the derivative. The derivative may be ap- 
plied to the smallest object that is dipped, for it is evi- 
dent, that if we dip an object in any way, we cause it to 
dip or sink. I shall illustrate this observation farther 
when examples actually come before us. In the mean 
time I observe, that whatever may originally have 
been the modification of the termination in question, 
the difference in the use of Banrru and BaflTTi^w is clearly 
cstabUshed. To ascertain a difference, and to account 
for that difference, are two very different thinsrs. In 
the former our success cannot be doubted, whatever 
may be thought with respect to the latter. 

Prom some instances in the application of this 
word, Dr. Gale was induced to suppose that it does 
not «o necessarily express the action of putting under 
water, fts that the object is in that state. But this is 
evidently inconsistent with the essential meaning of 
the woVd ; and not at all demanded by the examples 
©n which he founds it. " The word ^a^rt^u)^" says 
he, '* perhaps does-not so necessarily express the action 
of putting undfer water, as in general a thing being 
ift that '^condition, no matter how it comes so, whe- 
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tber it is put into the water, or the water comes otct 
it.'' Now, were this observation just, every thing 
lying under water might have this literally applied to 
it. But every one acquainted with the Greek lan- 
guage must acknowledge that the word has not lite- 
rally such an appUcation. In any particular instance 
when this word is appHed to an object lying under 
water, but not actually dipped, the mode essentially 
denoted by it is as truly expressed as in any other in- 
stance of its occurrence. Indeed the whole beauty 
of such expressions consists in the expression of a mode 
not really belonging to the thing expressed. The 
imagination, for its own gratification, invests the ob- 
ject with a mode that does not truly belong to it ; 
and if that naode were not suggested to the mind, the 
expression would lose its peculiar beauty. Common 
conversation exemplifies this mode of expression every 
ay ; and mere children understand its import. 
The very example alleged by Dr. Gale is formed 
on this principle. It is brought from the works of 
Aristotle. ** The Phenicians who inhabit Cadiz, re- 
late, that sailing beyond Hercules's Pillars, in four 
days, w4th the wind at east, they came to a land un- 
inhabited, whose coast was full of sea-weeds, and is 
not laid under water, ^aflm^g^ai, at ebb ; but when the 
tide comes in, it is wholly covered and overwhelmed. 
I Now, though the water comes over the land, and 
V there is no actual exemplification of the mode^ex- 
} ^ pressed by this word, yet it still expresses that mode ; 
) I and the word has been employed for the very ptirppse 
. of expressing it. The peculiar beauty of the expres- 
sion consists in figuring the object, which is^ucces- 
sively bare and buried under water, as being dipped 
when it is covered, and as emerging when ijt i.S bare. 

/In the same style wc might say, that at the flood,- 
God immersed the mountains in the waters, though 
the waters came over them. • 

No example can mor^ clearly disprove the notio^gi. 
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GW BAPTISM. 17 

that this word denotes to pour or sprinkle a little water 
on an object. The thing here supposed to be bap- 
tizedy was wholly buried under water. The beach is 
said to be baptized when the tide comes over it. Can 
any child, then, be at a loss to learn from this, that 
baptism means to lay under water 1 Should we say 
that God baptized the earth at the flood, we would 
use an expression exactly like the above. Who then 
can be at a loss to know the meaning of the word bap- 
tism? 

This example tends to confirm ray observation with 
respect to the peculiar import of derivatives in ^w. 
This was a large object, that was not supposed to be 
taken up and dipped, but to be caused to dip, as it 
were by sinking. 

The distinction which I have observed between the 
use of fiaiCTOi and ^aflrn^w, will enable us to refute the 
interpretation of the word baptism by Mr. Robinson 
of Cambridge, an Arian Baptist. " The English trans* 
lators,^' says he, " did not translate the word baptize, 
and they acted wisely ; for there is no one word in 
the English language which is an exact counterpart 
of the Greek word, as the New Testament uses it, con« 
taining the precise ideas of the evangelists, neither 
less nor more. The diflBculty, or rather the exceU 
lence of the word, is, that it contains two ideas, inclu- 
sive of the whole doctrine of baptism. Baptize is a 
dyer's word, and signifies to dip, so as to colour. Such 
as render the word d.p, give one true idea ; but the word 
stood for two, and one is wanting in this rendering. 
This defect is in the German Testament, Matt. iii. 1. 
In those days came John der Tauffer^ John the Dip- 
per ; and the Dutch, — In those days came John ten 
Doopevy John the Dipper. This is the truth, but it is 
not the whole truth. The Saxon Testament adds 
another idea, by naming the administrator, John le 
FuLluhtere, John the Fuller, The Islandic language 
translates baptism shrnj scouring. These convey 
2* 
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two ideasy cleansing by washmgy but neither do these 
accurately express the two ideas of the Greek bap- 
tize ; for though repentance in some cases accompa- 
nies baptism, as it does prayer, yet not in every case. 
Jesus was baptized in Jordan, but he was not cleansed 
from any moral or ceremonial turpitude by it, nor 
was any repentance mixed with his baptism. Pu- 
rification by baptism is an accident, it may be, it 
may not be, — ^it is not essential to baptism. The 
word, then, conveys two ideas, the one literal, dtp- 
pingf the other figurative, colouring; a figure^ how- 
ever, expressive of a real fact, meaning that John, by 
bathing persons in the river Jordan, conferred a cha- 
racter, a moral hue, as dyers, by dipping in a dying 
vat, set a tinct or colour ; John, by baptism, discrimi- 
nating the disciples of Christ from other men, as 
dyers, by colouring, distinguish stuffs. Hence, John 
is called, by early Liatins, John Tinctor, the exact 
Latin of Joannes Baptistes, John the Baptist." 

Mr. Robinson was a man of talents and of exten- 
sive reading : But whatever other accomplishment he 
might possess, the above specimen shows that he was 
no critic. Such a combination of the primary and se- 
condary meaning of a'word, is unphilosophical ; and I 
am bold to say, that in no language was it ever really 
exemplified. It is a mere speculation, and a speculation 
that no man at all acquainted with the philosophy of 
language could indulge. Did Mr. Robinson suppose, 
that ^ancTi^oi had this double import in common and 
classical use ] If he did, he must have paid no at- 
tention to the various occurrences of the word; for in 
no instance is his observation verified. Did he sup- 
pose that the word, in its appropriation to the ordi- 
nance of baptism, received this new meaning ] If he 
did, he supposes what is absurd, and what cannot be 
exemplified in any word in the Bible. If words could 
receive such an arbitrary appropriation in Scripture,^ 
the Book of God would not be a revelation. Words 
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must be used in Scripture in the sense in which they 
are understood by those who speak the language, 
otherwise the Bible would be a barbarian both to the 
learned and to the unlearned. *^ Baptize,'' he says, 
"is a dyer's word." Baptize is not a dyer's word. 
Bourru, in a secondary sense, signifies to dye ; but 
fia/t^ri^ui never does. It is strictly uni vocal. What 
a ridiculous thing to suppose that, by immersion 
in pure water, Christians received a discriminating 
hue, like cloth dipped in the dyer's vat ! What 
mark does it impress] What portion of Scripture 
k it that has suggested this Arian whimi Are 
we to take the explanation of the import of an ordi- 
nance of Christ from the creations of genius, rather 
than from the explicit declaration of the Apostles ? 
Such a meaning the word in question never has. 
Such a comMnation of primary and secondary mean- 
ing no word in any language could have. Such a 
meaning has nothing in the ordinance to verify it. It 
is the mere arbitrary conceit of this Arian Baptist, 
who wishes to make baptism any thing rather than 
an emblem of washing away sin through the blood 
of Jesus Christ. It is infinitely more important to re- 
sist such explanations of baptism, even though their 
authors should agree with us with respect both to the 
mode and subjects of that ordinance, than to combat 
the opinion of our brethren who on these points difier 
from us. It is the truth itself, and not any ritual or- 
dinance, that our Lord has appointed to be the bond 
of union among his people. A disproportionate zeal 
for baptism may sometimes lead to danger of seduc- 
tion from the gospel, — by fraternizing with its cor- 
rupters, from agreement with them in a favourite or- 
dinance. Mr. Robinson's History of Baptism is not 
so valuable to confirm Christians in the Scriptural 
view of this divine institution, as it may be dangerous 
to their faith, by a constant endeavour to infuse the 
poison of Arianism. 

Dr. Cox has favoured us with the opinion of the 
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celebrated Greek scholar, Professor Porson, with re- 
spect to the difference between /^a^rw and l3a<tTi^w, 
" My friend Dr. Newman has recorded a conversation 
which he once held with Professor Porson, in com- 
pany with a much respected friend, and which, as a 
corroborative testimony of no mean consideratipn, 
may properly be inserted in this place. It is with me- 
lancholy pleasure I add of that friend, (now, alas, no 
more !) that he was also dear to my heart, even from 
the days of early companionship at scho(^ ; and that 
he was eminently distinguished for his attainments. 
Not long before the death of Professor Porson, I went, 
in company with a much respected friend, to see that 
celebrated Greek scholar at the London Institution. 
I was curious to hear in what manner he read 
Greek. He very condescendingly, at my request, 
took down a Greek Testament, and read, perhaps, 
twenty verses in one of the gospels, in which the word 
^aifTU) occurred. I sajd, * Sir, you know there is a 
controvers)'^ among Christians respecting the meaning 
of that word.' He smiled and replied, * The Baptists 
have the advantage of us ^ He cited immediately 
the well known passage in Pindar, and one or two of 
those in the gospels, mentioned in this letter ; I in- 
quired, whether, in his opinion, ^aierK^c*) must be con- 
sidered equal to ^a-rrw, which, he said, was to tinge, 
as dyers. He replied to this effect ; that if there be 
a difference, he should take the former to be the 
strongest. He fully assured me that it signified a 
total immersion. This conversation took place August 
27, 1807." 

I should like to know in what respects this emi- 
nent scholar considered ^aflrn^w to be a stronger term 
to denote immersion^ than its primitive l3airT(*). I wish 
we had his opinion more in detail on this subject. As 
expressive of mode, the derivative cannot go beyond 
its primitive. As to totality of immersion^ the one is 
perfectly equivalent to the other. But, as I ob- 
served before, ^a«Tw has two senses, and ^a^n^w but 
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one ; and therefore, in tbis respect, the word used, 
with respect to the ordinance of baptism, is stronger ia 
support of immersion as being univocal. Perhaps this 
was the meaning of the professor. The additional 
modifying meaning, which I pointed out in the deri- 
vative, adds nothing to the strength of signification 
as to mode, though it sufficiently accounts for the use 
of the derivative to the exclusion of the primitive, ia 
every instance, with respect to the ordinance of bap-» 
tism. 

The just and most obvious method of ascertaining 
the meaning of a word, is to examine its origin and 
use in the language. It may wander far from its root, 
but if that root is known with certainty, the connex- 
ion may still be traced. The derivative, however, 
may reject ideas contained in the primitive, or it may 
receive additional ideas, which can be learned only by 
being acquainted with its history. That /Sa^rn/w is 
formed from ^a«Tw is a thing beyond dispute. But 
as I have shown that they are not perfectly coincident 
in their application, I shall examine them separately, 
contrary to the general practice of writers on both 
sides of the question. I shall give a copious list of 
examples, as it is from this that my readers will be ena- 
bled independently to form their own judgment. This 
method will doubtless appear tedious and uninterest- 
ing to many, but it is the only method entitled to au- 
thority. For a writer on controverted subjects, to give 
merely his own opinion of the import of his docu- 
ments, accompanied with a few examples as a speci- 
men of proof, would be the same as if an advocate 
should present a judge and jury with his own views 
of evidence, instead of giving them all his facts and 
circumstances in detail, to enable them to decide with 
knowledge. A work of this kind is not for amuse- 
ment, but requires patience and industry in the reader, 
as well as in the writer. If the one has ransacked 
documents to most readers inaccessible, to collect evi- 
dence, the other should not grudge the toil of examin- 
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ing the evidence, seeing it is only by such an examin- 
ation that he can have the fullest conviction of the 
truth. Is the meaning of this word to be eternally 
disputed ? If one party says that it has this mean- 
ing, and another that, while a third differs from both, 
and a fourth is confident that all three are wrong, 
what method can legitimately settle the controversy, 
but an actual appeal to the passages in which it is 
to be found 1 These are the witnesses, whose testi- 
mony must decide this question : and consequently 
the more numerous and definite the examples, the 
more authoritative will be tjie decision. And as it is 
possible to tamper with evidence, the witnesses must 
be questioned and cross questioned, that the truth may 
be ascertained without a doubt. Instead therefore of 
making an apology for the number of my examples, 
and the length of the observations that ascertain their 
meaning, the only thing I regret is, that I have not 
every passage in which the word occurs in the Greek 
language. Never was the meaning of a word so 
much disputed ; no word was [ever disputed with less 
real grounds of difficulty. 

As it has been supposed by some to be a generic 
word, signifying every application of water without 
any respect to mode, I shall first give a specimen of 
examples, showing that it not only signifies mode, 
but that the idea of water is not in the word at all. 
The nature of the fluid is not expressed in the verb, 
but is expressed or understood in its regimen. 

Near the end of the Sixth Idyl of Theocritus, the 
word is applied to the dipping of a vessel in honey. 

" Instead of water, let my maid dip her pitcher 
into honey combs." 

Here such abundance of honey is supposed, that 
in the morning, the maid servant, instead of going to 
draw water, will dip her pitcher into honey combs. 
Not water then, but honey is the substance, with re* 
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spect to which the verb in question is here applied. 
And that dipping is the mode^ there can be no question. 
It would be absurd to speak of pouring, or sprink- 
ling, or washing, or wetting, an urn into honey 
cmbs* 

Aristotle also applies it to the dipping of hay into 
honey for the curing the flux in elephants. Kai rtv 
Xo^Tov sig fjusXi ^aifTovTsg, "Dipping hay into honey, 
they give it them to eat." JHist. Animal. Lib. viii. 
26. Though it would be possible to sprinkle hay 
with honey, yet it would be absurd to speak of sprink- 
ling or pouring hay into honey. The preposition Ei^, 
with which the verb is connected, forbids it to be 
translated by any other word but dip^ even were it 
possessed of diflferent significations. 

The same author, in his treatise on the soul, applies 
the word to wax. Ei eig x^j^ov fia^sis ri^, fAS^^i rourou 
sxivri^Ti, ecjg s^a-^s, " If one dip any thing into wax, 
it is moved as far as he dips." Lib. iii. 12. This 
surely is not an application of water. Nor can the 
mode be any other than dipping. Neither pouring 
nor sprinkling, washing nor wetting, can be imported 
here. 

In the last line of the first Idyl of Moschus, the 
word is applied to immersion in fire. Speaking of the 
gifts of Cupid, it is said, ra ya^ ttvp trayra fSB^airrau 
" For they are all dipped in fire." This is a baptism in 
fire, and beyond dispute dipping was the mode. 

iEIian apphes the word to ointment : (r«(pavov stg 
fjLu^ov ^o^a^, Lib. xiv. Cap. xxxix. " Having dipped 
a crown into ointment." 

The learned friend who writes the Appendix to 
Mr. Swing's Essay on Baptism, translates this exam- 
f^ thus : " having tinged (imbued or impregnated) 
with precious ointment a crown (or garland,) — the 
crown was woven of roses." This translation, how- 
ever, is not made on sound principles of interpretation. 
It rests on no basis. The author has not produced 
one instance ui which the word ^mtu) inconteetably 
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and confessedly must signify to imhue, except in the 
sense of dyeing. To tinge a crown of flowers, is not 
to imbue it with additional fragrance, but to colour it. 
The author violates both the Greek and the English. 
When we speak of the tinge of a flower, we refer to 
its colour, not to its perfume. To tinge with ointment 
to give a fragrant smell, is not an English expression. 
The translation labours under another disease. Ei^ 
fxu^ov cannot be translated with ointment; but must be 
rendered into ointment. To tinge into ointment is a 
solecism. The verb then cannot here be translated 
tinge, or imbue, or impregnate, even though it had 
these significations in other places. The expression 
cannot bear any other translation than — " He dipped 
the crown into ointment." The learned writer thinks 
it improbable that a crown of roses would be dipped 
in viscid oil in order to improve its fragrance. I admit 
that it would not be to my taste. But does the gen- 
tleman forget thai it was the oddity of the thing that 
induced the historian to mention it 1 Had it been a 
common thing, it would not have had a place in 
jElian's anecdotes. The person to whom it was pre- 
sented, observed that he accepted it as a token of the 
good will of the giver, but that the natural fragrance 
of the flower was corrupted by art. It is no improve- 
ment to gild a statue of exquisite workmanship. Shall 
we therefore force the words of the historians, that 
assert this of a certain Roman emperor, to assume ano- 
ther sense 1 Shall we say, that it was no improve* 
ment to the statue to be gilded, the language must 
signify merely that it was washed ? To proceed on 
such principles of interpretation, would render the 

Frecise meaning of language utterly unattainable, 
t is absurd and chimerical in the highest degree. 'In 
some points of view, I respect this writer very much. 
But he reasons without first principles, and therefore 
has no basis for his conclusions. He is extensively 
acquainted with Greek literature ; but had he all the 
writings of the ancients in his memory, he cannot be 
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a critic, so long as he multiplies the meanings of 
words in an arbitrary manner, according to his view 
of particular exigencies. In his very next example, 
he makes the word ^a^rw signify to purify^ from a 
different exigency. Jamblichus, in his life of Pytha- 
goras, relates as one of the directions of the philoso- 
pher to his disciples, — ov6s sig les^t^^avrriim Sfji^a^TSiv, 
which the writer of the Appendix translates " not to 
purify in the perirranterion," Here, again, he pro- 
ceeds without first principles. He has not alleged 
one instance in which the verb must signify to purify. 
He has, then, no ground-work on which to rest this 
assumption. And the preposition sig^ occurring here 
both separately and in conjunction with the verb, de- 
termines that the action of the verb was directed into 
the perirranterion, or bason. Besides, as a matter of 
feet, they did not purify in it, but out of it. Persons 
sprinkled at the door of a Roman Catholic church, are 
not said to be purified m the vessel that contains the 
holy water. But the writer alleges that the perirran* 
terion was too small for dipping. Very true, if it ia 
meant that it was too small to dip the body in ; but it 
was not too small to dip the thing that is here under- 
stood to be dipped, that is, the sprinkling instrument. 
Had the writer considered that the phrase is elliptical, 
as referring to a thing so well toiown that the re- 
gimen of the verb is understood without being ex- 
pressed, he would have had no necessity for giving a 
new and an unauthorized meaning to the word ^atcru). 
In the next direction mentioned by Jamblichus, we 
have a similar ellipsis : ouis ^aXavsiw Xoustf^ai. «» Nor to 
bathe in a bath,*' that is, to bathe the body in a bath. 
We ourselves use the same ellipsis. Pythagoras pro- 
hibited these things to his disciples, because it was 
not certain that all who had fellowship with them in 
the perirranterion and bath were pure. Do not dip in 
the perirranterion : do not use the perirranterion ; do 
not dip the sprinkling instrument in order to purify* 
Nothing can be more unphilosophical than the con- 
3 -^ 
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duct of this writer. As often as he meets a difficulty, 
he gives a new meaning to suit the situation. Now, 
though I could make no sense of the passage at all, I 
would resolutely refuse to adopt any meaning but one 
that the word confessedly has in some other place. It 
is not enough to say that such a translation will make 
sense, it must be the sense that the word is known to 
express. 

Another difficulty with respect to a passage in Sui- 
das ^de Hierocle, induces this writer to translate 
^a-rrw, to wet. He might as well translate it, to dry. 
A person was scourged before the tribunal, ^soi^svog ds 
rw oifAari jSouJ^o^ xoiXijv Ttjv X^'|^> nf^od^ouvsi t»jv ^ixatfXiifii,av,. 
** and flowing with blood, having wetted the hollow of 
his hand, he sprinkles it on the judgment seat.'* The 
word, however, never signifies to wet ; and even this 
translation does not suit the writer's own commenta- 
ry. He explains it as referring to the catching of the 
blood flowing from his wounds, or letting the pouring 
blood fill the hollow of his hand. To wet is far enough 
from representing such a process. There can be no 
doubt that the word ^(Mcru is here to be translated in 
its usual sense. " And having dipped the hollow of 
his hand, he sprinkles the tribunal." It may be diffi- 
cult easily to conceive the process, but of the meaning 
of the expression there can be no doubt. If the blood 
was flowing down his body, he might strike the palm 
of his hand on his skin, and gather up the blood in 
the hollow of his hand. Whatever was the way in 
which the operation was performed, the writer calls 
it a dipping of the hollow of his hand. There is, no 
doubt, something hyperbolical in the expression. 

In the Nubes, Aristophanes represents Socrates €U3 
ludicrously dipping the feet of a flea into wax, as an 
ingenious expedient to measure its leap. 

K»)fov ^iarf}|a^, sira ti^v -^J^uXXav Xa§wv, 
Evs§a4/gv si£ rov xtjfov aur»)f rw nea^u 

" Having melted the wax, he took the flea and dipped 
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its feet into the wax/' Here the liquid is wax, and 
the mode can be nothing but dipping. Such an in- 
stance determines the meaning of the word beyond 
all reasonable controversy. 

But, though the word is most usually and properly 
applied to fluids, it is often applied even to solids that 
are penetrated. Dionysius of Halicamassus applies it 
to the thrusting of a spear, fSa^ous^ between the ribs of 
a man. In like manner, we might say that a soldier 
plunged his sword into the bowels of his enemy. 

In Mat. xxvi. 23, the action of putting down the 
hand into a dish is expressed by this word, when the 
hand was not actually immersed in the fluid at the 
bottom. EfA^o^^o^ -rnjv x^'?"* *^ Who dipped his hand 
in the dish." Now, it is true that, according to an- 
cient manners, the fingers were actually dipped in 
taking up food from the dish ; yet it is quite pro- 
per to speak thus of the action of putting down the 
hand in the inside of a bowl or dish. An excise offi- 
cer might be said to dip a Vessel even when empty; 
and we speak of plunging into a wood. Miners also 
speak of the dip of a rock as being north or south, by 
referring to the direction of its sinking or slope. 

Lycophron represents Cassandra, foreteUing the 
death of Clyteranestra by the hand of her own son, as 
saying, " with his own hand he shall dip his sword into 
the viper's bowels." 

Here the word is applied to the penetrating of solids, 
in the sense of thrusting or piercing. In like manner 
we speak of burying a weapon in the bowels. Pour- 
ingy sprinklings washings have no countenance here, 
but are entirely excluded. 

Ajax is represented by Sophodes as dipping his 
sword into the army of the Greeks. EQa-^ag syx^g to 
«'fof Agysim tfr^arw. In all such instances, there is a 
figurative stretch of the word, with a fine eflect on 
composition ; but the whole beauty of the expression 
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consists in the reference to the proper and modal 
meaning of the term. 

Having proved the application of the word to mode, 
without respect to the nature of the fluid, I shall now 
at random produce examples. 

In the thirteenth Idyl of Theocritus we have an 
example of it, in the account of the drowning of the 
boy Hylas, who went to a foimtain to draw water fcMr 
the supper of Hercules and Telamon. Hroi owgog B*sr/z 
*orw irouXp^av&a xfcocrCov, ^ot^m gflrsiyofjLgvo^. *' The youth 
held the capacious urn over the water, hasting to dip 
it," &c. Can any thing be more defluite than this? 
Can any one be at a loss to know how a pitcher is 
filled with water at a fountain 1 Can an unprejudiced 
reader demand a clearer example than this, to show 
the modal meaning of ^o^ro) 1 Even the unlearned 
reader may judge for himself in this matter. Indeed, 
from the connexion in which the word is found, he 
may, in almost all the examples, judge whether tne 
translation of the term is natural or forced. I hopfe, 
then, the unlearned reader will not pass over even 
this part of the subject as altogether beyond him. 

The word occurs in the Hecuba of Euripides. 

2u 5' au Xa€ou(fa rSMyo^ «fX^'* ^Mrgt^ 

** Take a vessel, ancient servant, and having dipped 
it in the sea, bring it hither." 

Dr. Gale informs us, that the explanation of the 
word in this place, by one of the Greek scholiasts, is, 
— jSowrTSiv gft ro p^otXav ri sig vduigy »j sis srsrov n uyfov. 
" Baiersiv signifies to let down any thing into water, or 
any other liquid." Can we wish for better authority 
for the meaning of a Greek word? 

Aristophanes, in the play entitled Eij^vtj, aflfords us 
an example of the word. 

*gps 6ri TO Soufiov ToS^ SfxCo^/W Xa€wv. 
" Bring the torch, that I may take and dip iV* 
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Dr. Gale observes that the Greek Scholiast and 
Florent Christianusy precej^or to Henry Fourth, of 
France, refer this to the manner of purifying among 
the Greeks, by dipping a lighted torch in water, and 
80 sprinkling the persons or things to be purified. This 
explains the Pythagorean precept, quoted in Mr. 
Ewing'js Appendix. 

Dr. Gale has given us some fragments of this 
author, preserved by Harpocratian, where the gene- 
neral meaning is more obscure, but in which the pe- 
culiar meaning of this word is not at all doubtful. 
" When I have dipped I3<t^^ I will cite the strangers 
before the judges/' " This passage would have been 
very obscure,'* says he, " and I do not know whether 
any thing would have given light to it, if Suidas had 
not attempted it ; for I take this to be the passage he 
jrefers to, when he says, *when I have dipped the oar,' 
&c. which helps us to the sense of the word j3a4^a^ 
in this place, though it does not clear up the whole. 
" Or perhaps," says he, "it may be a metaphf^ teJam. 
from the dyers, who say, for instance, I wfll dip it, 
and make it a black." Atheneus has preserved two 
other fragments of the same author, in which the 
word occurs; one is, "what a wretch am I, to be 
thus dipped over head and ears, Mts^oup^^ in brine, like 
a pickled herring." We have, therefore, the autho* 
rity of Suidas, that ^Mtrtn applies to the dipping of an 
oar in the water. 

Aristotle, speaking of a kind of fish, says : K«i rag 
lisra^oTjxf 6^ ow u^ofi.svouo'i roc KfyygaCf oiov xou rotg ^ego^t^n 
8av l3a/itTU)(ftv sig 4'"x^'>^* **They cannot bear great 
changes, as the immersian of them into cold water, 
even in summer." Can any thing be more decisive ? 
We could not speak of sprkMing^ or pouring, or treN 
ting a fish into water. 

Speaking of the remedy for the bite of a certain 
kind of snake in Africa, he says : ou xou XsygTw axos smu 
>j6os n^t ov Kofi^ovou^iv aro roupw fiouftks<tig tcjv ot^oiuv^ 
KOI 8v Mvw Ofro&x^^avrfl^, *m\xfi. " Of which the remedy 
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is said to be a certain stone which they take from the 
sepulchre of a king of ancient times, and having ini' 
mersed it in wine, drink." Here the virtue of the stone 
is supposed to be extracted by the wine iii which it is 
dipped. They do not sprinkk the stone with wine, 
nor jjowr wine upon it, but they dipped the stone, and 
then drank the wine in which it was dipped. Even 
the unlearned reader can be at no loss with respect to 
the mode imported by the word in this process- 

The same author applies the word aito^oupvi to the 
immersion of animals in a pool of Sicily, which had 
the property of resuscitating them when put into it 
after suffocation. What can be more satisfactory than 
this 1 If any thing can be more decisive, it is an ex- 
ample from the same author, in which he tells us, 
that it is the custom of some nations to dip their chil- 
dren, aflTo^aflrreiv, into cold water, soon after birth, in 
order to harden them. 

Herodotus decisively fixes the meaning of this 
word, when he applies it to the Scythian ceremony of 
dipping certain things in a mixture of blood and wa- 
ter, in concluding an alliance. " The Scythians, in 
concluding a league with any one, make it in the fol- 
lowing manner. Having poured wine into an earthen 
vessel, they mingle with it the blood of the parties, 
making a slight incision in the body by a knife or a 
sword. After this, they dip into the vessel a scimitar, 
and arrows, a hatchet, and a javelin. When they 
have done this, they utter many imprecations ; and 
they who make the league, with the most distinguished 
of the company, drink the mixture.'* The phrase 
uiroQa^avTss sgrriv xuXixa^ can mean nothing but dipping 
in the bowl. Pouring, sprinkling, washing, wettingy and 
all other fancies are entirely excluded. 

The setting of a constellation is termed, by Aratus, 
dipping, ^oMrrwv, into the sea. Is there any doubt with 
respect to mode in this example? When the sun, 
moon, and stars descend below our horizon, when we 
ataod on the ahore, they appear to dip in the sea. AU 
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nations speak in phraseology that imports this. We 
have some beautiful examples in Virgil. 

The same author applies the word, just in our man- 
ner, to the setting sun. " If the sun dips himself, 
without a cloudy into the western sea.*' 

Again he says, — *^If the crow dips, «§a4/a<'o, his 
head into the river." Can any one need a comment- 
ary to point out the mode imported by the word herel 

" Constantine,'* says " Dr. Gale, observes from an 
epigram of Hermolaus, sg vScun xf wccov sCo^^g, He dipped 
Ms pitcher in the water. The mysterious Lycophron 
affords us an instance parallel to this, in Callimachus ; 
dippingy pa-^^avTsgj with strange and foreign buckets.** 
An4 again, to this may be added, what Aristotle says 
in his Mechanical Questions; " The bucket must be first 
kt davmy or dipped^ ^a^ai, and then be dravm up again^ 
■dz. when it is full.'* Can anything be supposed 
more specifically to express dippings than ^air-rw in 
these instances ? 

Homer employs the word in the Odyssey, in a situ- 
ation where the meaning cannot be doubted. He 
compares the hissing of the eye of Polyphemus, when 
bored by a red-hot stake, to the hissing of the water 
when a smith dips his iron in order to temper it. 

n^ 6* OT* av^ig -xjxkKSvg ntsksxvv (i«yav, vie tfx€*afvov, 
Eiv uSari -^^vx^ ^uifTTi (xe^aXa ia;^ovfa. 

" As when the smith an hatchet or large axe, 
Temp'ringwith skill, |»/k»i^c» the hissing blade 
Deep in cold water. < Whence the strength of steel.)" 

COWPXR. 

No one who has seen a horse shod, will be at a loss 
to know the mode of the application of water in this 
instance. The immersion of the newly formed shoe in 
water, in order to harden the metal, is expressed by 
the word ^a^Tsiv. An instance of the same kind we 
have in the Apocryphal Book of Ecclesiasticus, where 
iron heated in the furnace, is said to be tempered, 
^§0911, by immersion in water. The note of Didy- 
tnus on the place is : ^0 fitt-^at •j'^^ '^^^ ^s^^^uiusyi^ 
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<ri5^f ov ifl^fov yaf aurov •'oiffi. ** The dipping of red-hot 
iron in cold water hardens it." 

Anacreon, in his Ode on the Arrows of Cupid, re- 
presents them as forged by Vulcan, and dipped by 
Venus in honey, into which Cupid put a mixture of 
gall. 

AxtSag 4* e^aiers Kvie^tg^ 
MsXi TO yXuxu Xa§oud'a. 

The manner of poisoning arrows by dipping their 
points in the poisonous matter, sufficiently explains 
this. Here we see, also, that this word applies to 
honey, and even to gall, to poisoning as well as to 
washing. 

Herodotus, speaking of a custom of the Egyptians, 
employs this word in a sense entirely analogous to the 
use of ^oMTTi^eiv, in the ordinance of baptism* He ap- 
plies it to a ceremonial or religious purificaticHi of the 
person^and garments, by immersion in a river after de- 
filement. Xv 6* Aiyvitrjot fwot^ov »)y»)vrai S»)f lov 5ivai xou rouro 
fi»sv, if)v Tig ^oaxfvi oajtuv ^rof i6jv vo^, ouroKfi roi(fi ijxarioi^ omticjv 
8§a4/fi saurov, ^o^ sg tov v'orafi.ov. ** The Egyptians con- 
sider the swine so polluted a beast, that if any one in 
passing touch a swine, he will go away and dip him- 
self with his very garments, going into the river." 
Here is a religious baptism, for the purpose of cleans- 
ing from defilement ; and it is by immersion, ex- 
pressed by ^a*rsiv. Can any one require a more de- 
finite example 1 The person dips himself ; therefore it 
is i8a«Tw, not ^ait«rigw. All the occurrences of the word 
in the Septuagint, are confirmatory of this view of its 
meaning. 

Ari-^stf^s Ss 65(ffAi^v v(f(f(»i*w^xou ^Gi^vTSg euro rou aif/boro^rov 
itagarriv dufav. Ex, xii, 22. " And ye shall take a buncli 
of hyssop, and dipping it in the blood which is at the 
door,*' &c. This surely is not washing : it is smea'T' 
It is not pouring or sprinkling, but dipping. 

liev. iv. 6. Kou ^o^si o tspvg tov doxruXov stg ro oifMi, 
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xa^ flTf oifgavfii cmto rou aifwcTof . ** And the priest shall dip 
his finger in the blood, and sprinkle of the blood/' 
&c. Here we have the action both of dipping and 
sprinkling ; and ^a*rw applies to the former, while 
f aivw applies to the latter. Can any thing be more de- 
cisive than this ? 

Lev. iv. 17. Kai ^ar\fU o isfsu^ rov ^oxroXov cmto too 
oiptaToff Tou fAoo'^ou, xai ^avsi. " And the priest shall dip 
his finger in the blood of the bullock, and sprinkle it," 
&c. 

Lev. ix. 9. Kai zPa^s rov ^ptx^uXov si^Vo oifjia. ** And 
he dipped his finger into the blood.'* He could not 
sprinkle or pout his finger into the blood. 

Lev. xi. 32. Eig u&j^ ^a^ridBrai. " It must be put 
into water.** Literally, "It shall be dipped into water.'* 
This cannot admit even of plausible evasion. 

Lev. xiv. 6. Kai ^o^^si aura xai to o^idio^ to ^wv tig 
TO ai(4.a. " And shall dip them and the living bird in 
the blood,'* &c. 

Pr. Wall has asserted that the word ^o^bi here, 
cannot be understood dipping all over : for the blood 
of the bird in the bcuon could not be enough to receive 
the living bird, and the cedar woody and the scarlet ^ and 
the hyssop^ all into it. To this the answer of Dr. Gde 
is perfectly satisfactory. The blood of the slain bird 
was received in a vessel of running water, in which 
mixture, as appears fi-om verse 61, the things were to 
be dipped. It may be added, that this makes the 
figure have a beautiful allusion to the double efiicacy 
of the blood of Jesus Christ, It washes as well as 
atones ; and though this might be exhibited by sepa- 
rate dippings, yet the union is seen more clearly in 
the combination of blood and water. But that the 
word ^oLifrm is employed when only a part of an 
object is dipped, is most freely admitted; and the 
same thing may be said of the very word dip itself. 
Thus we speak of dipping a pen in ink, when only 
the point of the pen is dipped. What would we say 
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of the foreigner who should allege that the English 
word dip, when applied in the expression, They dipped 
the man in the rivevy does not necessarily imply that 
they dipped him all over ; because he finds from 
the expression, dip a pen in ink, it is applied some- 
times when only a part is dipped ? Every person 
at all accustomed to philosophize on language, 
knows that such a figure is quite common ; but 
that it never alters or aifects the proper meaning of 
the word. The figure, in fact, is not in the verb, 
but in its regimen. In all such expressions, both 
^atfrw and dip have their proper and entire significa- 
tions, and express mode, as fully as when there is 
no figure. The expression, dip a pen, determines 
mode as clearly as when the object is sunk to the 
bottom of the sea, never to arise. A writer must 
be perverse indeed, who indulges himself in such 
quibbles ; yet some of the gravest and most learned 
writers have urged this objection. It must be ob- 
served, that Dr. Wall, though he is a friend to infant 
baptism, is decidedly in favour of- immersion. With 
respect to all such elliptical phrases, I observe, that 
they are used only about common operations, when 
the part to be dipped is so well known as to prevent 
obscurity. But granting to the authors of this ob- 
jection all their demands, I hope we shall find them 
dipping at least a part of the body of the person 
baptized. It is strange to find Christians arguing 
that the word, though it signifies to immerse, may 
be applied when only a part is dipped ; yet in their 
own practice, dipping neither in whole nor in part, 
but substituting pouring or sprinkling in its place. 

Lev. xiv. 1 6. Kai ^a-^si tov daxrvXov rov Ss^tov aifa <rou 
sKam. " That the priest shall dip his right finger in 
the oil that is in his left hand, and shall sprinkle of 
the oil with his finger seven times before the Lord.** 
Here, also, we see the characteristic distinction be- 
tween dipping and sprinkling. The action of putting 
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the oil on the finger, is expressed by 0a*rw ; that of 
applying it to the object, by foivw. The word occurs 
again in the 51st verse, with reference to the same 
process as that described in verse 6. 

Numb. xix. 18. Kai XthJ/S-rai uCCwirov, xoj ^a-^ei eig 
TO vScA)g avrig xciAagog, xai flfSfi^^avgi s^t rov oixov. *^ And a 
clean person shall take hyssop, and dip it in the water, 
and sprinkle it upon the house." 

Deut. xxxiii. 24. Ba4'ei sv sXaiw tov iro^a owrou. 
** Let him dip his foot in oil." Here the great abun- 
dance of oil is expressed, by representing the possessor 
as dipping his foot in it. The unlearned reader may 
perceive, that in all these instances the meaning of 
the word in question is so clear and definite, that even 
our translators, who were no practical immersers, ren- 
der it as we do. Can it then admit a doubt, that this 
is the proper rendering ? 

Josh. iii. 15. "And as they that bore the ark 
were come unto Jordan, and the feet of the priests 
that bare the ark, e^o^titfav stg y^sgog rou u^aro^ rou Iof6avou 
were dipped in the brim of the water." 

Ruth ii. 14. I3a-^,sis rov 4/Wfxov sv rw ofsi. "ZMp thy 
morsel in the vinegar." 

1 Sam. xiv. 27. " And Jonathan heard not when 
his father charged the people with the oath ; where- 
fore he put forth the end of the rod that was in his 
hand, and s€a4/sv auro sis to xvigiov tov fjisXiro;, dipped it 
in a honey-comb." Here the mode is most deter- 
minately fixed. He stretched forth his rod, and dip- 
ping the point of it, ate the honey oflf the rod. 

2 Kings viii. 15. " And it came to pass, that on' 
the morrow he took a thick cloth, and dipped it in tra- 
ter^^^ s§a>J/gv sv rw vSaru 

Job. ix. 31. What our translators render, "yet 
^halt thou plunge me in the ditch," &c. in the 
Greek is, Ixavw^ sv gv*u) fi^ s^a^a^y Thou liast dipped me 
deeply in filth. Here we not only have the mode sig- 
nified by this word,^ but evidence that the word is as 
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applicable when the object of dipping is to defile^ as 
when the object is to tmsh. It denotes the mode only, 
without any reference to f he intention with which it 
is used. 

Psalm lxviii.''23. Oifw^ av jStKptj o ifovs (fov sv afjxan, 11 
yXwCtfa rwv xwwv tfpu eg sp^^f '**v iraf ' aurou. ** That thy feet 
may be dipped in the blood of thine enemies, and the 
tongue of thy dogs in the same." Here the person 
is supposed to wade* through blood, to denote the 
greatest slaughter. 

In 2 Mac. i. 21, the word is used to signify the 
drawing of water from a deep pit, (compare verse 
19.) " He ordered them to draw,'' literally, dip. 

The use of the word in^e New Testament, is ex- 
actly the same as in the exaAiples which have been 
quoted from other writers. Rfett. xxiv. 23, has al- 
ready been referred to. The same transaction is re- 
lated Mark xiv. 20. " It is one of the twelve that 
dippeth with me in the dish,'' siL^aitrofLsvos fx^r' sfiLou 
Big TO Tfu§Xiov. John xiii. 26, relates the fact, omitting 
the circumstance that the betrayer was dipping with 
him in the dish, and giving a circumstance omitted 
by Matthew and Mark, namely, that Jesus pointed 
out the betrayer by giving him a sop, after he had 
dipped it.' Ba4^a^ ro 4^wfAiov SAfi^wd'w. Koi sit^Qa^ag ro 
^J^wfJl.lov. The word here refers to the dipping of the 
bread in the bitter sauce. Neither pouring nor sprink- 
ling could have any place here. 

Luke xvi. 24. " And he cried and said. Father 
Abraham, have mercy on me, and send Lazaurus^ that 
he may dip the tip of his finger in water, and cool my 
tongue," <va jSa>j^»j to omc^ov rou 5axruXou aurou vdarog. 

Rev. xix. 13. " And he was clothed with a vesture 
dipped in blood,'^ ^sQa^svov aifAan. 

The glorious Redeemer is here represented as going 
forth to the destruction of his enemies, and as an em- 
blem of his work, he is figured as clothed with a ves- 
tore dipped in blood. This g^ves the most awful 
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image of the approachmg slaughter. Dr. Gale, in- 
deed, has alleged some reasons, to prove that we have 
not here the genuine reading. ^' The authority of 
Origen,'* says he, ''whose writings are older than 
any copies of the Old Testament wq can boast of, 
and therefore that he described from more ancient 
copies, must l>e more considerable than any we have. 
Now he, in his commentary on St. John's Gospel, 
cites these words from ver. 11, tover. 1 6, inclusively, 
almost verbatim as they are in bur edition ; ■ but 
reads eg^avriffiLSvov, sprinkled^ instead of ^e^o^tfi^svov ; 
which makes this passage nothing to our purpose. 
However, 1 should not think this single authority 
of Origen sufficient to justify my altering the word; 
but L have likewise observed that the Syriac and 
JEthiopic versions, which, for their antiquity, must 
be thought almost as valuable and authentic as the ori- 
ginal itself, being made from primitive copies, in or 
very near the times of the Apostles, and rendering the 
passage by words which signify to sprinkle, must 
greatly cqnfinn Origen's reading of the place, and 
very strongly argue, that he has preserved the very 
same word which was in the autograph.*' These 
reasons, however, do not in the least bring the com- 
mon reading into suspicion in my mind, and I will 
never adopt a reading to serve a purpose. Misappre- 
hension of the meaning of the passage, it is much more 
likely, has substituted e|favri(rfjt,gvov for^iSs^afjkfjLsvov. The 
warrior is represented as going out, and not as return- 
ing, and the garment as emblematically dyed to re- 
present his work before it was begun. Dr. Cox's re- 
ply to Mr. Ewing'e observations on this verse is a tri- 
umphant refutatipn of the objection which misconcep- 
tion has founded on this passage, and must silence it for 
ever. " The following reference,*' says Dr. Cox, " is 
very triumphantly adduced : * And he was clothed in 
a vesture dipped in blood,' — ^properly, it is alleged, * a 
vesture bespattered^ sprinkled^ ^otted^ or stamed with 
bUKxL' *In this case^ evidently, the vesture was 
4 
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not popped into the blood, but the Mood was popped 
upou the garmei^t, and thus it was bespattered with 
blood/ &c.*. 

" If any thing is evident here, it is that Mr. Ewing 
has mistaken the sense, and unwillingly produced a 
quotation most uneqmvocally in ^ur favour. The 
illustrious person described is the Wokd, or Son of 
God, under the image of a conqueror seated upon a 
white horse, going forth to a mighty conflict, followed 
by the armies of heaven ! It is not the representation 
of a conqueror returned from battle, with his garments 
supposed to be bespattered or stainedwiih the blood of 
his vanquished foes ; but of one going forth to the war. 
A sharp sword issues out of his mouth, that with it he 
should smite the nations ; iva ^v avrn ^ifdraddti ra s^yrri. 
But it maybe demanded, is it not incongruous to re- 
present his vesture as stained or bespaiteredy as dyed 
in the blood of his enemies before he has engaged in 
the conflict ? The answer is, it does not in reality, 
though it is so commonly understood, refer to the 
blood of foes splashed in mortal strife upon the garment 
of the conqueror ; it simply contains an emblema- 
tical representation of Christ, under the figure of a ge- 
neral, commencing some great expedition, clothed in 
the spl:^ndid vestment which was usual on' such oc- 
casions. The name given to it by the Romati writ- 
ers, is Paludamentum, It was the distinguishing robe 
of the general, and was usually of a purple, or scarlet 
colour. As the prcztexta^ or white robe, worn by the 
chief magistrate, constituted the usual doniestic badge 
of honour ; so the Paludamentum distinguished the 
hero when he marched to battle ^ Quibus erat,' says 
Pliny, ^moris pahidamento mutare prsetextam.* A 
vesture dyed in blood, was, therefore, a vesture of a 
red or purple colour, to express the military charac- 
ter of the expedition ; as, even to the present day, a 
peculiar dress, of a vivid and sanguinary hue, is worn 

* See ehapCer on the Eramination of Mr. Ewing*8 System in this work. 
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by those who are deyoted to war. What then be- 
comes of our author's bepopped or hesprkikled vesture t 
It is found only in his own imagination.'' 

Before I proceed farther, I shall advert to some ex- 
amples in which ^outru) has been supposed to signify 
to wash ; but in aU of which it retains its own peculiar 
meaning. 

Aristophanes applies the word to the cleansing of 
wool in warm water ; must not wash or demise^ then, be 
one of its meanings 1 By no means. Let us exannne 
his words : itgiora fiiiv yag r* st^ia l3a*Tov^i ^sg^ku xcwa tov 
oLgxouoy vofAov. " First they dip the wool in warm water^ 
according to ancient custom.'* What is asserted, is 
that they dipj or immerse^ ox plunge the wool into warm 
water. Washing is the consequence of the operation, 
but is not the thing expressed by the verb. It might 
be rendered by wash in a free translation ; but this 
would be to give the sense, not an exact version of the 
words. Had he used the word ft'K\)\(^^ then the washing 
would have been expressed, and the dipping would 
have been necessarily supposed. Both these words 
might be u^ed for the same thing in many situations ; 
still each of them would have its peculiar meaning. 
Accordingly Suidas and Phavorinus interpret /SaitToutfi 
here by fltXuvoutfi. It argues very shallow phil >-'orhy, 
however, to suppose, that on this account the words 
are perfectly synonymous. We could, even in our 
own language, say inditiferently, that sheep are dipped 
in the river before they arc shorn, or sheep are washed in 
the river before they are shorn, yet this does not make 
dip and loash synonymous in our language. Words 
may be so far equivalent, as in certain situations, to 
be equally fitted to fill the same place, when each con- 
tinues even in such situations to have its characteris-* 
tic meaning./ Ignorance of this irnportant principle 
in the application of words, has led writers into the 
greatest absurdities, in determining the meaning of 
terms in a dead language. Whenever they find one 
word used in explanation of another, or where ano*' 
tbe^ VfovM serve the purpose, they think the word9 
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are synonymous. This is a false first principle, and 
all reasonings founded on it must be unsound. Yet 
this is the most plausible argument that Dr. Wall and 
others can find to prove that ^arrw sigiiifies to wa^h, 
Suidas and Phavorinus explain it by irXuvw, therefore 
it must signify to wash. To convince the unlearned 
reader of the fallacy of this principle, let him open an 
English dictionary, and try if all the words given in 
explanation are strictly synonymous with those which 
they are used to explain. Yet on this principle, it is 
supposed to be irresistibly evident, that ^ui^ru) signi- 
nifies to wash, because baptism is referred to in the ex- 
pression, " having your bodies washed with pure wa- 
ter,*' Heb. X. 22. When a person is dipped in pure 
water, he is washed, still dipping and washing are two 
diflferent things. Baptism is a washing, not from the 
meaning of the word itself, for as far as that is con- 
cerned, it might be a defilement ; but because it is (m 
immersion in pure water. 

The passage from Herodotus, in which he repre* 
sents swine as an abomination to the Egyptians, 
coincides entirely with this doctrine. If an Egyp- 
tian touches a swine, he runs immediately to the 
river and dips himself. That he dips himself, is 
the thing expressed ; but as the purpose of the 
dipping is cleansing, qt religious washing, the sarne 
fact might be substantially reported by saying that 
he washed, or cleansed, or purified, or bathed himself 
in the river. Yet ^a^rrui no more signifies to wash 
or purify here* than it does in the translation of the 
LXX. with respect to Job, when applied to plung- 
ing in filth. The word has here its own peculiar 
meaning, and makes not the smallest intrusion into 
the province of Xouw. Mr. Ewing's remark on this 
passage is truly surprising. The Egyptian, it seems, 
performed this operation on himself, but the Chris- 
tian is baptized by another. And can Mr. Ewing 
really think that this is any thing to the purpose? 
Was' it ever supposed that it is from the verb pa^trt^ 
that we are to learn whether a believer is to dip hinei« 
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self, or to be dipped by another in the ordinance of 
baptism ? It is enough that the word informs of the 
mode : other things must be learned from their pro- 
per sources. From Herodotus, in the story of the 
Egyptian, we may iearn the meaning of the word ; 
but from Scripture, we must learn whether the opera- 
tion IS to be performed to the believer by himself, or 
by another. . Was ever any things© unreasonable, as 
to expect a perfect coincidence between an ordinance 
of Christ, and a superstitious custom of heathens tTThe 
meaning of the word is quite imaffected, whether the 
person dips himself or is dipped by another. Does 
Mr. Ewing doubt whether (Ba^ru can apply when the 
ojjeratioQ respects a thing different from the agent? 
This cannot be his meaning, for almost all the exam- 
ples of its use refer to such cases. Does He mean, 
that among the innumerable things whjrh ape said to 
be dipped, as expressed by /oairTw, a human being is 
not to be found, except in the case of one perofrming 
the operation for himself! If this is his meaning, it is 
not to the purpose : for though an example could not 
be found in which one person is said to dip another, 
the commandof Christ warrants the practice, and the 
word fBanfru) will apply to one thing as well as Another. 
But, as Dr. Cox has observed, there is an example in 
the case of the drowning of Arislobulus, which we 
shall afterwards consider. And we have already seen 
an example in the Scythian custom of immersing 
their new-born infants. But I will never consent that 
any such example is Bcoessary. The demand is founded 
on a false principle of criticism. A passage from the 
Hymns of Cailimachus, m which this word is misun- 
derstood by some, is set in its proper light by Dr. 
Gale. ^* My opinion," says he, "is confirmed also 
by Cailimachus, in his hymns, when he says; 
* Ye Grecian watermen, (they furnished private 
houses with water, as soma do among us) dip not yoiir 
Teasels in the river tnachus to*day.' The hymm/iras 
made on the eolemmziog ^th» f^^tival of wasbingf the 

4* 
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0latue of PaUas ; which ceremony was performed hj 
persons set apart for that purpose, in the river loa* 
chus, a little before day ; from this river the inhabit- 
ants were usually suppUed with water, which makes 
the poet, in veneration to the goddess, charge the wa- 
termen here not to dip their pitchers in the river on 
that day.'* 

This, however, is of importance, rather for the un- 
derstanding of the poet, than for ascertaining the 
meaning of the word in question. For whether the 
purpose of the watermen was to wash their pitchers 
by dipping them, or to fill them by dipping them, 
dipping is the only thing expressed by the word 

In Dan. iv. 30, and v. 21, this word is rendered by 
wet in our version, which may seem an insuperable 
objection to the uniformity of its signification of mode. 
This instance is thought to support their opinion, who 
assert that ^a^rrw is a generic word, denoting the 
bringing of any thing into a state of wetness. But 
there is here no exception to the peculiar meaning of 
the word. The term wet gives the general sense of 
the passage well enough, but is by no means a trans- 
lation of the word in the original^ nor of that employed 
by the Septuagint. It ought to have been rendered 
according to the* usual modal meaning, which, in- 
stead of being harsh, would have found correspond- 
ing expressions in all languages. By employing a 
general word, our translators in this instance have 
lost the peculiar beauty of the original, without 
in the least adding to the perspicuity. The words 
of the Septuagint are, a^ro rrig ^jotfou rou ou^avou ra 
tfwfAtt aurou e^o^*). "His body was immersed in the 
dew.*' In the translation, '* His body was toet with 
the dew,*' the general eflfect is the same, but the elo- 
quence of expression has evaporated. But a soul-less 
critic will reply, " there was here no literal immer- 
mon ; the word cannot then be used in that sense." 
Were we to pass through the poets, conforming their 
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language to this observation, what haroc should we 
make of their beauties! How dull and lifeless would 
become their animated expressions! I have seen no 
explication of this passage that appears to develop 
the principle of this application, though the general 
sense of the passage is well enough understood. As 
the theory of generic meaning in ^tMtruj including 
every application of water without reference to mode, 
has no other plausible foundation but the conunon 
versipn of this passage, it will be of importance to 
settle the question, though it Should occupy some 
pages. 

Dr. Gale affords us many materials to prove, that 
the word has here its ordinary sense ; but 1 think he 
fails in his attempt to analyse the expression. His ob- 
servations on the copiousness of the eastern dews are 
much to the purpose ; a part of which I shall tran- 
scribe. " Philosophically speaking," says he, " the 
hottest climates and clearest skies naturally abound 
most with dew, which is also con^nned by constant 
experience. It is commonly known to be so in her 
Majesty's Leeward Islands in America, — where one 
season of the year, when they have no rains for a con- 
siderable time together, the fruits of the earth would 
be burned up, were it not for the dews that fall plen- 
tifully in the night. That incomparable mathemati- 
cian, Captain Halley, observed, when making some 
experiments in St. Helena, that the dews fell in such 
abundance as to make his paper too wet to write on, 
and his glasses unfit for use without frequent wiping. 
And as to Africa, in particular, where part of Nebu- 
chadnezzar's dominions lay, Pliny tells us, the nights 
were very dewy. Egypt has little or no rain ; but is 
fed by the overflowing of the Nile, and by constant 
nocturnal dews ; and Nebuchadnezzar kept his court 
in a eountry of near the same latitude, and conse- 
quently of the like temperament." 

This is very useful as a ground^work for the ana- 
lysis of the exjuressiiHi ; but it does not in the least 
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give a reason why a wetHng with a copious fell of dew 
is called an immersion. Had this monarch been wet 
even by a shower-bath, why is his loetting called a 
dipping? If all the water in the ocean had fallen on 
him, it would not have been a literal immersion. The 
words would still be wanting. Our opponents, if they 
know their business, may admit this, arid still deny 
the consequence which this writer draws from it. Nor 
does this gentleman succeed better in analysing the ex- 
pression. "Hence it appears very clear," says he, 
"that both Daniel arfd his translators designed to ex- 
press the great dew Nebuchadnezzar should be ex- 
posed to, more emphatically, by saying, he should lie 
in dew, and be covered with it all over, as if he had 
been dipped : for that is so much like being dipped, 
as at most to differ no more than being in, and being 
put in, so that the metaphor is easy, and not at all 
strained." But Daniel does not say that Nebuchad- 
nezzar should lie in dew, and be covered with it all over. 
Had this been his expression, it would have been 
quite literal. Dr. Gale absurdly supposes that Bacrrw 
means to cover with water without reference to mode, 
and at the same time metaphorically alludes to dip- 
ping. Neither Daniel nor his translators say that 
Nebuchadnezzer should be as wet as if he were 
dipped ; for if that had been the expression, there 
could have been no dispute about it. 

Dr. Cox's reply to Mr. Ewing, with respect to the 
analysis of this expression, appears to me not quite 
satisfactory. "It was," says Mr. Ewing, "popped 
iipon, not even by effusion^ but by the gentlest distilla* 
tion that is known in nature." " To this it has been 
generally replied," says Dr. Cox, " and I think satis- 
fectorily, that a body exposed to eastern dews, would 
be as wet as if plunged into water." Now, this is 
valid, as proving that the body ought to be completely 
toetted in Baptism ; but it leaves the mode unaccounted 
for. Mr. Ewing might grant this, yet still insist from 
ibis passage, that mode is not contained in the word. 
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Many persons do plead for a copious efTusion of water 
in Baptism; and they migbt yield to I he above rea- 
soning, still contending that the modte is not essential 
or that it is not immersion. The most complete wet- 
ting by dew or rain is not dipping literally. If we will 
fairly meet this passage, we must show, not merely 
that Nebuchadnezzar was completely wetted, but 
that a wetting in one mode may be ^guratively design 
nated by the words that prc^rly denote a wetting in 
another mode. I will not hide one particle of the 
strength of our opponent's cause, nor an apparent 
weakness in our own. Let Christianity itself sink, 
rather than use one insufficient argument. 

Dr. Cox continues : "The passage, however, me- 
rits a little more detailed explanation. The verb is 
used in the passive voice, in the second aorist, and the 
indicative mood, implying consequently that the ac- 
tion was past, and indefinite as to time." It does not 
seem to me, that the voice, tense, and mood of the 
verb, have any concern in this debate. In all voices, 
tenses, and moods, a verb must have its characteristic 
meaning. " It does not,*' continues Dr. Cox, ^* im- 
ply the manner in which the effect was produced, but 
the effect itself: not the mode by which the body of 
the king was wetted, but its eondiiic% as resulting 
from exposure to the dew of heaven.** Without doubt, 
the verb expresses mode here as well as any where 
else. To suppose the contrary gives up the point at 
issue, as far as mode is concerned. This in fact 
makes l^/Mtru) signify simply to wet^ without reference 
to mode. 

Dr. Cox gives an illustration, but unfortunately it 
can give no relief, as it fails in an essential point of 
similarity. ^* Suppose,** says he, "by way of illus- 
tration, we select another word, and put it into the 
same voice and tense ; as j^XaCtj wiro tfpvy " he was 
hurt by you.'* It is obvious tliat this representation 
might refer to an. injury done long ago, and would 
predicate nothing of the manner ia which it was i^n 
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flictid," &c. Very true. Nothing of fnamm is hero 
e^^pressed, and for an obvious- reason^ w^thing of imm^ 
ner is expressed hy the verb BXa^rw. But will Dr. 
Cox grant th^t this is the case with the verb BiMtrut 1 
If he doesy about what is he contending 1 Ba^itrta 
net only necessarily implies mode, but literally ex* 
pi?esses nothing but mode. Instead of literally denot- 
ing wetting in any manner, it does not literally include 
wetting at all. This is as true in this passage, as it is 
in any other. Mode is as much expressed here, as it 
is in the commission of our Lord to the Apostles. 
The difference is, that the thing that is here called an 
immersion, was so only figuratively. I claim this 
passage as much as I do the plainest example in the 
New Testament. 

That the word in question ought here, as in all 
other places, to be rendered immerse^ is necessary 
from the following reasons : 

1. It is utterly unwarrantable to give a meaning 
to the word which it cannot be shown to have in 
soqie unquestionable examples. To assign a mean- 
ing not so justified, is to reason without first princi- 
ples — to build without a foundation. This suits the 
visionary, but can never be the resource of true criti- 
cism. Now, the whole history of the word does not 
afibrd a single example in which it must signify to 
wet. Whatever, then, may be the principle on which 
this wetHng of Nebuchadnezzar is called immersiany 
immersion it is called. 

2. This is confirmed, as Dr. Cox has observed, by 
the original. The word in the original dignifies to 
dip; if so, why should notlhe Greek word by which 
it is translated have its own peculiar meaning ? How 
can mpde be excluded, if it is in both the original and 
the translation ? 

On this point Dr, Gale is quite satisfactory. . " The 
word here used in the original," says he,. " is j^Dor, 
which in the Chaldee necessarily implies dippingy wit- 
ness Buxtorf, Castell, &c. and above all, the constant 
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use of the word. It i&by this word the Jerusalem 
Targum renders the Hebrew S^, Levit. iv, 6, — the 
only place where that imperfect version translates the 
Hebrew word, but had it been complete, we should 
probably have had more examples. 

** In other places where the word is used, though 
not to translate Ssd, it is always in the same sense, 
signifying to mmerse or drmtn ; as Exod. xv. 4, in 
which place the Jerusalem Targum, Jonathan's Pa- 
raphrase, and that called Onkelos, the Syriac ver- 
sion, and the original of Moses, do all use V^lts or 
jnDt3, to signify, immerse^ plunge, or drown, as our ver- 
sion renders it ; but I suppose it will not be ques- 
tioned, otherwise I would attempt more largely to 
prove, this word does always signify to dip,'* Let the 
philosophy of the application, then, be what it may, 
the word 0a*rw in this passage, must have its own pe- 
culiar meaning. 

S. The Syriac ^version, as Dr. Gale remarks, renders 
the original in the same manner as the LXX. ** The 
authors of the ancient and valuable Syriac version," 
says he, " who were of the neighbourhood of Babylon, 
and well enough acquainted with the large dew» in- 
these parts, and endeavoured to give an exact literal 
translation, have shunned this error." If, then, the 
Syriac translators have rendered the original by a 
term that signifies to dip, why should not ^antru) in 
the translation of the LXX. have the same meaning 1 
To me the reasonilig of Dr. Gale is entirely satis- 
factory. 

4. The expression is intelligible and beautiful in our 
own language, and, I have no doubt, might be exem- 
plified in all languages. Alluding to the flood, we 
might say, that God immersed the world in water ; or of 
a rock when covered by the tide, that it is immersed in 
the sea. Do we not every day jiear similar phraseo- 
logy 1 The man who has been exposed to a summer- 
plump, will say that he has got a complete dipping. 
This is the very expression of DanieL One mode of 
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wetting is figured as another mode of wetting, by the 
liveliness of the imagination. The same figure meets 
us almost in every page of the poets. Virgil will sup- 
ply us with instances in abundance : . 

" Postquam collapsi cineres, et flanma qaievit ; 
Relliqaias i^inoet bibulam lavelre favilfatti." 

They washed the relief and the warm spark, in wine. 

Who washes ashes, and bones, and embers ? On the 
principle of Mr. Ewing^s criticism, we might, from this 
passage of Virgil, deny that lavo properly signifies to 
washy and assert that it denotes to drench^ to quench, to 
wety to moisten, &c. What avails it then , to tell us 
that Nebuchadnezzar was wet with the gentlest distilla- 
tion in nature 1 The efiect of that gentle operation 
may be so like that of another more violent operation, 
that the language of the imagination may designate 
the naore gentle by the characteristic denomination of 
the more violent. A wetting by dew, may, in the lan- 
guage of animation, be called a dipping. Language 
violates the laws of natural philosophy, as well as of 
;,Jogic, without scruple ; or rather it does not at all own 
subjection to thepci. It owes allegiance only to the 
laws of mind. Things most absurd, if explained ac- 
cording to the laws of natural philosophy, and most 
untrue, according to the laws of logic, are true and 
beautiful when tried by their proper standard. Why 
did Virgil make such an application of the word lavo 
here 1 Was it for lack of proper terms to express his 
ideas 1 Of these he had abundance. Was it to de- 
ceive or puzzle 1 Neither ; for his meaning appears 
at a glance. He uses lavo for the same reason that 
the Holy Spirit, by Daniel, used the word signifying 
to immerse, when speakiilg of the wetting of Nebu- 
chadnezzar by the dew, to enliven the style. Every 
reader must observe that much of the beauty of this 
passage in Virgil is owing to the use of the word la$o 
in this figurative catacbrestic sende. Literal accuracy 
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would have been comparatively iHpae. And had not 
the word ^a^rru be^n a term whose meaning affects re- 
ligious practice, the above expression of Daniel and 
the Septuagint, instead of tormenting commentators 
and controversialists, would have been admired as a 
beauty in composition. " Wetting by the gentlest dis- 
tillation in nature," would the critic say, ** is here in 
the most lively and imaginative language, figured as 
an immersion" But what is an elegance in the clas- 
sics^ is a ground of never-ending quibble to theolo- 
gians, who, instead of seeking the laws of language in 
the human mind, subject the words of the Spirit to the 
laws of logical truth. No doubt, were Virgil of autho- 
rity in religion, and were rites and ceremonies to be 
determined by his writings, the above expression would 
have been as variously interpreted as that in Daniel. 
Many a time we would hear, that lavo, from this ex- 
ample, does not signify to wash, but to wet^ to moisten^ 
io drench. 

Virgil affords us another example in the same word : 

nii alteroantes mnlta vi prselia miscent 
Valneribas crebris : lavit ater corpora sangnifl. 

In the encounter of the two bulls, the black blood 
toashes their bodies. Here it might be said, in the spi- 
rit of Mr. Ewing*s criticism, the black blood could 
not wash; nay, it would defile the bodies of the con- 
tending animals. Lavo, then, cannot signify to toushy 
but to smear. But every one must see that the word 
lavo has here its peculiar signification, and that the 
whole beauty of the expression depends on this cir- 
cumstance. Every man who has a soul at all, knows 
well that lavo is here much more beautiful, than if the 
poet had chosen a term literally signifying to smear. 
That which was a real defilement is called a. washings 
to express figuratit^ely the copiousness of the blo^ 
that flowed from the mutual wounds of the contend- 
ing bulls. This gives a feast to the imagination, 
where literal expression would afford no food. Audire 
habenas, to hear the reins, signifying to obey the bridle, 
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is an expression of the same kind. Indeed, it is im- 
possible to open the poets without being presented 
with examples of this phraseology. 

Having examined those examples in which this 
word has been supposed to signify to wash or to toetj 
but in each of which it is to be explained according to 
its characteristic meaning, I shall now proceed with 
other examples. The word occurs, as might be ex- 
pected, very frequently in the writings of Hippocrates. 
And as, in medical use, there is occasion to refer re- 
peatedly to every mode of the application of liquids, in 
the voluminous writings of this great physician, there 
can be no doubt but we shall find the characteristic 
meaning of ^a^'rw. Accordingly, we do find it in nu- 
merous instances ; and in all these, I do not recollect 
any but one, in which it has not the sense of dip. In 
that one, it signifies to dye^ according to its secondary 
import. 

The first occurrence of it which I have observed in 
this author, is in his treatise De Superfcet. p. 50. edit. 
Basil. Ba-rreiv $s rag ^kriKas, ev svi rwv fAa>iaxr*)f iwv Sisiy^svu. 
** Dip the probes in some emollient.*' 

At the bottom of the next page, we have another 
example* ^u-^oufa Ss ro ^axo^ sv fii'U^cj Xeuxo) aiyvit<no) suadsu 
** Dipping the rag in white sweet-smelling Egyptian 
ointment." 

In the treatise De Victus Ratione, p. 104, the fol- 
lowing exanpiple occurs : fyxjuqjiai, ^s^fjioi eg oivov aupjjov 
fipi.§oMrTO|^£voi. **Let the food be cakes dipped hot in 
Bour wine." 

In the treatise De Usu Humidorum, we have the 
following example ; 

E f la ds o<fcc fA£v 4^0^10^ sivixa, vi xaraysirai, 7\ svtsrai, ti Sfji* 
€a«Tf]rai sig v6(*)g ■4^u;^rarov, " But for the sake of cool- 
ing the wound, wool is either sprinkled with the sour 
wine, or put into it, or it may be dipped into the cold- 
est water.^' 

In continuation from the last words, the following 
immediately succeed : o<^a Ss 4^10^9 ^M>Mg oivo^ x(u ^pa 
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wXn^cu p. 1 13. ** As & cooler, black wine is sprinkled 
OQ wool, whereas beet-leaves and linen are for ih% 
most pan dipped.^^ 

In the treatise De Morbis, we have the following 
examples : xai ^gn ^^ xs^oXfiv tf^oyyou^ sv vSart ^CMrrom 
h$giiM^ ^go(frt6ivou. Lib. xi. p. 145. '* Dipping sponges 
in warm water, apply them to the head." 
. . In the next page, at top, we have the following ex^ 
ample : s^o^sv $$ (f'^oyyous $iMtT(»)v es vSug ^gffwv, •'jofl'n- 
Betfdoi 'Tgos ra^ yvoAoug xou ra (fiayovia. " As an external 
application, dipping sponges into warm water, let them 
be applied to the cheeks and jaws." A similar exam- 
ple occurs near the top of the next page ; (ffltoyyov sf 
vSug ^sgp^v sfA^a^Twy, ^gotfriBsvou. ** Dipping a sponge 
into warm water, apply it." Page 149. tfxBgoda dtdw^ 
6f fAsX* /8a*rwv. " Give garlic, dipping it into honey.*' 

In page 151, we have the following example : ^cafMv^f 
l*ij go(ps6rcj^ ji.riSs ^outTstf^. " Let him not sup soup, nor 
even dip his bread into it" In the Appendix to Mr. 
Ewing's Essay on Baptism, written by a friend, we find 
a very odd view of this passage. I shall quote bis 
observations at large. ^^ Hippocrates (de Morb. lib. 
ii.) uses/3flMW(r4ai to denote the application of a liquid to 
the skin. Zuty^s 6s ftti ;o98ircu fi.tios ^outrsffHi^ ** neither 
sip, nor p^ur (or sprinkle) broth ;" using ^(Me€$(f6ou in this 
sense, I suppose, from the idea that the application of 
the liquid would strongly affect the place to which the 
application was made ; at all events, it would require 
no small ingenuity to discover in this passage the idea 
of immersion.^' In this criticism there is a complica- 
tion of errors and false principles. 1. Why does the 
author translate ^Mrsd^ai by pour or sprinkle f Is 
there one instance in which it confessedly must have 
this meaning in the whole compass of Greek litera- 
ture? If not, to apply such a meaning in any parti- 
cular emergency is to reason without first principles. 
2. If the author read the whole of the works of Hippo- 
crateS| as I am convinced be did, must be not bnvo 
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found a multitude of examples in whicb the word ^a«w 
unquestionably has the meaning dip f He would re- 

g% no doubty such a meaning could not apply here ? 
ut even if he could not find any view in which the 
usual meaning of the verb could apply in this inBtance, 
would it not have been more candid to grant the usual 
signification of the word, and confess a difficulty, than 
to assign a meaning alCogelher at raiidom, without a 
shadow of authority either from the word or the con- , 
textl 3. How does he bring the skin of the patient 
into requisition in this place ? Where does he find 
this? Neither in the expression, nor in any usual ellip^ 
sis. He might as well have supposed the feet or the 
head. 4. Is it a fact that broth or soup would have 
such a mischievous effect on the skin ? The solution 
of this surpasses my medical knowledge. 5. It re« 
quires no ingenuity to find here the proper meaning 
of the wmd BwgrsdBoHy as importing to dip. It is well 
known that at table the ancients dipped their bread 
into the soup, d|r other liquid which they used as a 
seasoning. What then can be so natural as to fill up 
the ellipsis with the bread which was dipped 1 An 
ellipsis of the regimen in things so common was quite 
usual. The evangelist uses the same ellipsis^ where 
he says," he that dippeth with me in the di^,^' that is^ 
he that dippeth his hand with me in the dish, as ano- 
ther evangelist expresses it ; or " he that dippeth At* 
bread with me,** might, with equal propriety, be sup- 
plied as the supple i ental matter. 6. The elliptical 
matte • must be supplied by the connexion. In an 
ellipsis we are never left to wander abroad to look for 
the tbin^ that is wanting. It is always omitted, be- 
cau e it is so obvious that it cannot be missed. This 
is the principle on which ellipsis is used, and on no 
other is it justifiable. Were it otherwise, all language 
would consist of riddles. This is the reason why ellip^ 
sis is so common in conversation, and about the most 
common things. What is omitted, is omitted, because 
e^ery hearer will instantly supply it. We say of a 
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man, that he is a great drwife«r— drinker of what ? 
Drinker of water 1 No. Drinker of milk 1 No. But 
without the smallest hesitation, we understand it to 
be drinker o/ ardent spirits. Just so in the present 
passage. The elliptical matter must be supplied from 
the connexion, and this leaves no doubt what it is. 
The writer was giving direction about the food of his 
patient. In the words immediately preceding, he 
prescribed boiled mutton, fowl, gourd, and beet. In 
the passage quoted, he forbids him to eat broth, or 
even to dip — dip what] Dip his bread in the brolh. 
What else could he mean ? In this view, the passage 
has a natural and a National meaning. In some cases, 
a patient might be forbidden to partake freely of broth, 
when he might be permitted to season his morsel by 
dipping it in the savoury liquid. But in this case, it 
seems, even this indulgence was not permitted. But 
upon what principle could the skin of the patient bo 
supplied as the supplemental matterl It is not in the 
connexion, and is as arbitrary as if we should supply 
the coal of the patient It may be added, that in the 
immediately succeeding connexion, the patient is per* 
mitted to eat fish. The whole passage speaks of dieU 
7. Whatever is forbidden in a medical prescription, 
must be a thing that is likely to be done, if not forbid- 
den. No physician would act so absurdly as to ]N'ohi« 
bit what there is no probability his patient would do. 
Now, there was no probability that the patient her* 
would sprinkle broth on his skin, had the physician 
been silent on the subject. I never heard of any such 
custom, and against even accidental sprinkling he 
was sufficiently guarded, by the circumstance that he 
was not permitted to use the fluid as food. There 
was surely no danger of sprinkling his skin with 
broth* if he was not perniitted to eat broth. Thie 
gloss is one of the wildest that I ever met. 

The word occurs again in the same book, p. 15S, 
fimWiJ* H vSi^t wt rc( (trv^eaxou toy vbirtv 8«iridfNit. '^ JMm 
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ping linen rags (foxia 9}fjucu§fou) into water, apply them 
to the breast and back." 

Lib. iii. p. 163. itoii/pokoyog yag u«'<MrgXi5vou ^ivofii»8vii^ 
6^1 TTig y'Kutftfrig, ota tfi^ijjiou ^acpsvtos sis gXaiov. *' A livid 
blister rising on the tongue, as of iron dipped into 
oil. 

P. 164- sg rviv sgSTgtSa yriv vygnv, xarXiiiv rffTjifAfjusvOT xoi 
j^Xiafiiv, siriQa-^agoBoynov Xsqrrov flrs^ixaXu4'ai xuxXw rov ^grpca, 
" Having dipped a piece of fine linen into moist Ere- 
trian earth, well pounded, and warm, cover the breast 
round with it.'* 

In the treatise De Intemarum Partium Aflfectibus, 
we have the following examples from the same au- 
thor : — 

P. 193. sv u^a^-i 4/Up^w j8flMM-wv ifsvTka xai rw tfwfjwxri 
gflrtridcif, yi^akiga ^gog wovov vsov, tj gaxui /Sawrwv sv 4'U;^ai 
vSari xai sxdXf€wv irp<fTi6svau ** Dipping beet in cold wa- 
ter, apply it to the body, especially to a new pain ; or 
dipping rags in cold water, after wringing out the wa- 
ter, apply them.'' 

• In the same p^ge we have another example : 
rguysr(»> Ss xai rr^g o^iyavou tt^ a^'aX^j^, w^ flrXsj^ov sg jjLgXi 
aqro€aflrrwv. "Let him eat green marjoram, for the 
most p^rt dipping it into honey." 

P. 1 99. Having prescribed a variety of things to 
be eaten by his patient, he adds : w^ l^joraf o^ fjiev ovroi 
liMT^ga sufh xai sg rov ^wfjiev fjiii Sfju^airrstf^w. " These are 
of a very dry nature ;^and let him not dip them into 
the broth." This passage is a decisive commentary 
on the ellipsis which Mr. Ewing's friend has so 
Btrangely misunderstood. The different kinds of food 
here mentioned, are prescribed on account of the qua- 
lity of drjmess, and the patient is expressly forbidden 
Co dip them in the soup or broth, as wag usual. He 
is not forbidden to sprinkle his skin with hyoth, which 
no man ever thought of doing; but he is forbidden, in 
the eating of the things prescribed, to dip them in the 
«oup, which he was likely to do, had he not be^n for- 
bidden. 
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p. 202. Kaucfoi Ss sv ru|ivof(fiv arfoxctticfi, ^Mtroiv ig 
sXoiov ^sov. " Burn it with spindles of box-wood, dip* 
ping them into boiling oil." 

P. 203. fOKpavi^i "x^ssifAu, xat (fsXivw, eg ojo^ ^a^truiv. 
^^ Let him use radish and parsley, dipping them into 
vinegar/' 

In the treatise De Natura Muliebri, p. 119. goSmy 
fjLujov sfi.€a«'<roua'a, " Dipping (the flies) into the oil of 
roses," 

P. 226. ^v yyrgiSiUf sigiov 0)g pbaX^oxcjrarov Sfi^av'rGJv. 
^^ Dipping the softest wool in a pipkin." 

P. 228. cMro§a«"rwv s^ (wrov <fvxrig. " Dipping the balls 
(/SaXavouf) into the juice of the fig-tree.^' 

P. 231. gfi.€a4/ai eg oCKsitpag Xsuxov ai)a^riov. ** Dipping 
(the plaster) into white Egyptian oil." 

In the treatise De. Morb. Mul. the following exam- 
ples occur : 

p. 249 Xa€wv (fflroyyov, »j eigiov jjwjtX^oxov jScwrrwv s^ &gf|i.ov 
vSu^. " Taking a sponge, or dipping soft wool into 
warm water." And in the next line : stra sg oivov 
ax^Tov syisQaifTUiv iifakiv tov (f^oyyov ri ro sifiov. ** Then dip* 
ping again the sponge, or the wool, into pure wine.'* 

P. 250. Speaking of a number of things boiled to- 
gether, he says: sw-a e*f lov gi^ Vouto ^airrwv. "Then 
dipping wool into this." 

P. 254. Speaking of a certain mixture, he says : 
SflTSira fia^oLg sg oKsicpa^ ^o^ivov, ifj oiyuitTiov, fgo<f6s<f6o) rtjv t)fjLf- 
f»)v, " Aift^r this, having dipped it into the oil of roses, 
or Egyptian oil, let it be applied during the day.'' In 
the same page, we have another example : fjLsra Se ro 
Ssmvov, (payovifa xjo/AfAua g/ji.^oMr'roua'a sg p^sXi, •* Aft^r SUp* 
per, let her eat onions, dipping them into honey." 

P. 257. When a blister is too painful to the pa- 
tient, he orders it to be taken away ; and sg j d^ivov eij lav 
flMTo^aiTToutftt tgwf^sifdu, ** dipping wool into the oil of 
roses, let her apply it." 

P, 258. NiT|Ov g4^rfaf {uv fijrivij xa$ ^wr^ag ^aXtKnw 

fic(/ttrifiv sg •fvrfp^ gsag •'jocTti^w, " Hctving boiled iiitro 
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with rosin, and forming them into a ball, dipping it 
into the fat of ii fowl, apply it/' 

P. 261. Si^^a-^oLg 6$ aket^ag Xguxov ai/mtriov. ^^ Dip^ 
ping the ball (iSaXavov) into white Egyptian oil." 

K*xi6a sv pbsXfTi. if\ x®^^^ Taufou, sg atyvrrm eXojov /Sa^/a- 
(fa if^o(fTi&s(f6u), *' Having dipped nut gall into honey, 
or the gall of a bull into Egyptian oil, let it be ap- 
plied.^' lb. 

jSaXavov itoisiv eujji.rjx6a, xai ^aitruv sg eXaiov Xsuxov, " Make 
an oval ball, and dip it into white oil.'' lb. 

P. 262. sifeira ^axog 1t6^^^stvcu "ksfTov sv si^iw ^a^axfa 
aXsKpag ouyuflrriov. " Then put a fine rag about it in 
wool, dipping it into Egyptian oil." sg Xguxov oKsKpag 
owyvurTiov ^airrwv. " Dipping (the thing prescribed) 
into white Egyptian oil." lb. 

P. 263. x^^^^^^^ °^^^ eXaiijv svsX/faj gf o^oviov xfe^jivov 
fifi,§a4^aa'a. " Having rolled a bit of galbanum the size 
of an olive into a piece of linen, and having dipped it 
into cedar-oil,'* 

P. 264. Having prescribed different kinds of flesh 
to his patient, he directs, pi*j66vi ^sics^t ^eiirotfiiuvov sg o{o^ 
sfA^flMTTcav. " Cooked without pepper, dipping it into 
vinegar." 

P. 269. Speaking of wool rolled round a quill : 
/8a4/ai, *j Xfiuxw, &c. " Dip it either in white oil, or,'* 
&c. And within a few lines : ij «'«'5fov o{si fia^ou. 
** Dip the feather in vinegar." 

P. 273. TO fjM)Xu€5iov airo^a^'ai 5^: u^wf 4/uXf<>v. ^^ Dip 
the leaden instrument into cold water." 

P, 279. eXoupou Ss (frea^ ^r^oo'ri^ga'^w r»jxrov sptCairrwv 
fiaXdaxov fi^iov. « Apply the fat of the deer, melted, 
dipping soft wool into it." 

P. 279. sigm sg |w>^ov MoQMTov<fa. " Dipping wool 
into ointment." 

P. 280. ^ODTo sii/ryjufeu stg sifiov 'fi-aXaxev xa^a^v, xoi 
fffc€a4/acw sv Xsuxw sXojw oiyjMmw, " Put this mixture 
into clean soft wool, and let her dip it in white 
Egyptian oiU** 
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P. 284. fioMTw^a Si r0 irwtttSsg itgtw ffv fuTjn. ** Dip- 
ping the unsecured wool in honey." 

" Form it into a ball, and dip it into some liquid." 

p^oX^v rauf ou rj Mrrijvirgf i •'Xcufo'siv irrej w xai s^ 0X2190^ SfA^a- 
•J/o^ aiywr^-ioy, ir^ridevai, " Roll around a quill, the 
gall of a bull, rubbed; and dipping it into Egyptian 
oil, apply it." 

ri xuxXofJtiivov otfov cufrga/ya'Kov (fuv ^^aXxov av^si, f) avf(Mi}vi)^ 
x5^)aX»jv, Tji4/af (fuv aXijcw, •'rsf w irsf wrXoufa'siv gf Xsuxov sif lov 
sfA^aflr'rgfl'to. " Or cyclaminus, the size of a die, with 
the flower of brass ; or a head of anemone, bruising 
it with meal, and putting the mixture into white wool, 
around a quill, dip it," as directed above. For s'fwv, 
some read eXcuov ; dip it into white oil : oleo albo 
iniingito. 

P. 289. Aivou TO (f-xitfTov aur»i ry) xaXa|i.i) otfov 5fap^jxiiv 
xo^ae 'ksitTUj xara^ge^M iv oivcj Xsuxm cjg '>)6i(f<rciJ Tt}v vuxra, 
nostra autyfififiaji B\(v/hsax^atjg rz sv fifiw wf (jLoXdoxwrarw 
gfA€a«"rfiv. « Having pounded finely a drachm of the 
fibres of flax with the stalks, steep them thoroughly 
for the night in the sweetest white wine ; then, hav- 
ing strained ^nd warmed it, dip the softest wool in 
it" LiteraUy, dip in it with the softest wool ; just 
as we might say, dip the liquor taith the wooly in- 
stead of dip the wool in the liquor. 

P. 290. €^M^if\v xai ^ivi^v ofxou 1^1(0^, xm img sv oivcj, 
odoviov sfi^oMrrwv, ir^oa'Ti^evai ; " Mixing mynrh and rosin 
together, and putting them in wine, dip a piece of 
linen in the mixture, and apply it." 

De Steril. p. 292. /Sairrciv hs xai ri)v fibt}X«jv ev ^-w iJiaX- 
^fltxr^jfiw : « Dip the probe in the unguent." 

P. 293. (pu^cfavra /SaXaviov eif iw xarsiX^loi «'X»jv rou otxjou 
8«'8M-a sig aXgi(paf ^a4/avc« wf ij^itf^-ov, rj o(f^givai : ** Working 
them into a little ball, roll it in wool, except the top : 
then having dipped it in the sweetest oil, apply it." 

P. 297. Speaking of a mixture the size of a nut- 
gall, he says : sf ijivov fi.ufov fia^wia : " Dipping it in 
3ie <»ntment of fleur«4e4uce," 
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P. 299. MoXuSiov xeu 'kdw rov ^liif^v o^a^^i, ravra 

^go(f66TO) xg^^f^ 2 " Taking lead and the magnetic stone, 
rub them smooth, and tie them in a rag ; then hav- 
ing dipped them in breast milk, apply them-" 

Elf lov airXurov sg f/LsXi ^a^ag : ib. " Dipping unwashed 
wool into honey/* 

De Morb. Pass. Grass, p. 339. Speaking of a shoe- 
maker who was killed by the prick of his awl in the 
thigh, he says, eCou^sv wf ^oxruXov, " The instrument 
dipped about a finger's length." 

P. 362. tfiro/youf jSaflrrovra: " Dipping sponges.'' 

De Ratione Victus Acutorum, p. 383. ^sgiMvg agrwg 
s|oivou fiisXavo^ xou sXoiou av'oCa'rrwv. *^ Dipping hot cakes 
inJjlack wine and oil." 

Coacae Praecognitiones^ p. 435. IlofjupoXoyo^ 6s wro- 
•'sXiou yivoftsviif S'Ti rvig y'hMif^yig ev oLp(a^ oia <n8rigto\) ^oupsvrog 
eg sXoiov, yoCkBieoirspfi ^ (Mtihxfig yivs^-ou : " If a livid blister 
rise on the tongue at the beginning, as of iron dipped 
iff'oil, the cure becomes the more difficult." 

De Ulceribus, p. 614. Ta fi^sv aXXa, ra ouva. avri & 
rou oivou, ogo^ ogurarov ejw Xcuxov. 6\k^ot^m $3 eg auro, sifia wj 
oKfuu'w^ea. "The pther things being the same; but 
in place of the wine, take the strongest vinegar of 
white wine. Dip into this the most greasy wool." 
ra sigia ^a^ou ug sv okoyigui vSaru s^rsiTOL oivov lg\)'fxB^ \^p^ 
rf irov, B-\;Ss\t S(t)g av xaXwf c/ri to nra^of : ib. " Dip the 
wool in the smallest quantity of water possible ; then 
pouring into it of wine a third part, boil it to a good 
thickness." 

P. 622. 8v iksKiTi jSaflTcwv ijiraf ^Qog wfAov : " Dipping 
the raw liver of an^x in honey.'' 

Thus we hay.e seen in what a vast multitude of ex- 
amples Hippocrates uses this word to signify to dip ; 
and that quite irrespectively of the nature of the 
fluid. Indeed, he not only uses it so frequently in 
this signification, but he uses it in no other signifi- 
cation, except once in the sense of to dye ; and it is 
the only word which he employs to denote the mode 
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in question. For I have intentionally omitted no 
instance in which the word occurs in all his works. 
Besides, we have in this writer the words w^hich sig- 
nify every application of water, and other fluids, from 
the gentli distillation from the nipple, to the bathing 
of thejwhole body. He uses faivw, ouovow, &c. for 
sprinklt ; and for pour he uses x^'*'* with its com- 
pounds, which occurs times innumerable. For wety 
moisfenf soak, steep j he uses ^euw, ^f5X"» ^W"» &c- 
The first of which meets us in almost every page ; 
the second is often used ; and of the last there are 
several examples. For bathing the whole body, he 
constantly uses Xouw, and he makes a very free use 
of the bath, both hot and cold : for washing a part 
of the body, he uses viArrw, with its compounds ; and 
occasionally the compounds of vXuvw. If it is possi- 
ble to settle the meaning of a common word, surely 
this is sufficient to fix the meaning of jSairrw be- 
yond all reasonable controversy. In the words of 
the father of medicine, in which he has occasion to 
treat of every mode of the application of liquids, and 
which consist of no less than five hundred and forty- 
three closely printed foho pages, all the words of mode 
are applied, and ^airrw invariably is used when he de- 
signates immersion. 

Having established the meaning of this word, as 
significant of mode, I shall now show that it signifies 
also to dye. That it has this signification, I believe, 
is not doubted by any. But while one party contends 
that this is its primary signification, the other errs as 
far on the opposite side ; contending that this mean- 
ing is only by consequence, and that the word, when 
it relates to dyeings always denotes rfyrfn^ by dipping, 
as the mode. Now, while I contend that dyeing is 
the secondary meaning of this word, I contend also 
that this is a real literal meaning, independent of con- 
sequence. Although this meaning arose from the 
mode of dyeing by dippings yet the word has come 
by appropriation to denote dyeings without reference 
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to mode. Were this a point of mere philological ac- 
curacy, I would pursue it no farther ; but as it is of 
material importance in this controversy, I shall esta- 
Wish it by a number of examples, that will put the fact 
beyond question. One truth can never mjure ano- 
ther; and if it has the appearance of doing so, w^e may 
depend that there is something about the matter 
which we do not understand. The advocates of truth 
often labour in the proof of what cannot be proved, 
the proof of which their cause does not require, and 
which sometime^ would be injurious rather than pro- 
fitable. That ^a^ru signifies to dye in any manner^ is 
a truth which, instead of being against us, serves to 
solve difficulties that have heen very clumsily got ov^ 
by some of the ablest writers on this side of the ques- 
tion. Indeed one of the most plausible objections is 
by this fact removed to a demonstration. 

Nothing in the history of words, is more common 
than to enlarge or diminish their signification. Ideas 
not originally included in them, are often affixed to 
some words ; while others drop ideas originally asserted 
in their application. In this way ^aflrrw, from signify- 
ing mere mode, came to be applied to a certain opera- 
tion usually performed in that mode. From signify- 
ing to dipy it came to signify to dt/e by dippings 
because this was the way in which things were usu- 
ally dytd. And afterwards from dyeing by dippings 
it came to denote dyeing in any manner, A like pro- 
cess might be shown in the history of a thousand other 
words. Candlestick originally denoted a stick to hold 
a candle, but now the utensil employed to hold a can- 
dle, is called a candlestick, even when itf is of gold. 

The only instance in which I have observed the 
word /SaflTTw in this signification, in the works of Hip- 
pocrates, employs it to denote dyeing by dropping 
the dyeing liquid on the thing dyed; sirsidav snet<fra^ 
sifi <ra ifxaTia ^aiersr^ou : >," When it drops upon the gar- 
ments, they are rfycc?," This surely is not dyeing by 
dipping. 
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There is a similar instance in Arrian's Expedition 
of Alexander the Great, the only one in which I have 
found the word at all in that work «v^ Ss •'wyaiivo^ 
X«yei Nsofxp^ on jSoflTTovrai IvSot : " Nearchus relates thai 
the Indians dye their beards." It will not be con- 
tended that they dyed their beards by immerdon. 

We meet this word, or its derivatives, several times 
in -Elian, in the sense of dyeings and sometimes when 
the process was not by dipping. Speaking of an old 
coxcomb, who endeavoured to conceal his age by dye* 
ing his hair, he says, (J»a rouro r»iv ^'jix* «^^av owfaw 
««'5ifaro fSoupfi oKpovi^giv : " He endeavoured to conceal 
the hoariness of his hair by dyeing it»" ^09^1 here 
denotes dyeing in general ; for hair on the head is not 
dyed by dipping. In the title of this anecdote, the 
old man is styled ry\v r^ix^^ ^a^^BvaM : " The old man 
with the dyed hair," lib. vii. c. xx. 

Speaking of a lady whose yellow locks were not 
coloured by art, but by nature, he uses the word fiwpaig. 
Lib. xiii. c, I. 

Nicolas of Damascus, speaking of parasites as 
obliged to flatter their patrons, says, Aito rwv er«v 
xkB'TTst rif , ij xai jSairrsTai : " Does a patron affect to be 
younger than he is 1 or does he even dye his hair V* 

^schylus, in the Choephorae, p. 85, uses the word 
in the same way : 



• y^a^Tvg side fxoi 



" This garment, dyed by the sword of JEgisthus, is 
a witness to me.'' The garment must have been 
dyed by the blood running down over it. 

These examples ate sufficient to prove, that the 
word jSaflTrw signifies to dye in general, though origin- 
ally and still usually applied to dyeing by dipping. 
Having such evidence before my eyes, I could not 
deny this to my opponents, even were it a difficulty 
as to the subject of the mode of Baptism. In a con- 
troversialist nothing can compensate for candour; 
6 
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and facts ought to be admitted, even when they ap 
pear unfavourable. It is an unhallowed ingenuity 
that strains to give a deceitful cdouring to what 
cannot be denied, and cannot ultimately serve a good 
cause. Truth will be sooner made to appear, and will 
sooner be received, if on all sides there is openness 
and honest dealing, without any attempt to conceal, 
or to colour. To force through difficulties, employ 
insufficient evidence, refuse acfinissions that integrity 
cannot deny, and by rhetorical artifice cut down 
whatever opposes, is the part of a religious gladiator, 
not of a Christian contending earnestly for divine 
institutions. 

On the subject of this application of the word ^airrw, 
I cannot but blame some of the most distinguished 
writers on both sides of the question. On the one 
side, supposing it to be necessary, or at least servicea- 
ble, to prove that, when the word relates to dyeing, it 
is always dyeing by dipping, they have evidently 
strained, and have employed false criticism. With 
respect to the other side, to say nothing of the strain- 
ing to squeeze out of the word the several significa- 
tions of sprinkling, pouring, washing, wetting, &c. for 
which there is not any even plausible ground, the ob- 
vious fact that it signifies dyeing by any process, has 
been uncritically pressed to prove, that when it relates 
to the application of pure water, it denotes all modes 
equaUy. There is neither candour nor philosophy in 
such attempts. It manifests little acquaintance with 
the history and philosophy of the signification of 
words. In reality this admitted fact is nothing in their 
favour, as it is perfectly agreeable to the history of 
the meanings of a numerous class of words. Use is 
always superior to etymology as a witness on this sub- 
ject. A word -may come to enlarge its meaning, so 
as to lose sight of its origin. This fact must be obvi- 
ous to every smatterer in philology. Had it been at- 
tended to. Baptists would have found no necessity to 
prove that ^aflrrw, when it signifies to dye, always pro- 
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pcrly signifies to dye by dipping ; and their opponents 
would have seen no advantage from proying, that it 
signifies dy^g in any manner. The word candlestick 
applies now as well when the material is gold, as 
when it is timber. He would not, however, be worth 
reasoning with, who should from this circumstance 
deny that the name points out the materials of which 
candlesticks among the Saxons were originally made. 

The observations of Dr. Gale on this subject, fall in 
some degree under the above censure. " The Gre- 
cians," says he,' "very frequently apply the word in 
all its various forms, to the dyer's art, sometimes per- 
haps not very properly, but always so as to imply and 
refer only to its true natural signification to dip.^^ 

What does this learned writer mean When he ex- 
presses a doubt of the propriety of this usage 1 Does 
he mean that such an extension of the meaning of 
words is in some degree a trespass against the laws of 
language ? But such a usage is in strict accc»rdance 
with the laws of language ; and the history of a thou- 
sand words sanctions this example. Language has 
not logical truth for its standard ; and therefore 
against this it cannot trespass. Use is the sole arbi- 
ter of language ; and whatever is agreeable to this 
authority, stands justified beyond impeachment Can^ 
dlestick is as properly applied to gold as to timber; 
^wifro) signifies to dye by sprinkling, as properly as by 
dipping, though originally it was confined to the latter. 

Nor is he well founded when he asserts, that the 
word in such applications always implies and refers 
to its primary signification only. On the contrary^ 
I have produced some examples, and he himself has 
produced others, in. which candour cannot say that 
there is any such implication or reference. From 
such examples it could not be known even that 
/3a«Tw Bjas the meaning of dip. They relate to dyeing 
wholly without reference to dipping-, nay, some of 
them with an expressed reference to another mode. 
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This is a fact, and were it even against me, I could 
not but admit it. 

Nor are such applications of the word to be ac- 
counted for by metaphor, as Dr. Gale asserts. They 
are as literal as the primary meaning. It is by exten- 
sion of literal meaning, and not by figure of any kind^ 
that words come to depart so far from their original 
signification. The examples of this kind which Dr. 
Gale produces, cannot be accounted for by his philo* 
SOphy. Kai Xu^i^wv, xcu «s|/ijvi^6jv, xou ^cMtro^tsvQf jSarfa^ffiwff. 
**Magnes, an old comic poet of Athens, used the 
Lydian music, shaved hisfacty and smeared it over 
with tawny washes,^^ Now, surely fia^troiLsvog here 
has no reference to its primary meaning. Nor is it 
used figuratively. The face of the person was rubbed 
with the wash. By any thing implied or referred to 
in this example, it could not be known that ^a*«a 
ever signifies to dip. 

Ogvig BoMtro^, a coloured bird. This expression k 
indeed figurative. But the figure has no reference to 
dippingy the primary meaning of the wwd, but to 
dyeing. The bird is said to be dyed^ though its co« 
lours were natursd. By the same figure we would say 
ti painted birdy though its colours were not conferred 
by the pencil. This example strongly confirms my 
view of the word in Daniel, Here even in the verbal 
of the very word ^aflrrw, we have the same figure which 
I have pointed out in tae use of the word in the above 
contested passage. The colours of a bird are said to 
be dyedy by a beautiful figure founded on likeness ; 
just as in Daniel , Nebuchadnezzar was said to be tm- 
mersed in dew, though literally the dew fell on him. 
What a Groth should we reckon the critic, who would 
philosophise on such expressions e^spainted bird, on 
the principle of the objection to dipping as the, mean- 
ing of the word in the expression used by Daniel } 
** The plumage of the bird," says the philologist, « is 
natural^ and not ponfen^ed by either painter or dyer. 
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The word painiedy therefore, and the w<»:d (fyed^ 
when applied to birds, designate prc^rly natural go« 
lour«. Bam-ogf therefore, in the expression used by 
Aristophanes, does not signify dyea, but denotes co- 
lour, whether artificial or natural/^ A foreigner, on 
the same principle, might show the depth of his philo^ 
s<^hy on the phrase painted bird. **Here," says 
he, ^^ a bird is said to be painted. Now, we know 
that the colom^s of a bird are not given by the pencil, 
but by the Creator. The proper sense then of the 
English Y/oxd painted^ is not coloured hy ttie pencil. 
but coloured in any way/' This might appear to 
have great depth and justness, to people as little ac* 
quainted with the language as himself; and who 
should not venture to dip into the philosophy of the 
criticism. But a mere child who speaks English 
would laugh at it. Yet it is the very criticism em- 
ployed by celebrated scholars, on the passage in 
baniel* If theologians had as much taste as they 
have ingenuity and learning, it would save them* 
selves and their readers an immensity of useless 
labour. 

The pktiz volucres of Virgil, is a perfectly similar 
example in the Latin language. Aristophanes speaks 
of dyed birdsf Virgil of painted birds. Let the criticism 
on the passage in Daniel, be applied to the phrase of 
Virgil. " Here," says the critic, " instead of colours 
laid on by the pencil of the painters, the colour is 
given by the invisible hand of nature. PictiB thea 
cannot signify painted, or have any allusion U> paints 
ingy but must denote properly natural colouri$^. This 
is the very essence of the criticism on the passage in 
Daniel. Nebuchadnezzar was not immersed in dew, 
— ^therefore the word ^a^rw must here signify the di^ 
tUlatUm of dew. 

Our own Milton uses the same figure, when, speak- 
ing of the wings of the angel Raphael, he says, co^. 
lours dipped in heaven^ though he does not mean 
that they were either dipped or dved. The foreigner 
6* 
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who, from his authority, should argue that the En- 
glbh word dip does not signify the mode which we un- 
derstand by it^ would find his justification in the cri- 
ticism on the above passage in the book of Daniel. 

Dr. Gale gives us another passage from Aristotle, 
which is as little to his purpose, namely, to prove that 
the word, when it signifies to dye, has always a refer- 
ence to dipping, and implies it 0Xi§ofi.svo^ 8s pa*T$t 
xai avdi^ei o}v x^'J"- " I^ it is pressed, it dyes and co- 
lours the hand." Surely there is no reference to dip- 
ping here ; the hand is dyed by pressing the thing 
Uiat dyes. Here also the criticcJ eye will see a con- 
firmation of my view of the principle that operates in 
the application of the word jSaicro) in the passage of the 
book of Daniel. Things are said to be dyed by na- 
ture, on the same principle that Nebuchadnezzar was 
said to be immersed in dew. 

Having found beyond reasonable doubt, that ^a*rw 
in its secondary sense, is employed literally andpro- 
perly to denote dyeing, even when there is no dip^ 
ping; we are now prepared to examine the occur- 
rence of the word in the Battle of the Frogs and Mice, 
which has been so obstinately contested ; and which 
hitherto has been the most plausible resource of those 
who have laboured to prove that at least one of the 
meanings of the word is to pour. The blood was 
poured into the lake, therefore it is thought ^owm-w 
must signify to pour. But in reality, the passage fa- 
vours neither the one party nor the other. It ex- 
presses neither joot^rin^ nor dipping, but dyeing with- 
out reference to mode. If ^tMcrt^, as we have proved, 
signifies to dye m cmy mode, there is no occasion for 
the advocates of immersion in Baptism,to find immer- 
sion in the word as it signifies to dye. This simple fact 
settles the controversy about this passage for ever. 

IIof(pufgw. 
^' He fell, and breathed no moie, and the lake was 
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tinged with Mood ;" or, according to the translation of 
Cowper, 

" So fell Crombophaffus, and fix>m that fall 
Never aroae, but rmdmmg with his blood, 
The wave/' &c. 

To suppose that there is here any extravagant allu- 
sion to the literal immersion or dipping of a lake, is a 
monstrous perversion of taste. The lake is said to be 
dyedy not to be dipped^ nor poured^ nor sprinkled. 
There is in the word no reference to mode. Had 
Baptists entrenched themselves here, they would 
have saved themselves much useless toil, and much 
false criticism, without straining to the impeachment 
of their candour or their taste. What a monstrous 
paradox in rhetoric, is the figuring of the dipping of a 
lake in the blood of a mouse ! Y^ Dr. Gale supposes 
the lake dipped by hyperbole. " The literal sense,** 
he says, " is, the lake was dipped in blood,'* Never 
was there such a figure. The lake is not said to be 
dipped in blood, but to be dyed with blood. 

They might have found a better commentary to 
this passage, in the battles of Homer's heroes in the 
Iliad. The expression evidently alludes to one in 
the beginning of the twenty-first book of the Iliad, 
with respect to the slaughter of the Trojans by Achil- 
les in the river Xanthus : sfu^aivsro 6* aifjwxn vSojg : " The 
waters as they ran reddened with blood." — Cowper, 
In allusion to this, in the burlesque poem, ftrom which 
the disputed passage is taken, the whole lake is said 
to be dyed with the blood of a mouse, which fell in 
battle on its edge. 

The Monthly Reviewers, as quoted by Mr. Booth, 
understood the expression in this paradoxical sense. 
*• In a poem attributed to Homer,'* they say, " called 
the Battle of the Frogs and Mice, it is said a lake was 
baptized with the blood of a wounded combatant — a 
question hath arisen in what sense the word baptize 
can be used in this passage.*' This should never have 
been a question ; for this lake is not said to be b^p* 
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ttzed. The word ^mtui not ^wtrifoi ia used. Agato^ 
the lake was not dipped, as these friends of dipping, or 
at least of profuse pourings assert. The expression is 
literal, and kas not the smallest difficulty. 

The derivatives of this word, both in Ae primary 
and secondary meaning, prove that it denotes inmier- 
sion. ^otfAfjba, sauce or soup into which bread or other 
food is dipped in eating ; also a dye into which the 
thing to be dyed is dipped^ as distinguished from 

/8(jt9^, immersion : xd/ya yog of «•« ^siv' sxagrspw tots 
^(Kpri (f^rigog wf, &c. Soph. in Ajace : " I who endured 
horrible things, as iron dipped in water." /SoMpij (r»5*jf ou 
is also used for the edge of iron ; because the edge, 
or sharpness, is given in the tempering by immersion 
in water. 

IBa^ig^ the art of dipping : bjb ^(x^^tg x*^°" '"*» 
(fiSrigav, the tempering of brass and iron ; quoted by 
Scapula from PoL ex Antiphonte, Now metal is 
tempered in water by immersion. 

l3atTi(ftSi a laver, or bathing place, used by Lucian* 

Ai§a(pof , dytd by being twice dipped ; just as dyers 
with us speak of giving their cloth one dip^ or two or 
three dips. 

OgoSoKpof, ogu^a^ov, and ogu^owpiov, quoted by Scapula 
from Athen. lib. 2. The small vessel which was 
used to hold the vinegar with which they seasoned 
their food. This the ancients did by dipping. To 
this doubtless our word saucer owes its origin, how- 
ever differently it is used at present. This is an in- 
stance of the process by which words extend their sig- 
nification beyond the ideas originally contained in 
them. The word saucer, from signifying a small 
vessel for holding sauce, now signifies one for cooling 
tea. This is a fine illustration of the process by which 
jSoarrw, from signifying to dip, came to signify to dye 
by dipping ; and at last dropping the mode, to dye 
in any manner. The foreigner who should allege 
that the English word ^auc^r^ cannot signify ^ s^lU 
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vessel for tea, but must always denote one for iouce^ 
would reason as c<»rrectly as those who attempt to 
force ^cutruj when signifying to dye, always to look 
back to its origin. 

This compound mentioned above, is also used as 
the name of a measure, doubtless because this vessel 
was at first used as the measure of the quantity so 
designated. At last, however, it would come by a 
natural process to denote the measure, without any 
reference to the vessel. 

In medical language, this compound was also ap- 
plied to the deep cavities or cups in which bones turn 
in the joints — doubtless taking the name from the 
shape. Here the socket of a joint is called a vine- 
gar cup. 

04/«€cu|>ov, taken also by Scapula from Poll. lib. vii. 
denotes the small vessel in which these things were 
served up ; which were eaten with bread, and which 
were always used by dipping. Xenophon represents 
the hands of the long of Media, as smeared in this 
operation. 

The verbal jScwrro^ , to be dipped^ or that it may be 
dipped^' we have already seen in the passage quoted 
from Euripides in justification of the translation of a 
passage in Hippocrates. The negative ACarro^ may 
also be alleged as confirmatorpof the application of 
the root in the sense of dipping. A^twrrof (ftSri^s is 
untempered iron, literally undipped iron, for iron is 
tempered by dipping. 

A€cuirTt<froe also signifies that cann&t be immersed^ 
and is applied by Pindar, as Scapula observes, to c<Mrk. 
This fact is perfectly decisive. There can be no doubt 
that the property of cork not to sink in water, is re« 
ferred to by Pindar. 

AQ(Meri(fTov, a trepan^ a sui^cal instrument, so called 
because it was so formed as not to sink too de^lt/y 
lest it should injure the membrane of the brain. This 
shows that the word from which it is derived signifies 
to dip. 
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In ascertaining the noeaning of ^oMrrw, it may be of 
assistance to us to examine also some of its com- 
pounds, and also the prepositions with which it is con- 
strued. In composition, we find it sometimes joined 
with prepositions that point to the meaning, for which 
we contend, and which will not suit the meaning at- 
tached to it by our opponents. Besides, it admits no 
preposition in composition or construction with it^ 
which cannot be accounted for on the supposition of 
this meaning. If this position can be made good, it 
will afford the strongest confirmation taour doctrines. 

We have seen, in the numerous examples quoted, 
that it admits both the prepositions si; and sv to be com* 
pounded with it, as well as to construe with it in regi- 
men. A mere glance at the examples may convince 
any one that this would not suit either potir or sprinkle^ 
from the consideration of the things which are the sub- 
jects of the operation of the verb. We could not, fot 
instance, say, pour or sprinkle wool in or into the river. 
If then the word signified pour or sprinktcy it could not 
admit these prepositions either in composition or in 
regimen, with respect to many things that are the 
subject of the operation of the verb. 

Both the prepositions stg and ev in composition with 
this word, have the same form. EfA^a^rrw is the com- 

Eound word with reject to both. The regimen, 
bwever, is different. If sf* is put for sif, the verb is 
construed with the accusative of the thing in which 
the operation of the verb is performed, either without, 
or more generally with the preposition itself repeated 
befcMre it. EfA^cwrTw gij to vSu)^. When sf* is put for s^ 
the verb is construed with the dative of the thing in 
which the operation of the verb is performed, either 
with the same preposition repeated before it, or with- 
out it. — ^EfA^OMTTw 8v rw ffXaicj. 

When Elf is used either in the compound or before 
the substantive, there can be no question that all idea 
of pouring or sprinkling is excluded. And though ev 
may son^etimes be translated withy it never ha.s thia 
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acceptation in composition. Indeed, this fonn is so 
decisive, that the celebrated Dr. Owen asserts, that it 
is this that makes the verb signify to dip. " /SeMw^w," 
says he, "does not signify properly to dip or plunge^ 
for that in Greek is sfA^a^rrw and sfA^a^'n^w." This ob- 
servation is not worthy of the learning of that great and 
good man. If the verb ^aitru did not of itself signify to 
dip, the preposition in question could not give it that 
meaning. Dr. Owen's criticism is well exposed by tfie 
cool good sense of Mr. Booth. " Besides," says he, " I 
appeal to the learned whether Dr. Owen might not as 
well have asserted, that mergo does not properly signify 
to dip or plunge, for that, in Latin, is immergo ? Nay, 
does not the Doctor himself, in the same discourse, ac- 
knowledge, that ' the original and natural significa'* 
lion of the word, imports to dip, to plunge, to dye, to 
vsash, to cleanse.' '^ 

EfA^afAjxa signifies sauce, or any liquid into which 
food is dipped in order to be eaten — something to be 
dipped into* This compound could not suit either 
pouring or sprinkling, EfA§a9iov, a saucer, or vessel to 
hold the liquid for seasoning food, which was used by 
dipping. It came also to denote a certain measure, — 
no doubt from the circumstance that this vessel was 
employed as a measure. In this sense, Hippocrates 
uses it several times. 

Kara€cwrTw signifies, literally, to dip dotcn, that is, to 
dip deeply, or thoroughly. The preposition is de- 
signed to increase the action of the verb. According- 
ly, xara^aifTuv, signifies a dyer. 

Eifi^a^Tu, to dip upon. We find this compound 
once used by Hippocrates, and although it afibrds us 
no evidence it takes none from us. 

The use of A-jto with this word, may appear more 
strange, but it is explicable. It is used both in com- 
position and following the verb ; and sometimes it is 
used in composition when sig follows the verb. A**©- 
^cwrrw appears to designate to dip, as proceeding from 
the dipping power — ^I dip from, intimating that the 
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thing dipped is at some distance from the dipper ; or^ 
rather it marks the departure of the thing dipped, from 
the thing in which it is dipped. When Aro follows 
)8a«rcd, it respects the point from which the finished 
dipping has proceeded, ^airru a/m tw ouiMTog. / dip 
it from the blood. The blood is the point from which 
the dipping proceeded. 

^ The preposition sx is also construed with airo^awrw, 
in one of the examples taken from Hippocrates. This 
makes it still more evident, that owro, in construction 
with this verb, denotes the point /rom which the dip- 
ping was effected. Ex, views the thing dipped, as 
proceeding out of the thing in which it was dipped. 

Scapula seems to think that ouro in composition with 
this word is designed to intimate the gentleness of the 
operation, as he translates it, immergo leniter, / dip 
gently ; and refers to Dioscorides, lib. 5. owro^otN^ai si^ 

But though it may be lised with respect to the gen- 
tlest dipping^ it cannot intimate this. But whatever 
may be the peculiar effect of this preposition in com- 
position with ^airrw, and on whatever principle its use 
is to be accounted for, the fact that the compounded 
word is sometimes used in construction with stg, re* 
moves all appearance of objection to our view of the 
meaning of the verb. 

Let us now take a glance at a few passages in 
which ^<MeT(a is used figuratively, as this also may 
cast some light back upon its literal meaning. Aris- 
tophanes says : Iva fL»i ^04*" ^of^fiw* (fa^Smaxov* ^^Lest I 
dip you into a Sardinian dye^ The figure is but low, 
and is just the same as if a pugilist with us should 
say, / will dip you in vermillion. It is an allusion to 
the dyer's art, and means, / will beat youy tUl you 
shall be covered all over with your oton blood. It would 
be to no purpose to allege, that, when a man is beaten, 
he is not literally dipped in his blood, but the blood 
runs over him. This would indicate a total miscon^ 
oeption of th^ figure* The likeness does not consist 
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in the manner^ but in the effects. As the reference is 
to the art of dyeingy so the expression must be suited 
to the usual mode of dyeing. / will dip you in vermiU 
lioriy is exactly the expression of the poet in English. 
He would be a sorry critic, who, from this, should 
allege that the English word dip, signifies to run over^ 
as blood from the wounded body. In fact, pour and 
sprviMe are as little applicable here, in a literal sense, 
as dip itself. When a man is beaten, there is no 
pouring or sprinkling, more than dipping. The blood 
is not put on the beaten person by the beater, in any 
manner, 

Marcus Antoninus Pius speaks of the riian of virtue 
as jSg^oftfASvov, dipped or dyed in justice. I would not 
explain this with Dr. Gale, " dipped as it were in, or 
swallowed up with justice.'* Justice is here repre* 
sented as a colouring liquid, which imbues the per* 
son who is dipped in it. It communicates its qualities 
as in the operation of dyeing. The figure can receive 
no illustration from the circumstance that " persons 
given up to their pleasures and vices, are said to 
be immersed or swallowed up with pleasures.** The 
last figure has a reference to the primary meaning of 
the word jSairTw, and points to the drowning effects of 
liquid^ ; the former refers to the secondary meaning 
of the word, and has its resemblance in the colouring 
effects of a liquid dye. The virtuous man is dipped 
to be dyed more deeply with justice ; the vicious man 
is drowned or ruined by his immersion. Perfectly 
similar is the figure in an observation of the same 
writer, where he asserts that the thoughts, ^a^rrgrai, 
are tinctured by the mind. We use the word imbue in 
the same way. He uses the same word also when 
the dye injures what it colours. He cautions against 
bad example, lest {I3a(p^g) you be infected. 

We see, then, that the use of this word in a figura- 
tive sense, is not only always consistent with my view 
of the meanings of this word, but that it frequently 
illustrates its primary import. 
7 
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That ^aitro) signifies to dip is strongly confirmed by 
the circumstance, that dyeing, which it also imports, 
was usually performed, both among the Greeks and 
Romans, by immersion. If the word originally denoted 
to dip, it might by a natural process come to signify to 
dye, which was performed by dipping. But if the 
word originally signified to pour or to sprinkle, no pro- 
cess can be supposed by which it would come to de- 
note to dye. Upon our view, there is a connecting 
link which joins these two meanings together, not- 
withstanding their great diversity. They are seen 
by bur doctrine as parent and child. On the view of 
our opponents there is no relation. The two mean- 
ings cannot have any consanguinity. Now, that 
dyeing anciently was commonly performed by dip- 
ping, and that it still is so, admits jio reasonable 
doubt. Dr. Gale has well observed this, and Jias 
given evidence of the fact, should any be so perverse 
as to deny it. After producing some passages, he 
observes, *'I will only observe, you will please to 
consider dipping SiS the only probable and convenient 
way ; and in every respect perfectly agreeable to the 
nature of the thing, as well as to that sense of the 
word, which is very considerable. We see it is the 
only way with us ; and which carries the parallel 
still farther between the ancient Greeks and us, as 
they used ^o^rw, we use the word dip, both among 
tbe workmen in the shop, and in ordinary conversa- 
tion ; for what is mpre common than to talk of such 
or such a thing dipped, meaning in the dyer's copper, 
or in some colours." " Besides it is observable, that 
the Grecians made a difierence between dye, and 
other colouring matter. Thus Plutarch distinguishes 
between xS^iLara 2JiA ^a^L^ar a; and Pollux does the 
same ; ^ofAfAowa signifying only that sort of colour- 
ing-matter into which any thing is dipped, according 
to the sense of the word, as I see Stephens also 
has remarked. And there is a passage m Seneca 
very clear to this purpose. Interest quamdiu ma- 
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cerata est, crassius medicamentum an aquatius traxe- 
rit, ssepius mersa est, et excoeta, an eemel tincta. 
There is a difference also, how long it lies infused; wfce- 
ther the dye be thick and gross, or waterish and faint; 
and whether it be dipped very often and boiled thoroughly, 
or only once tinctured. And Phavorinus and Pollux 
use xara^twrm^ which on all hands is allowed most 
emphatically to signify dippings plunging^ immersingy 
as a synonymous word for i3a<Twv and xf"^^"^* in En- 
glish a dyer. 

*' This makes it necessary to suppose they dy«d by 
dipping ; as well as another word used by them in 
these cases, viz. s^stvy to boil ; they boiled it in kettles, 
says Aristotle ; and when the flowers- are boiled long 
enough together , at length all becomes of a purple* 
E-^^wtfiv sv reus X"^f*»f — ^^^ *'W'8 rsXeuTOMov aitavra yfvgrai 
^ogq>v^osi8ri rwv avdswv ixaveog (J'uv84'gd8vrwv." 

A most decisive passage to the same purpose, he 
thus translates from Plato de Republica, lib. iv. p. 
636. '* The dyers, when they are about to dip a quantity 
of wool, to make it of aputple colour^ cull out the whitest 
of the fleece, and prepare and wash it tcith a world of 
trouble, that it may the better take the grain ; and then they 
dip it, ^(Mfrovtfu The dye of things thus dipped is lasting 
and vnchangeableyond cannot be fetched out or tarnished, 
either by fair water, or any preparations for the discharg' 
ing of colours. But things which are not dyed after tM$ 
manner, you know what they are ; no matter what dye 
they are dipped in, ^a/iern^ they never look well ; without 
this preparation they take but a nasty colour, and that is 
easily washed out too. And thus in like manner our 
choosing soldiers, and instructing them in music, and 
those exercises which consist in agiiity of body, you must 
imagine our design is only to make them the better receive 
the laws, which are a kind of dye, — that their temper 6«- 
ing formed by a proper discipline, may be fixed and unaU 
terable by terror, ^c. and (i^«<pnv) their tincture may not 
be washed out by any medicaments of the most powerfully 
sstpdlir^ nature ; as pleasure, which is stronger to this ef" 
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feet than any dye^ as is likewise grief yf ear ^ or derire^ and 
the like:' 

Here is the most complete evidence, that both 
among the Greeks and Romans dyeing was usually 
performed by dipping. Indeed, nothing but perverse- 
ness can make a question of this, though there was 
no evidence of the fact from history. There is no 
other way in which fluids can be extensively applied 
in dyeing, but by dipping. 

The truth of this fact is not in the least affected by 
the observation of Mr. Ewing, that dyeingy staining^ * 
iOid paintmgy were originally similar operations, hav- 
ing been first suggested by the accidental bruising of 
fruits, &c. Though this were a fact recorded, in- 
stead of a conjecture, it could be of no service on this 
subject. Arts are not necessarily conducted in the 
way in which they were originally suggested. What- 
ever was the origin of dyeings dipping-woja the com- 
mon way of performing it as an art. It is the usual 
mode of performance, and not the accidental mode of 
discovery, that could give its name to the art. Dr^ 
Cox^s answer to this objection is quite satisfactory. 
•* In reply to this," says he, " it might be sufficient to 
say, that in whatever manner the process was prima- 
rily discovered, the correct meaning of the term which 
expresses it, involves the idea of immersion, and did 
80 at the very period when th^ contested words were 
in colloquial use. Pliny states, * the Eg3T)tians be- 
gan by painting on white cloths, with certain drugs, 
which in themselves possessed no cplour, but had the 
property of abstracting or absorbing colouring matters ; 
but these cloths were afterwards immersed in a diluted 
dyeing liquor^ of an uniform colour, and yet when re- 
moved from it soon after, that they were found to be 
stcAned with indelible colours, differing from one ano- 
ther, according to th^ nature of the drugs which had 
been previously applied to different parts of the stuff.' 
In this passage we are favoured with an intelligible 
distinption between pointing, ivamersion^ (or the art of 
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dyeing,) and itcmdng; yet we are required to admit 
that they were one.^* 

Agreeably to the above view of the connexion be- 
tween the secondary meaning of this word and the 
primary, we have a great number of the branches 
which have the same double import, from the same 
connexion. ^ofLfAo, sauce into which food is dipped, 
— and a dye into which things are to be dipped, ^aa^ 
dippings tod dyeing stufl^ or the tincture received from 
dyeing. jSouptxog, both dipping and dyeings — and ^091x11, 
the dyer^s art. (Saitrogj to be dipped, and to be dyed, 
&c. &c. In all these, there is no other common idea 
but mode : this is the link that connects these two 
things that are altogether different. If the same 
word has the same double meaning in so many of its 
branches, there must surely be at the bottom some 
natural relation between these meanings. 

This view of the primary meaning of jStwrrw, and 
the secondary, is greatly confirmed by the analogy 
of other languages. The same primary and second- 
ary meanings are found in the corresponding word, in 
many other languages. The Septuagint translation 
gives ita^a^am-af in Ezek. xxiii. 15. The Hebrew, to 
which this corresponds, is O'^TiaD, signifying dyed rai» 
ment. Here we see that Sao, which, as Dr. Gale ob- 
serves every one must own, signifies to dip, is used 
also for dye. This analogy is complete, and must 
arise from the same cause, namely, that among the 
Hebrews, as well as the Greeks and Romans, dyeing 
was commonly performed by dipping. The same 
word, in the Chaldee also, as Dr, Cox has observed, 
signifies both to dip and to dye. 

In the Latin also, the same word, tmgo, signifies to 
dip and to dye. To this Mr. Ewing replies, that 
" Tingo is the Greek rsyyoi, which is very properly 
translated in the Lexicons, m(tdef(uio9 humido, mollw ; 
I moisten, iiref, sofien, or molUfyJ* That tingo^ is de» 
rived from rgyyea is undoubted ; but to assert that it 
has all the significations of its paient, and that it has no 
• 7* 
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other, would be as unphilological in Aeory as it is in* 
consistent with fact. Tg^yw does not signify to dye ; 
tkigo^ its derivative, has this signification. - Where did 
it find it ] Tsyytti signifies to moisten, &c. ; tmgo has 
not this signification. I am aware that wa^h is given 
€is one of its meanings in the dictionaries, but I have 
seen as yet no authority for/ this from the classical 
use of the word« Besides, wash is not the same as 
moisten, wet^ &c. I grant, indeed, that the word 
may be used when washings wettingt maistening^ soften* 
ingy &c. is the consequence of the dipping. Still, 
however, this is not literally contained in the expres- 
sion. Though any of these words might be given in 
certain situations as a translation, yet such a transla- 
tion would not be literal. Tingo expresses appropri- 
ately dipping and dyeing, and these only. 

Indeed, the meaning of tingo is to be learned from 
its use in the Latin language, and not from the use of 
its root in the Greek. When this is ascertained, then 
the philologist may look into its origin, to discover a 
correspondence. It may be expected that the root 
will contain some idea which has been a foundation 
to its use in the derived language. But a corres- 
pondence in all their meanings would often be looked 
for in vain. The derived word often drops every 
meaning of the root but one, and takes others that 
the root never possessed. 

Does Mr. Ewing deny that tingo signifies to dipi 
If he does, the classical use of that word will contra- 
dict him. The dipping of the sun, inoon, and stars in 
the pcean, as we would express it, is in the language 
of the Latin poets expressed by tingo. If he does not 
deny this, his assertion in the above extract is nothing 
to his purpose. 

If there was any need of authority with respect to 
the meaning of tiiigo, we have it in Tertullian. He 
oinderstood the Latin language, and he uses tingo for 
Up. It is well known that he believed that proper 
baptism consisted in three immeraonn ; and he trans* 
lated the Greek verb by tmgo^ 
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The same analogy is recogm2;ed by our own lan- 
guage ; and though I would not say with some, that 
dip has dye as a secondary signification, yet in certain 
circumstances it may have this import by conse« 

auence, — *^ colours dipped in heaven.^* Since, then, 
le anal(^y of so many languages connects dipping 
and dyeing by expressing them by the same word, 
why should not the same thing be su{^)osed in the 
Greek 1 and ^aitru, as it has the secondary meaning 
of dye, have also the primary meaning of dtp ? It 
may be added, that we have the authority of the La- 
tin poets, to translate /SoMrru by ttngo^ in the sense of 
dipping. As the Greek poets apply ^cmttw to the set- 
ting of a constellation, or its dipping in the ocean, the 
Latin poets express the same thing by mergo and 
tingo. 

Having viewed ^omttw in every light in which it 
can assist us on this subject, I shall now proceed to 
exhibit the examples of the occurrence of /Scwrri^w 
itself, which, to the utter es;clusion <rf the root, is ap- 
plied to the Christian rite. BcMrrw, the root, I have 
shown to possess two meaniiigs, and two only, to dip 
and to dye. Ba^n^w, I have asserted, has but one 
signification. It has been formed on the idea of the 
primary meaning of the root, and has never admitted 
the secondary. Now, both these things have been 
mistaken by writers on both sides of this controversy. 
It has been generally taken for granted, that the twa 
words are equally applicable to baptism ; and that 
they both equally signify to dye. Both of them are 
supposed, in a secondary sense, to signify to toash, or 
fnoiaten. I do not admit this with respect to either. 
I have already proved this with respect to ^a-rrw ; the 
proof is equally strong with respect to ^arrr^w. My 
position is, that it always signifies to dip ; he- 

VER EXPRESSING ANT THIN« BUT MODE. NoW, as 1 

have all the lexicographers and commentators against 
me in this opinion, it will be necessary to say a word 
or two with respeoi to the authority of lexicons*^ Many 
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may be startled at the idea of refusiog to submit to 
the unanimous authority of lexicons, as an instance of 
the boldest skepticism. Are lexicons, it may be said, 
of no authority 1 Now, I admit that lexicons are an 
authority, but they are not an idtimcUe authority. 
Lexicographers have been guided by their own judg- 
ment in examining the various passages ia^which a 
word occurs : and it is still competent for every man 
to have recourse to the same sources. The meaning 
of a word must ultimately be determined by an actual 
inspection of the passages in which it occurs, as often 
as any one chooses to dispute the judgment of the 
lexicographer. The use of a word, as it occurs in the 
writers of authority in the English language, is an 
appeal that any man is entitled to make against the 
decision of Dr. Johnson himself. The practice of a 
language is the House of Lords, which is competent 
to revise the decisions of all dictionaries. 

But though it is always lawful to appeal from lexi- 
cons to the language itself, it is seldom that there can 
be any necessity for this, with respect to the primary 
meaning of words. Indeed, with respect to the pri- 
mary meaning of common words, I can think of no 
instance in which lexicons are to be suspected. This 
is a feature so marked, that any painter can catch, 
and faithfully represent. Indeed, I would consider it 
the most unreasonable skepticism, to deny that a word 
has a meaning, which all lexicons give as its primary 
meaning. On this point, I have no quarrel with the 
lexicons. There is the most complete harmony ampng 
them, in representing dip as the primary meaning of 
^wKTi^ui and ^aiert^. Except they had a turn to serve, 
it is impossible to tptstake the primary meaning of a 
word commonly used. Accordingly, Baptist writers 
have always appealed, with the greatest confidence, 
to the lexicons even of Psedo-Baptist writers. On the 
contrary, their opponents often taken refuge in a sup- 
posed sacred or Scriptural use, that they may be 
screened from the fire of the lexicons^ 
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It is in giving secondary meanings, in which the 
lines are not so easily discovered, that the vision of the 
lexicographers is to be suspected. Nor is it with re- 
spect to real secondary meanings that they are likely 
to be mistaken. Their peculiar error is in giving as 
secondary meanings, what are not properly meanings 
at all. The same objection that I have to lexicons, 
ijvith respect to this word, I have not with respect to it 
alone, but with respect to almost all words to which 
they assign a great variety of meanings. I do not 
exclude Dr. Johnson himself from this censure. 

It may appe^ strange to some, that the most 
learned men can be imposed upon in this matter ; and 
with respect to words which they find in use in what 
they read, think that they have meanings which they 
have not. But a Uttle consideration of the nature of ~ 
the mistake will explain this matter. I admit that 
the meaning which they take out of the word, is 
always imj^ed in the passage where the word occurs. 
But I deny tbatthid meaning is expressed by the 
word. It is always made out by implication, or in 
some other way. 

To explain this point more clearly, I shadl lay down 
a canon, and by this I mean a first principle in criti- 
cism. That which does not contain its own evidence 
is not entitled to the name of a critical canon. 1 do 
not request my readers to admit my canon. I insist on 
their submission — ^let them deny it if they can. My 
canon is, that in certain situations two words, os even 

SXVEBAL WOHPS MAY WITH EQUAL PBOPRIETV FILL 
THE SAME PLACE, THOUGH TBEF ARE ALL ESSEN- 
TIALLY DIFFERENT IN THEIR SIGNIFICATIONS. The 

physician, for instance, may, with, equal propriety and 
perspicuity, say either " dip the bread in the wine,'^ 
or, "moisten the bread in the wine." Yet this does 
not import that c^p signifies to maUteriy or that moisten 
signifies to dip. Each of these words has its own 
pecuUar meaning, which the other does not possess^ 
Dip th^ bread does not say moisten the breads yet it is 
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known that the object of the dipping is to moisten. 
Now it is from ignorance of this principle that lexi- 
cographers have given meanings to words which they 
do not possess ; and have thereby laid a foundation 
for evasive criticism on controverted subjects, with 
respect to almost all questions. In Greek it might be 
said with equal propriety Ssxxfou sv oivw, or ^o^J^ai sv oivw, 
" moUten in wine, or dip in wine ;" and from this cir- 
cumstance it is rashly and unphilosophically con- 
cluded that one of the meanings of ^a^rrw is to 
moistem 

Let it be remembered that my censure lies against 
the. critical exactness of lexicographers, and not 
against their integrity, or even their general learning 
and ability. I go farther, — I acquit them of mislead- 
ing their readers with respect to the general meaning 
of the passages, on the authority of which they have 
falsely assigned such secondary meanings. The ideas 
which they affix to such words, are implied in the 
passage, though not the meaning of the words out of 
which they take them. But this, which is harmless 
with respect to most cases, is hurtful in all points of 
controversy, as it gives a foundation for the evasive 
ingenuity of sophistry in the defence of error. It may 
be of no importance^ to correct the lexicographer, who, 
from finding the expressions isv^ai sv oivu and ^a^ou sv 
oivw employed for the same thing, asserts that here 
^tx^cu signifies to moisten. But it is of great import- 
ance when the error is brought to apply to an ordi- 
nance of Christ. Besides, it introduces confusion 
into language, and makes the acquisition of it much 
more difficult to learners. The mind must be stored 
with a number of different meanings in which there is 
no real difference. What an insurmountable task 
would it be to master a language, if, in reaUty, words 
hadj as many different meanings as lexicons represent 
them! Parkhjurst gives six meanings to iSa^w^w. I 
undertake to prove that it has but one : yet he and I 
do not differ about the primary meaning of this word. 
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I blame him as giving different meanings, when there 
is no real difference in the meaning of this word. He 
assigns to it figurative meanings. I maintain, that 
in figures there is no different meaning of the word. 
It is only a figurative application. The meaning of 
the word is always the same. Nor does any one need 
to have a figurative application explained in any other 
way, than by giving the proper meaning of the word. 
When this is known, it must be a bad figure that does 
not contain its own light. It is useless to load lexi- 
cons with figurative applications, except as a concord- 
ance. 

Polybius, vol. iii. p. 311. ult. applies the word to 
soldiers passing through water, immersed (^a^rn^ofi^voi) 
up to the breast. Here surely the Word cannot mean 
pouring or sprinkling. The soldiers in passing through 
the water ^vere dipped as far as the breast. Strabo 
also applies the word to Alexander's soldiers march- 
ing a whole day through the tide, between the moun- 
tain Climax and the sea, (Lib. xiv. p. 982.) jSairn- 
^ofiLgvwv, baptized up to the middle. Surely this bap- 
tism was immersion. 

Plutarch, speaking of a Roman general, dying of 
his wounds, says, that having dipped (fia^TKfas) his 
hand in blood, he wrote the inscription for a trophy. 
Here the mode of the action cannot be questioned. 
The instrument of writing is dipped in the colouring 
fluid. 

Diodorus Siculus, speaking of the sinking of ani- 
mals in water, says, that when the water overflows, 
" many of the land animals, ^aitTi^o^i^sva^ immersed in 
the river, perish." This baptism also is immersion. 
The whole land was overwhelmed with water. This 
itself, upon a principle before explained, might be 
called a baptism or immersion, in perfect consistency 
with the modal meaning of the word. However, it is 
not the land, but the Jand animals, that are here said 
to be baptized. Thes^ would at first swim, but they 
would soon sink^ and be entirely immersed. There 
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is here then no catachrestic extension of the wcH'd, as 
in the cases which I have illustrated in another place. 
^ The sinking of animals in water is here called bap^ 
tism. What then is baptism but immersion ? Upon 
the principle of giving secondary meanings te words, 
which has been resisted by me, drown might be given 
as an additional meaning to ^air^igw, from the autho- 
rity of this passage. As the animals were droumed by 
immersion, this immersion might be called drown- 
ing. 

Lucian uses the word in a like case, and with cir- 
cumstances that explain the former example. To- 
wards the end of the dialogue, he makes Timon, the 
man-hater, say, that if he saw a man carried down 
the stream, and crying for help, he Would baptize 
him, xai t)v nva rou xsi(jm.jvo^ o ^eanx^g fta^ou^spr^^ o df , ra^ 
5^fiijaf Of gywv, avf iXaSsC^ai ^sijrai^ djdsiv xai rourov siri xs^oXijv 
jSa-TTi^ovra, wf \kifis ayK>x\y\,tu ^uvii^ffni. ** If in winter^ 
the river should carry away any one with its 
stream^ and the person with outstretched hands 
should beg to be taken outy that he ibould drive 
him from the bank, and plunge him headlong^ so 
that he would not be able again to lift up his head 
above water,'*'* Here is a baptism^ the mode of which 
cannot be mistaken. Timon's baptism was certainly 
immersion. To resist such evidence, requires a har- 
dihood which I do not envy. Having such examples 
before my eyes, I cannot resist God, to please men. 
To attempt to throw doubt on the meaning of the 
word ^airri^w, is as vain as to question the significa- 
tion of the word dip. The latter isjnot more defi- 
nitely expressive of mode in the English, than the 
former is in Greek. The only circumstance that has 
enabled men to raise a cloud about iSown^w is, that 
it belongs to a dead language. There never was a 
word in any language, the meaning of which is more 
definite, or which is capable of being more clearly 
ascertained. 
The sinner is represented by Porphyry, (p. 282.) 
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as haptized up to his head, (^outri^srou ^i^yp xs^otXt};) in 
St3rx, a celebrated river in hell. Is there any ques- 
tion about the mode of this bapHsm ? 

Dr. Gale gives some striking examples from Strabo. 
** Strabo,^' says he, " is very plain in several in- 
stances : Speaking of the lake near Agrigentum, a 
town on the south shore of Sicily, now called Ger- 
genti, he says, things which otherwise will not 
stvim, do not sink (^aiw^stf^ou) in the water of the 
lake J but float like wgod. And there is a rividet in 
the south parts of Cappadocia, he tells us, whose 
waters are so buoyant^ that if an arrow is throum 
iny it will hardly sink or be dipped^ ^oMrri^stfdoi, into 
them." * " In another place, ascribing the fabulous 
properties of the lake Asphaltjtes to the lake Sirbon, ho 
says, the bitumen floats atop ^ because of the nature 
of the watery which admits no diving ; far if a 
man goes into it, he cannot sink, or be dipped^ 
ficuii'Ti^$(fSaij but is forcibly kept above. Now, in these 
several passages, the modal meaning of the word is 
confirmed in so clear, express, and decisive a manner, 
that obstinacy itself cannot find a plausible objection* 
Things that sink in other water, will not sink or be 
baptized in the lake near Agrigentum. .This is mode, 
and nothing but mode. It is immersion, and nothing 
but immersion. Sprinklings and powringy and- pop- 
ping, and drappingy and wetUngy and washingy and imr 
buingy and dedicatingy and devotmgy and consecrating^ 
with all the various meanings that have ever been 
forced on this word, are meanings invented merely to 
serve a purpose. And if the sinking of an arrow in 
water is called its baptism, what can baptism mean but 
immersion ? If, when the buoyancy of water will not 
suffer a person to sink, the idea is expressed by ^ow- 
^»^w, what can baptism be but an operation of the 
same nature with sinking or divingy which are used 
here as nearly synonymous terms with that which 
signifies to baptize 1 It may as well be said that 

8 
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tprinkling or pourings is sinking or divings as ib&i 
H is baptism. 

Two Greek critics are quoted by Dr. Gale, as apply- 
ing the word in exhibiting the beauty of Homer's 
representation of the death of one of his heroes : 
** He struck him across the neck with his heavy sword, 
and ihe whole sword became warm with hlood.^^ On this, 
Pseudo Didymus says, that the sword is represented 
ae dipped m blood, B^(MeT^(ih\. And Dionysius says, 
** In that phrase. Homer ex^^esses himself with the 
greatest energy, signifying that the sword was 
90 dipped, ^a*n(f6&fros, in Mood, that it toas even 
heated by it.'' - '• 

^ Heraclides Ponticus,*' says^ Dr. Gale, ;** a disciple 
of Aristotle, may help us, also* in fixipg the sense of 
the word ; for, moralizing the fable ctf Mars being 
taken by Vulcan, he says, Jfeptune is ingeniously sup- 
posed to deliver Mars from Vulcan, to signify, that when 
a piece ofvronis taken red hoi out of the fire, and put into 
water, l3aitri^&rou, the heal is repelled and extinguished, 
by the contrary nature of water.'^ Here we see that 
the immersion of hot iron in water, for the purpose of 
cooling it, is denominated a baptism. 

Themidtius, Orat. IV. p. 133, as quoted by Dr. 
Gale, says, " The pilot cannot tell but he may save 
one in the voyage that had better be drowned, ^ar- 
TKfatj sunk into the sea.** Such a baptieon, surely, 
would be immersion. 

The word occurs in the Greek translation of the 
Old Testament, and k faithfully rendered dip in ^ur 
version. 2 Swings v. 14. Koi xars^ri Noifiiav xou s^mfn- 
tffltro 6v Tw Ift^vifj MM-ojci^. Naaman went dotmi, and 
dipped himself seven times in Jordan. Here bath- 
ing in a river is called baptism. What more do we 
want, then, to teach us the mode of this ordinance of 
Christ 1 If there was not anoftiet passage of Scrip- 
ture to throw light on the institution, as far as respects 
i»ode, is not this, to etery teachable mind, perfectly 
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cafficient % But, it seems, We are crjii^ Tictory be* 
fore the field is won. This passage, which we think 
so decisive, has a far different aspect to others. On 
the contrary, it is made to afford evidence agsunst us. 
Well, this is strange indeed ; but ingenuity has manj 
shifts. Let us see how artifice can involve the pas^ 
sage in a cloud. Nothing is more easy. Does not 
the prophet command Naaman to wash ; if, then, he 
obeyed this command by baptizing himself, baptiz* 
ing must signify washing. For the sake of argu* 
ment, I will grant this reasoning, for a moment. I^ 
then, this is so, go, my brethren, and wash the per* 
Boa to be 'baptized, as you think Naaman washed 
himself from head to foot. This will show that you 
respect the e^^mple. In what manner soever the 
water was apptied to Naaman, he was bathed all over* 
If the word signifies to wash Ae whole body, who but 
the Pope himself, woukl take on him to substitute the 
eprinkling of a few drops in the place of this univer- 
eal washing 1 

But I do not admit the reasonmg , iliftt, from thn 
passage, concludes that ^arn'r^c*) signifies to wash, al* 
though no instance can be produced more plausible 
in favour of that opinion. This passage is a e<»nidete 
illustration of my canon. The two words, Xaucj and 
^BMm^w are here used interchangeably, yet they are 
Tiot of the seaoae signification. Not of the same signi- 
fication! it'may be asked, with surprise. Elisha com* 
mands him to wash ; be obeys by baptizing him- 
self; must not baptizing, then, be washing? I 
think none of my opponents will wish a stronger state- 
ment of their objection than I have made for them. 
Btit my doctrine remains uninjured by the assault* 
The true philok)gist will not find the smallest diffi- 
culty in reconciling this passage to it. The words 
Xoww and ^flwri^w have their own peculiar meankigs 
even here^ as well as every where else, without the 
smallest confusion. To baptize is not to wash ; but 
to baptize in a river or in any pure water, imf^s 
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washing, and may be used for it in certain situation&r* 
If Naaman dipped himself in Jordan he was washed. 
It comes to the same thing, whether a physician says, 
bathe yourself every morning in the seny or, dip yourself 
every morning in the sea, yet the words bathe and dip 
do not signify the same thing. We see, then, that 
we can make the very same use of our modal word 
dipy that the Greeks made of their ^aiw^w. No man 
who understands English, will say that the word dip 
and the word bathe signify tlie same thing, yet, in 
certain situations, they may be used indifferently. 
Persons at a batli may ask each other, did you dip 
this morning ? or did you bathe this morning ? To 
dtp may apply to the defiling of any thing, as well as 
to washing. It expresses no more than the mode. It 
is the situation in which it stands, and the word with 
which it is construed, that determine the object of the 
application of the mode. To dip in pure water, is to 
wash ; to dip in colouring matter, is to dye ; to dip 
into mire, is to defile. None of these ideas, however, 
are in the word dip itself. No word could determine 
mode, according to the principles of criticism em* 
ployed by writers on this subject. 

The error in this criticism is that which I have be- 
fore exposed. It supposes that, if in any circum- 
stances two words can be used interchangeably, they 
must signify the same thing; and that controver- 
sialists are at liberty to reciprocate their meanings, as 
often as the necessity of their cause demands it. This 
is a source of error more fruitful in false criticism, 
thtin any other of its numerous resources. There is 
a speciousness in it that has imposed on lexicogra- 
phers, critics, and commentators. They have uni- 
versally, so far as I know, taken as a first principle, 
that which is a mere figment. 

The Sibylline verse concerning the city of Athens, 
quoted by Plutarch in his life of Theseus, most ex^^ 
actly determines the meaning of iSoMtn^w. 
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*^ Thou mayest be dipped, O bladder ! but thou art 
not fated to sink.'' 

The remark of Yoesius and Turretine upon this is : 
** Hence it appears that ^ocvi^wv is more thans^MroXofsiv, 
which is to swim lightly on the surface^ and less than 
^uvsfv, which is to go down to the bottom^ so as to be de^ 
stroyed.** In the latter part of this distinction, they are 
certainly mistaken, as to both verbs, jSo^ri^siv may 
be applied to what goes to the bottom and perishes ; 
and duv5*v very frequently applies to things that sink 
without destruction. It is the usual word applied to 
the setting of the sun or its apparent sinking in the 
ocean ; and it is the word which Homer applies to 
the sinking of the marine deities who live in the bot- 
tom of the sea. Indeed the word has no more de- 
struction in it than ^oMrn^cd itself, which is occasion- 
ally applied to the sinking of ships. The matter of 
fact is, that whether the sinking object is destroyed 
or not, is learned from neither word, but from the cir- 
cumstances in which it is used. If ^oMtrnv is applied to 
a ship going to the bottom, its destruction is known 
without being expressed by this word : if ^vfiv is 
applied to Neptune, Thetis, or a sea nymph, it is in 
the same way known that there is no destruction. 
The obvious and characteristic distinction between the 
word is, that 5uv«iv is a neuter verb, signifying to sink^ 
not to cause something else to sink. But a thing that 
sinks of itself, will doubtless sink to the hottom^ if 
not prevented ; and if it is subject to destructi<m by 
such sinking, it will perish. It is therefore character* 
istically applied to things that sink to the bottom. 
But jSoMtri^sfv signifies merely to dip, without respect 
to depth or consequence, and is as proper to the im- 
mersion of an insect on the surface of the deepest part 
of the ocean, as to the sinking of a ship or a whale 
in the same. Both words might in many eases be ap« 
plied to the same thing indifierently, but in their cha-* 
racteristic meaning, as in the above verse, they are 
opposed. The ezinression in this verse is allegorical^ 
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literally referring to a bladder or leathern bottle, 
which, when empty, swims on the surface : if suffi* 
ciently filled, will dip, but will not sink. In this view, 
it asserts that the Athenian state, though it might be 
occasionally overwhelmed with calamities, yet would 
never perish. There is another sense which the ex- 
pression might have, which is very suitable to the am- 
biguity of an oracle- " You may yourselves destroy 
the state, otherwise it is imperishable. '* A leathern 
bottle might be so filled, as to force it to the bottom, 
though it would never sink of itself. Nothing can 
more decisively determine the exact characteristic im- 
port of ^a^Ti^siv than this verse. It is dip^ and no- 
thing but dip. " 

Mr. Swing's learned friend, in remarking on this 
word, falls into an error opposite to that of Vossiu,s 
and Turretine. They make the word denote to dtp, 
without going to the bottom : he makes it to dip, so 
as to continue under water. " Our Anti-paedo-bap- 
tist friends," says he, " when they contend, that from 
the examples adduced by them, immersion is the only 
sense in which ^a^n^w, in its literal acceptation, was 
employed, do not seem aware tha,t almost all of these 
examples imply, not a mere dipping, or immersion im- 
mediately followed by an emersion, but a continued 
and permanent immersion, a continuance under wa- 
ter." Now upon this I remark, first, that if there is 
one example in which it applies to an immersion, fol- 
lowed by an emersion, it is as good as a thousand to 
determine that it may apply to such immersions. I 
observe in the second place, that not one of the exam- 
ples imply a continuance under water. When the 
word is applied to a drowning man or a sinking ship, 
it no more implies the permanence of the immersion 
than when Plutarch uses it to signify the dipping of 
the hand in blood. The word has no reference to 
what follows the immersion ; and whether the thing 
immersed lies at the bottom, or is taken up, cannot 
bei learned from the word, but from the connexioa 
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and circumstances. It is a childish error to suppose, 
that we must have a model for Christian Baptism in 
tiae meaning of the word that designates it. But if 
this argument had any foundation, what does the 
gentleman mean by it 1 Does he think that baptized 
persons ought to be drowned ? This is surely very 
perverse. When it cannot be denied that the word 
denotes to dip^ they endeavour to make it more than 
dipping. Then by all means let them have Baptism 
in their own way. When we have brought them un- 
der the water, perhaps ihey will not make conscience 
of lying at the bottom. " 

The example referred to l)y Htammond is also irre- 
sistible : It is said of Eupolis, that being thrown into 
the sea, s^omw^sto, he was baptized. This baptism 
surely was immersion. This example shows us also 
that the word may be applied when the object is de- 
stroyed, as well as when it is raised again out of the 
water, though in general things dipped are taken im- 
mediately up after the dipping. The baptism spoken 
of by Plutarch, must also be immersion, ^aflrrKTov <fs sig 
^aXcMftfav : Baptize yowr self into the sea. 

The expression quoted by Hedericus from Heliod. 
b. V. is equally decisive, ^aitn^siv sig rijv XifAvi^v, to 
baptize into the lake. And that from iEsop, rvs 
vsoii xiv^uvsuoutfTjg /Sairri^etfdai, the ship being in danger* of 
sinkmg. If a ship sinking in the ocean is baptized, 
baptism must be immersion. 

But the language of no writer can have more autho- 
rity on this subject than that of Josephus. A Jew 
who wrote in the Greek language in the apostolic 
age, must be the best judge of the meaning of Greek 
words employed by Jews in his own time. Now 
this author uses the word frequently, and always in 
the sense of immersion. He uses it also sometimes 
figuratively with the same literal reference. Speaking 
of the nurification from defilement by a dead body, he 
says, paitTKfaAfTSc rs xou rrig rscpgag raving sig irijyijv sf f oivov : * 
** ami having dipped some of the ashe& into spring 
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water, they sprinkled,*' &c* Here we see the charac- 
teristic distinction between ^flwrn^w and foivw. The 
one is to dip^ Uie other to sprinkle. Antiq. L iv. c. 4. 
p. 96. 

On this example, Mr. EJwing's friend remarks :— 
" Now, upon looking into the Levitical law upon this 
particular point, (Numb. xix. 17,) we find the direc- 
tion was, * They shall take of the ashes, and rwmmg 
iioater shall be put thereto.^ Here, then, the putting rufi- 
nmg water to ashes^ is expressly termed ^anerKfayrsg rng 
vs<pfa^." Let the gentleman look a Uttle more closely, 
and he will see that his observation is not correct. It 
is true that Numb. xix. 17, and the above passage 
from Josephus, refer to the same thing ; but they do 
not relate it in the same manner. The Septuagint 
directs, that water shall be poured upon the ashes into 
a vessel ; Josephus relates the fact as if the ashes were 
thrown into the water." Now, this might make no dif- 
ference as to the water of purification, but it was a dif- 
ference as to the mode of preparing it. Nothing, then, 
can be farther from truth, than that the putting of the 
water on the ashes, according to Numb. xix. 17, is 
called by Josephus, the baptizing of the ashes. If Jo- 
septius speaks of the baptizing of the ashes, he repre- 
s^ts the ashes as being put into the water, and not 
the water as being poured on the ashes. He uses the 
verb sviTjfw as well as ^a^n^w. According to Josephus, 
then, the ashes were dipped or put into the water; 
though, according to the ^ptuagint, the water was 
poured out into a vessel on the ashes. 

Speaking of the storm that threatened destruc- 
tion to the ship that carried Jonah, he says, xou wTou 
•u^w fAsXXovrof ^a^'ri^stfdai row (fxcupou^, " when the ship 
was on the point of sinkmgy or just about to be 6ap- 
Hzed.^ What was the mode of this baptism 1 1. ix. c. 
10. p. 286. 

In the history of his own life, Josephus gives an ac- 
count of A remarkable escape which ne had in a voy- 
age to Rome^ when the ship itself foundered i& the 
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midst of the sea : ^MtrKfSiyrog yag r^iiMv rov itXomu xara 
lis^ov rov Adgtav, " For our ship having been baptized 
or immersed in the midst of the Adriatic sea," &c. Is 
there any doubt about the mode of thU baptism 1 p. 626. 

Speaking of the murder of Aristobulus, by command 
of Herod, he says, " The boy was sent to Jericho by 
night) sxgi ds xar' svroXiiv wro rwv raXarwv Paieri^o^LSvog 
sv xoXufi.€»jdf a reXfiura, and there by command having 
been immersed in a pond by the Galatians he perish- 
ed/' Jewish War, Book I. p. 696. The same traBs- 
action is related in the Antiquities in these words ; 
jSojouvTg^ ast xai ^OMrri^ovrs^, ug sv icoudia vtj^^ofitsvov oux avi^xav 
ib)i xou iravTOMratfiv airorvigou. " Pressing him down al- 
ways, as he was swimming, and baptizing him as in 
sport, they did not give over, till they entirely drowned 
nim.^ Can any thing be more express and exact than 
this 1 Here the baptizers drowned the baptized per- 
son in the pool, where they were bathing, p. 468- 

Describing the death of one Simon by his own hand, 
after he had killed his father^ mother, wife, and chil- 
dren, lest they should fall into the hands of the enemy, 
he says, oXov sig r^jv eawou (fipay^jv s^MtrKfs to {190^. ** He 
baptized or plunged his sword up to the hilt into his own 
bowels." The mode here is not doubtful ; the sword 
Was dipped in hife body. We have previously «en 
^oMTTw used in like circumstances, and g€a4'« wouid 
have been equally proper here, according to the ob- 
servation already made, that words which have a cha- 
racteristic distinction, may, in certain situations, be 
interchangeable. £^a«ri(rs, he caused it to dip^ may 
denote a greater eflfort than 6€a4^, dipped it. Jos* 
BelL Jud. 1. ii. p. 752. 

A little afterwards, he applies the word to the sink- 
ing of a ship : ftsra is rif)v ELsefnou (fvfib^o^v v'oXXoi rcjv 6«ri- 
^avcijv lou^aicjv, (tid^sg j^airri^ofAfvif]^ vsco^ CMTSVYjp^ovro rif]^ iroX^ftj^, 
" After this misfortune of Cestius, many of the Jews 
of distinctiop left the city, as people swim away from 
a sinking ship.'' Here a sitUeing ship is supposed to 
be baptized byj mfctogv p. 767, ' 
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He applies the word to the immersion of the ships 
which carried the people of Joppa, after being driven 
out of the city by the Romans : fAsrswfog vies^g^sts o 
xkvdm 6^(titTi(fsv. " The wave high raised, baptized 
or sunk them.'* Here is a subUme baptism. The 
surge, rising like mountains over the ships, immersed 
and sunk them to the bottom. The surge is the bap- 
tizer, the ships are baptized, and this baptism is the 
sinking of them to the bottom. Joseph. Jewish War, 
Book iii. p. 737. 

Towards the end of the same book, he thus speaks 
of those who perished in the lake of Gennesareth, 
having fled from the city of Taricheea : (fw auroi^ ffCow- 
ci^ovTo (fKouf^stfu " They were b(^tized or sunk with the 
ships themselves,'' p. 792. Here the Roman soldiers 
were the baptizers ; and in executing this duty, they 
sunk both sUps and men. 

Hippocrates uses this word sometimes, and alwa]^ 
in the sense for which I contend. We have seen that 
he uses ^owrrw very often : I have not found ^a^rrif w 
moi« than four times. This circumstance sufficienUy 
|m)ves, that though the words are so nearly related, 
they are not perfectly identical in signification. The 
first occurrence of it is in p. 254. ^aitn^siv •'oXiv ^ 
/a>«t yvvouKos xou fiuf ov ouyv^rtov, *^ Dip it again in breast 
milk and Egyptian ointment." He is speaking of a 
blister which was first to be dipped in the oil of roses, 
and if when thus applied, it should be too painful, it 
tvas to be dipped again in the manner above stated. 
The first dipping, as we have seen from a preceding 
quotation, is expressed by ^a4^. This shows that, 
in the radical signification of dipping, these words 
are perfectly of the same import : and that though 
they have their characteristic distinction, there are 
situations in which they are interchangeable, where 
the characteristic diflTerence may be expressed, but is 
not necessary. 

The same writer gives us the clearest insight into 
the meaning of this word, by twice comparing a pe- 
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culiar Mad of breathing in patients, to the breathing 
of a person after being immersed : avs^ryesv u)s surw 
^sQaitTt(f6ai avflMrvsoutfi. " He breathed as persons breathe 
after being baptized,'^ p. 340. The same comparison 
occurs again, p. 357, in the following words : av«*vf i, 
oiev sx Tttu ^s€ouitrt(f6ou avoMtvgouffi. Surely unbelief must 
be obstinate, if this does not remove it. The breath- 
ing of persons und^r the disease referred to, is like 
the breathing of a person after baptism. Can any 
thingy then, be more obvious, than that baptism is an 
immersion in water, even an immersion over head, so 
as to stop the breath till it is over 1 

Hippocrates applies the wcnrd also to a ship sinking, 
by being overburthened : i**! yeXoufw rov rifjir vija «'oXXo»«'i 
q^o^ioMfi ^outTUfoyra^ sira (j^fii90fbSvov rif) ^oiXami ori xorr* 
€uditfs¥ owT-nv <Xii^. " Shall I not laugh at the man 
-who baptizes or immerses his ship, by overlading it ; 
then complains of the sea, that it ingulfs it with its 
cargo f* p. 532. What sort of baptism was this 1 Is 
it possible that a mind really thirsting for the know* 
led^ of Grod's laws, can resist such evidence ? Here 
we see iSairn^d) not only most definitely signifying to 
immerse, but contrasted with another word, which 
signifies this with additional circumstances. BoMrn^w 
is used to denote that immersion that takes place 
when a ship is weighed down by its burthen, so as to 
be completely under water : xaTaQw6i!^(>i signifies to 
make to go down into the abyss. Yet we have more 
than once met with instances in which iSoMtn^w itself 
is applied to a ship going to the bottom. But. as I 
observed in such cases, it is not from the word itself 
that it is known that the ship goes to the bottom, but 
from the circumstances. It does not, by virtue of its 
own intrinsic meaning, denote going to the bottom, 
but to dip or immerse, without reference to depth. It 
may, then, be applied when the operation is extended 
to the bottom, as well as when it is confined to 
the sutface. But when it is so applied, it does not 
definitely distinguish the idea of depth. When this 
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is intended to be expressed, another word^ as in the 
present case, is employed : xara€udif« definitely ex- 
presses going down into the abyss. 

This word is found in Polybius, in circumstances 
that leave no doubt of its signification. He applies 
it to soldiers wading through deep water, and ex- 
pressly Umits its application to that part of the body 
which was covered with water : fAoXig sw^ rwv f^a^wv oi 
fl'ff^oi jSairri^ofASvoi 6if€aivov. " The foot soldiers passed 
with dijBBiculty, baptized or immersed up to the 
breast." Polyb. iii. c. 72. Does not this decisively 
determine the meaning of ^a^rn^w 1 They were not, 
indeed, plunged over head; but for this reason, a 
limitation is introduced, confining the appUcation of 
the word to that part of the body which was under 
water. That only was baptized which was buried. 

The same author gives us another example equally 
decisive ; Auroi u*' aurwv ^oMCri^offcffvoi xou xaro^uvovrg^ iv 
Toif rsXfWMfiv. "They are of themselves baptized or 
inunersed, and sunk in the marshes," v. c. 47. Here 
fitMfrX,o[im is coupled with xaro^uvw, as a word of simi- 
lar import, though not exactly synonymous : the for- 
mer denoting simple immersion ; the latter, the sink* 
ing of the immersed object to the bottom. 

Dio also affords evidence decisive of the same mean- 
ing : fl'avrgXw^ /SoMrri^ovrai. " They are entirely bap- 
tized, sunk, overwhelmed, or immersed," xxxvui* 
p. 84. 

He applies it, as we have seen it emjdoycd by 
others, to the sinking of ships : x^'f^v roiouro^ sSai^ifi}^ 
mv X"^«v ttflrotfav xarstfxsv <^(fTS — ra irXoia ra sv t« TiQsphi — 
^atfrttfArivm. " So great a storm suddenly arose through 
the whole country, that the boats were baptized or 
sunk in the Tiber," xxxvii. What then is baptism 
but immersion 1 

He appUes it in the same way, L. 492 : *(^ f*«v av 
o^x* wr* aurou rou •'Xijduo^ rm xo^tsm ^atrtifhtvi* " How 
could it escape sinkings from the very multitude of 
rowers." We see, then, that the classical writers in the 
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Greek language, without exception, know nothing of 
this word in any other signification than that of ivu 
mersing. They never apply it to any other mode. 
They no more apply it to pouring or sprinklings 
&c. than to warming or cooling. Such significations 
have been conjured up by profane ingenuity, endea* 
vouring to force the words of the Spirit of Gk)d into 
agreement with the long established practices of mei^ 
in perverting the ordinances of God. 

Porphyry applies the word to the heathen opinion 
of the baptism of the wicked in Styx, the famous river 
of hell : orav 6$ jcorij^o^ouiib^vo^ eri^i}, avofuifniro; fMv eof 

©Xiyov fl'goSa^ /ScMtri^ffroi fts^gi xscpaXrig, ** When the ac- 
cused person enters the. river, if he is innocent, he 
passes boldly through, having the water up to his 
knees ; but if guilty, having advanced a Uttle, he is 
plunged or baptized up to the head/' De Styge, p. 
282. The baptism of Styx, then, is an immersion of 
the body up to the bead. Tl^ part not dipped, is ex* 
pressly excepted* 

Diodorus Siculus applies^ the word to the sinking of 
beasts carried away by a river : Twv ds 'Xjsg<foum &tjf iwv ra 
fToXXa fjhsv mr^ rov ^orofAou itsgtkricp^svra, $M^igSTai jSoMrri^o- 

" The most of the land animals being caught by the 
river, sinking or bemg^baptizedy perish ; but some es- 
caping to the higher grounds, are saved/' I. p. 33. 
Here, to be baptizedy is to sink in water. This exam- 
ple, also, confirms my observation, that though when 
sinking to the bottom^ or sinkmg in the great deep^ is de- 
signed to be distinguished from simple immersion, 
^(MTi^u) could not suit the situation ; but another 
word, such as xarofiuvw, xejcara^udi^w, xarowfovri^w, &C. is 
used ; yet ^au^i^w will apply to the deepest immer- 
sion, and to destruction by immersion, when there is 
no contrast, and when the depth and destruction are 
known from other words or circumstances in the con- 
nexion. Bavrt^<*i denotes simple immersion, yet it 
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may be used in circumstonces when that imttierBk>ii 
is certainly known to be going to the botton^y and bmng 
destroyed. 

There are instances in which the word is by some 
translated waahy and in which the general meaning 
may be thus well enough expressed in a free veri^on. 
Still, however, the word, even in such situations, 
does not express the idea of washing, but has its own 
peculiar meaning of mode, the idea of noashing being 
only a consequence from the dipping. There are some 
cases in which it is pretended that it must apply to 
purification by sprinkling, &c. Now, as I am pledged 
to shiyw, that the word does not signify to wash in ang 
HMNMier, I am still more boiind to dhow that it does not 
denote purification by sprinkling. I shall therefore 
BOW attend to this part of the subject. 

In Ecclesiast. xxxiv. 30, it is said, ** He that wash- 
eth himself because of a dead body, and toucheth it 
again,, what availeth his washing V^ Now, as ^««r- 
c*gofwvo^ is the word here used, and as from Numb, 
xix. 18, we learn that such a person was to be puri- 
fied by sprinkling, does it follow that jSav'n^oj must 
signify. to sprinkle, or to purify by sprinkling? He that 
wishes to see this objeption honecrtly stated in all its 
strength, and refuted in the most triiimph9.nt manner, 
may consult Dr. Gale's Reflections cm Dr. Wall's His- 
tory of Infant Baptism. But the answer must be 
obvious to every person who consults Numb. xix. 19. 
which shows that sprinkling was biit a part of that 

Eurification, and that the unclean person was also 
athed in water, ft is this bathing that is effected by 
baptisJH. The passage in question ought to be trans- 
lated, — " He that dippeth or baptheth himself because 
of a dead body, and toucheth it again, what availeth his 
dippmg or baptism ?" The word /Sa^rn^w has here its 
appropriate meaning, without the smallest deviation. 
Besides, had there been no immersion or bathing of 
the whole body enjoined in Numbers, I would utterly 
despise this objection. Though God had not made 
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bathing of the bcnly a part of this purification, might 
not the traditions of the elders have made the addi- 
tion 1 And would not this have been sufficient autho« 
rity for the author of this Apocryphal book to make a 
ground of his reasoning 1 When I have proved the 
meaning of a Greek word, by the authority of the 
whole consent of Greek lite^atuije, Iwill not surrender 
it to the supposition of the strict adherence of the 
Jewish nation, in the time of the writing of the Apo- 
crypha, to the Mosaic ritual. We know that they 
made many additions, and that these were esteemed 
as of equal authority with the rites of Moses. 

For a very full and interesting discussion of Luke 
xi. 38, and Mark vii. 4, let the reader consult Dn 
Gale, p. 125. Here he will find a triumphant an- 
swer to every quibble from Dr. Wall. But as the text 
itself is perfectly sufficient for my purpose, I shall not 
swell my volume with quotations from that learned 
writer- In our version, Luke xi. 38, sSairTitf^ii is trans- 
lated wash* " And when the Pharisee saw it, he mar- 
velled that he had not first washed before dinner." 
The objection is, does not ^omtci^w, then, sometimes 
denote to wash ? Nay, farther, as the Jews washed the 
hands by having water poured 6n them, and as this 
passage reispecta the washing of the hands, is there 
not here evidence that the word in question some- 
times signifies to wash by pouring ? This, surely, is as 
strong a statement of their objection as our opponents 
can wish. Yet in all its plausibility, I despise it. 
Even here, the word signifies to dip, and not to wash. 
Dipping is the thing expressed : washing is the conse- 
quence, known by inference. It is dipping, whether 
k relates to the haiids or the whole body. But many 
examples from the Jews, and also from the Greeks, it 
is said, prove that the hands were washed by pouring 
water on them by a servant, and I care not th^t 
ten thousand such examples were brought forward. 
Though this might be the usual mode of washing the 
haudsy it migfbt not be the cmly mode, which is cmon- 
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dantly sufficient tor my purpose. The pafensibUity of 
this is endugh for me ; but Dr. Gale has proved from 
Dr. Pococfee, that the Jews sometimes washed their 
hands by dipping. People of distinction might have 
water pour^ on their hands by servants, but it is not 
likely that this was the common practice of the body 
of the people in any nation. The examples from Ho- 
mer cannot inform, us with respect to the practice of 
the common people. 

But I say this without any view to my argument 
in this place, for it is evident that the word does not 
here refer to the washing of the hands. It may apply 
to any part, as well as to the whole ; but whenever it is 
used without its regimen expressed, it applies to the 
whole body- When a part only is dipped the part is 
mentioned, or some part is e:^cepted, as is the case 
with Xouw. The passage, then, ought to have been 
translated^-— " And when the Pharisee saw it, he mar- 
velled that he was not baptized, or dipped before din- 
ner.'' The Pharisees themselves on some occasions, 
would not eat till they had used the bath, and this 
Pharisee might expect still more eminent devotion 
from Jesus. Indeed, to use the bath before dinner, 
was a very common practice in eastern countries ; 
and the practice would still be more in vogue with 
those who considered it a religious purification. But 
there is np need to refer to the practice of the time, 
nor to ransack the writings of the Rabbins, for the 
practice of the Jews. We have here the authority of 
the Holy Spirit for the Jewish custom. He uses the 
word ^aflfTi^w, and that word signifies to dip^ and only 
to dip. If I have established the acceptation of this word 
by the consent of use, even an inexplicable difficulty 
in this case woidd not affect the certainty of my con- 
clusions. 3wt the difficulty is not inexplicable. What 
should hinder the word to have here its usual import 1 

Mark vii. 4. our translators render, " except they 
wash, they eat not." Now, my opponents may say, 
does not ^ateri^oi here signify to wash ? I answer XkCK 
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Dipping is the thing expressed; but it is used in such 
circumstances as to imply washing. The woihmg is a 
consequence from the dipping, ft ought to have been 
translated, "except they dip themselves, Aey eat 
not." In the {^receding context, we are told that in 
ordinary they do not eat without washing their hands. 
Here we are tcdd that when they ccnne from market, 
they eat not till they are dipped or baptized. Dr. 
CampbelFs notion, that vvitru and paien^Q here both 
refer to the hands, the one to washing by having wa- 
ter poured on them, and the other by dipping them, I 
do not approve. For, though ^cwrn^w will apply to 
the dipping of the hands, as well as to the dipping of 
the whole body, yet when no part is mentioned or ex- 
cepted, the whole body is always meant. His view 
o£ the matter I consider nothing but an ingenious c<hi- 
ceit, without any authority from the practice of the 
language. Nt^ru cannot denote a peculiar mode of 
washing, in distinctk)n from another mode. Besides, 
to wash any thing by me^e ffipping, is not so thorough 
a washing as may be expressed by vhttw. Now, if the 
words both refer to the washing of the hands, the first 
will be the best washing, which is contrary to Dr. 
CarapbclPs supposition. Dr. Campbell, indeed, with 
Pearce and Wetstein, understands irn^T^of a handful 
of water. But they produce no example in which 
flToyfirtj has this signification, and therefore the opinion 
has no authority. Indeed, there is a self-contradic- 
tion in the opinion of these learned writers on this 
point. TlvyiLfjj they properly consider as signifying 
the fist, or shut hand ; and from this, suppose that the 
word here denotes as much water as may be held in 
the hollow of the hand, with the fingers closed. But 
a fist will bold no water ; and the hand with the fin- 
gers closed so as to hold water, is no fist With as lit- 
tle reason can it be supposed to signify, as Dr. Camp- 
bell suggjests, that it\)y^ denotes the manner of wash- 
ing, with reference to the form of the hands when 
they wash each other. In sueh circumstances, nei« 
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ih^pf them is a fist, but still less the washing hand* 
In this operation the hands infold one-another, and if 
there 4^ any thing like a fist, it is the two hands united. 
Dr. Campbell quotes, with approbation, the remark of 
Wetsteim : ^oMm^fo'^ai est manos aquse immergere, 
vi*rs(f6a4 manibus affundere.'' But the former does 
not signify to dip the hand$y except the regimen is ex- 
pressed ; and though the latter applies to pouring wa- 
ter on the hands, it will equally apply to washing out 
of a bason. Parkhurst, indeed, translates the phrase, 
" to wash the hands with the fist, thai is, by rubbing water 
on the palm of one hand, with the doubled fist of the 
other.*' This distinguishes the infolded hand as the 
rubbing hand, but, as a matter of fact, I believe that, 
though both hands maybe said to rub on each other, 
yet the infolding hand is distinguished as the rubbing 
hand. To wash the hand with the^ fist, is not an expres- 
sion which would be likely to be chosen to express 
the operation of washing the hands. The palm of 
one hand is applied to the palm of the other ; and 
when the palm of one hand is applied to the back of 
the other, the intention is to cleanse the latter, and 
not by the latter to cleanse the former. Besides, the 
inside haqd is seldom closed into a fist. I prefer, 
therefore, the explanation of Lightfoot, which is both 
most agreeable to the meaning of ^uyf^ij, and to the 
Jewish traditions. He understands it as denoting the 
hand as far as Ihefi^t extended. This is agreeable to 
the definition of the word by Pollux : " If you shut 
your hand, the outside is called iruyfi.7):" and it is 
agreeable to the Jewish traditions, one of which he 
shows, enjoins such a washing. The contrast, then, 
here, is between the washing of the hands up to the 
wrist, and the immersion of the whole body. Dr. 
Campbell, indeed, remarks, that " it ought to be ob- 
served, that ^aitTKfuvrat is notin the passive voice, but 
the middle, and is contrasted with vi^^c^vrai, also in the 
middle, so that, by every rule, the latter must be 
understood actively as well as the former." But, 
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though I understand ^outrufusircu in the middle voice, 
I do not acknowledge that this is necessarily required 
from a. contrast with vt^/covroi. Let the meaning of 
this passage be what it will, the active, passive, and 
middle voices, might be so associated. I Imow no 
rule that requires such a conformity as Dr. Campbell 
here demands. It might be said of Christians, xuj iaxo» 
^8i«^ov ^pa/yo\)<fi^ xof /Socri^ovrai. They ml the Lord^B 
Supper^ and they are baptized. The contrast between 
yh^ujvrai and ^a^rutuiyrat in the passage referred to, 
does not require the same vdce. Ni-^j^iTi, the active 
itself might have been used, and ^cwTKrwvTai in the 
passive* I understand it in the middle, not because 
' }ft^mra4 is middle, but because in the baptism referred 
to, every one baptized himself. Had it been as in 
Christian baptism, I would understand it in the 
passive. 

Mr. Ewing translates the passage thus : <* For the 
Pharisees and all. the Jews, except they wash their 
hands oft, eat not, holding the tradition of the elders. 
And even when they have come from a market, unless 
they baptize, they eat not,*' &c. But the word o/if, 
as a translation of flruyfATj, is liable to the objections 
of Dr. Campbell, which I need not here repeat. Mr. 
Ewing surely should have obviated them. Besides, 
neither Mr. Ewing, nor any other, so far as I know, 
has produced one examj^e, in which iruyp.*j confessedly 
signifies oft. Without this the translation has no autho- 
rity. Mr. Ewing translates xou and even, for which 
there is no authority. That particle often signifies 
eveny but never and even. Mr. Ewing's translation 
makes their baptism after the market, inferior to the 
washing before mentioned.. But this certainly re- 
verses the true meaninj^. Defilement certainly was 
understood . to be increased by the market. Mr. 
Ewing indeed endeavours to give a turn to this, but 
it is a complete failure.- " And in order to show how 
strictly they hold this tradition,'^ he says, ^* they ob- 
served it, not merely on their more solenm occasions. 
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but even when they had just eome from places of 

Eablic resort, and from the ordinary intercomrse of 
fe." But where did Mr. Ewing find their wore 5o- 
temn occarionsf This is apocryphal, find like the 
Apocrypha, it c<mtradictB the genuine Scriptures. 
The Evangelist declares, that except they wash their 
hande^ they eain^U This implies, that they never sat 
down ta table, even at their ordinary meals, without 
washing. The baptism Sifter market, then, must have 
been a greater or more- extensive purification. Mr. 
Ewing supposes that the word baptize is used here to 
show that the washing was not for cleanliness, but 
was a religious custom. But this is, shown suffi- 
ciently, if baptize were not used. It is directly stated, 
that this washing was obedience to the tradition of the 
elders. Lobserv^ farther, that if the washing was not 
by other circumstances known to be a religious cus« 
tom, this would not have been fctiown by the word 
jSflwri^w more than by virrw. Besifdes^^airTKrwvrai does 
not here explain or limit vi4^vfl'ai. If the latter could 
not, with the words construed with it, be known to 
designate a religious observance, it can receive no as- 
mtance from the former. Mr. Ewing understands 
both words as referring to the same thing, washing 
the hands by water poured on them. Why then is 
^i^TOi changed for ^cMrn^wt Surely the change of the 
word intimates a change of the meaning in such cir- 
cumstances. *' They eat not, except they wash 
their hands. And after market, they eat not, except 
they baptizey Surely no person, who has not a pur- 
pose to serve, would suppose that baptize here meant 
the very same thing with wash the hands. But if it 
is insisted that baptize here is distinguished from 
wrrw as a religious washing, then how will it deter- 
mine that vifrw here refers to a religious washing 1 
If it is here so distinguished from vMrrw, then the 
washing denoted by vnr^-w cannot be a religious waish- 
mg. This would import, that the washing of the 
Itfmds first spoken of by virrw was not a religious 
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washing ; and that the latter washing was distin- 
guished from the former by this. The meaning then 
would be : ^* Except they wash their hands, they eat 
not ; and when they have come from the market, 
they eat not, until they have washed their hands reli- 
giously.^' 

But as respects my argument, I care not whether 
fi(Mcri(S<jivrai here refers to the hands or the whole 
body ; it is perfectly sufficient for me, if it here ad- 
mits its usual meaning. Let it be here observed, and 
never let it be forgotten, that with respect to the 
meaning of a word in any passage, the proof that it 
has such a meaning always lies upon him who uses it 
in that meaning as an argument or objection ; for 
this obvious reason, that if it is net proved, it is nei- 
ther argument nor objection. Now if I choose to 
bring this passage as an argument, or as additional 
evidence, I must prove its iheaning. . In this way I 
have viewed it as having weight* But if I choose to 
give up its evidence, and stand on the defence, my 
antagonist is bound to prove his view of it as a groimd 
of his objection, and ray cause requires no more of 
me than to show that the word in such a situation is 
capable of the meaning for which I ccmtend. For it 
is evident, that if it may have such a meaning, it can- 
not be certain that it has not that signification. Many 
a passage may contain the disputed word in* such cir- 
cumstances as to afford no definite evidence. It can- 
not, in such a passage, be used as proof ; it is enough, 
if it admits the meaning contended for. This is a 
grand law of controversy, attention to which will 
save the advocates of^ truth much useless toil ; and 
keep them from attempting to prove what it may not 
be possible to prove, and what they are not required 
to prove. It will also assist the inquirer to arrive at 
truth. Now in the present case, except Mr. Ewing 
proves that ^ewrio'wvfl'ai mw* here sign^y the pouring 
of water upon the hands, or that it cannot refer to the 
dipping of the hands or the body, he has done nothing^. 
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I bring passages without number, to prove that the 
word must have the meaning for which I contend. No 
objection then could be valid against my conclusion, 
except a passage in which it cannot have ihaX signifies* 
tion. These observations I state as self-evident truths. 
The man who does not perceive their justness cannot 
be worth reasoning with. 

But why should it be thought incredible, that the 
Pharisees immersed themselves after market 1 If an 
Egyptian, on touching a 3wine, would run to the river 
and plunge in with his clothes, is it strange that the 
superstitious Pharisees should immerse themselves af- 
ter the pollution of the market 1 

Dr.. Gale, however, on the authority of the Syriac, 
Arabic, Ethiopic, and Persic versions, is inclined to 
understand the passage as relating to the dipping of 
the thingEf bought in the market. But as I decidedly 
prefer the other sense, I will not avail myself of this 
resource, t abhor the practice 6f catching at any 
forced meaning that serves a temporary purpose, at 
the expense of setting loose the meaning of Grod's 
word. I do not wish to force a favourite mode of bap. 
tism on the Scriptures, but I will implicitly submit my 
mind to the mode that God has appointed. I have 
not a wish on the subject, but to know the will of 
Christ. 

What our version, Mark vii. 4. calls the xoaMngy 
&c. the original calls ^oMrrKffMu^, the baptisms of cups, 
pots, &c. It may then be asked, does not this imply 
that this word signifies washing? But I answer as 
before, that though these things were dipped for uash 
mg, yet dipping and washing are not the same thing. 
The wasldng is not expressed, but is a mere conse- 
quence of the dipping. The passage, then, ought to 
be translated dippings^ or immersions^ or baptisms^ if 
the last term is adopted as an English word. The 
purification of all the things specified, except the last, 
was appointed by the law, Levit. xi. 32. to be affected 
by being put under water. But with respect to the 
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xXivca, or beds, Mr, Ewing asserts that the translatioB 
dippings would be manifestly absurd. Now what is 
mani^stly absurd caiu^ot be true. If this assertkm 
then is weQ founded, Mr. Ewing has opposed a barrier 
-which the b<dde8t cannot pass. But why is this ab« 
surd 1 Let us hear his own words. ** The articles 
specified in ver. 4. are all utensils and accommoda^ 
tions of the Jewish mode of eating, about which the 
Evangelist was speaking ; from the * cups, pots, and 
brazen vessels' of the cook and the butler, to the 
^ beds' of the triclmiumi or dining room, for the use 
of the family and their guests. There were, three 
only of these beds in <me room. Each was commonly 
Oi^cupied by three persons, and son^times by five, or 
even m<^e. Three such beds jnrobabiy accommodated 
our Lord and his disciples at the last supper. They 
must have been of such a size, therefore, as to pre- 
clude the idea of their being immersed, especiaUv 
being frequently immersed, as a religious ordiftance.^' 
Now I will admit this account in every tittle, yet still 
contend that there ie nothing like an abs^dity m the 
supposition, that the couches were immersd^* The 
thing is quite possible, and who will say that the su- 
perstitious Pharisees might not practise it ? It would 
indeed be a very inconvenient thing, but what obsta- 
cles will not superstition overcome 1 It would be a 
foolish thing ; but who would expect any thing but 
folly ill will- worship 1 Such religious practice was 
indeed absurd, but it is an abuse of language to assert 
that it is an absurdity to say that the Pharisees im- 
mersed their couches. Let Mr. Ewing beware of 
using such language. If the Holy Spirit has asserted 
that the Pharisees baptized their couches, aud if thia 
word signifies toimmersey Mr. Ewing has asserted that 
the Holy SjArit has asserted an absurdity. This ia 
no bght matter. It is an awful charge on the Spirit 
of Inspiration. 

Dr. Wardlaw is equally rash on /this point. He 
sui^x>9es that it is incredible that they immersBd ihm 
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bedi^ How is it incredible ? Is the thing impoed-' 
ble 1 If not its credibility depends on the testimony* 
But whether or not the Hcdy Spirit gives the testimony, 
depends on the meaning of the word. If from other 
passages we learn that it has this meaning, this pas- 
sage cannot teach the contrary, if the thing is possi- 
ble. Upon the principle of interpretation here recog- 
nized by Mr. Ewing and Dr. Wardlaw, we might re- 
ject every thing in history not suited to our own con- 
ceptions ; or explain them away by paring down the 
meaning of words. This is the very principle of the 
Neological exfdanation of the Scripture miracles. The 
diings are thought absurd in the obvious nieaning of 
the words ; and therefore the language must submit 
to accept a meaniug suitable to the conceptions of the 
critics. Mr. Robinson thinks the common view of 
the ex^doit of Samson in killing such a multitude 
with the jaw-bone of an ass incredible, and he takes 
away the incredibility of the ScripturcJ account, by 
explaining it of the tooth of a rock which Samson 
pulled down on his enemies. Dr. Wardlaw says, 
with resfiect to the immersion of beds, ^^ he who can 
receive it, let him receive if I say, he who dare 
reject it, rejects the testimony of Qod. This is a most 
improper way to speak on the subject. If immersion 
is the meaning of the word, it is not optional to re- 
ceive or reject it. Whether or not this is its mean- 
ing, must be learned from its history^ not from the 
atetract probability or improbability of the immersion 
of beds. If the history of the word declares its mean- 
ing to be immersion, the mere difficulty of immersiing 
beds^ in conformity to a religious tradition^ cannot imply 
that it haslanother meaning here. The princijple, then, 
of this objection, and the language in which these 
writers state it, cannot be too strongly reprobated* If 
adopted on other questions respecting the will of God, 
it tends to set us loose from the authority of his word. 
I will here reduce my observations oa this point to 
the form of a canon. When a thing is proved by suffix 
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titnU emdmctf no objectum from diffkuUUi e<m be ai^ 
ndtted as decisive^ except they involve an v/npoesibilUy^ 
This is self^vident, for otherwise nothing could ever 
be proved. If every man^s view of abstract probabi- 
lity were allowed to outweigh evidence, no truth 
would stand the test. The existence of Grod could 
not be proved. The Scriptures themselves could not 
abide such a trial. If my canon is not self-evident^ 
let no man receive it. But if it is just, it overturns 
not only this objection, but almost all the objections 
that have been alleged against immersion in Baptism. 
Besides, there is hardly any point of theological con- 
troversy in which it may not be useful. Many who 
are willing to admit it on the subject of Baptism^ 
may act contrary to it on other subjects. Indeed^ 
there are few who do not in things of small moment 
overlook this principle. 

In tracing the history of Jesus, we will see how 
much of the opposition to his claims were founded on 
the principle which my canon reprobates. When he 
said that he was the bread that came down from hea- 
ven, the Jews murmured, and replied, " Is j||ot this 
Jesus, the son of Joseph, whose father and mother 
we know ? How is it then that he saith, I came 
down from heaven f John vi. 42. Here was a diffi- 
culty that they thought insuperable. " We are sure 
he was bom among us — ^he could not therefore have 
come from heaven." But there was a solution to this 
difficulty, had their prejudices permitted them to find 
it. It was possible, that though born on earth, as a 
man, he might come from heaven, as he was God. 
But they were glad to catch at the apparent incon- 
sistency ; and their prejudices would not allow them 
to attempt to undeceive themselves. This in fact is 
the very substance of one common objection to the 
Deity of Christ. The Arians still collect all the pas- 
sages that assert the human nature of Christ, and 
take it for granted that this is a proof that he is not 
God. Let our brethren take care that it id not on the 

10 
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same principle they allege this objection to immer- 
sion in baptism. Were there no wish to find evi- 
dence on one side only, would it be supposed that it is 
absurd or incredible that the superstitious Pharisees 
immersed even their couches 1 — Another striking in- 
stance of objecting on this principle we have, John 
vii. 41, 42. "Shall Christ come out of Galilee ? 
Hath not the Scripture said, that Christ cometh of 
the seed of David, and out of the town of Bethlehem^ 
where David was f This would appear to them a 
noose from which he could not extricate himself — a 
difficulty that he could not solve. The Scriptures as- 
sert^ that the Christ will come out of Bethlehem^ but this 
man has come out of Galilee. Had they been as will- 
ing to see evidence in his favour, as evidence against 
him, they might have perceived that the agreement of 
these apparent contradictions was not impossible. 
The knowledge of his real history would have given 
the solution. But it was not a solution they wanted. 
In reading the history of Jesus also, it is not unin- 
structive to remark, that many things which appeared 
to his eifiemies decisive evidence against him, had no 
weight at all with his friends. This discrepancy shows 
how much our sentiments are under the influence of 
our feelings, and consequently the guilt of unbelief, 
with respect to any part of the divine counsel which 
we reject. Though we have no right to judge one 
another, we have a right, when God has given a re- 
velation, to ascribe all ignorance of it to sin. I make 
this observation not merely with respect to the point 
now in debate, or to criminate my opponents. The 
observation applies to every error, and as no man has 
attained in every thing to truth, it applies to us all. I 
make the observation to incite my brethren on both 
sides of this subject, to search without prejudice — to 
inquire under the influence of an impression of great 
accountableness. 

I will state farther, that in proving that a thing is 
not impossible, there is no obhgation to prove, that 
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any of the possible ways of solution did actually exist. 
The bare possibility of existence is enough. This 
also is self-evident, and may be stated as a canon. 
Yet from inattention to this, the opponents of immer- 
sion are constantly calling on us to prove, that there 
were in such and such places things necessary for dip- 
ping. Mr. Ewing guages the reservoirs and wells of 
Jerusalem, to show their insufficiency for immersion. 
He may then call on me to find a place sufficient to 
immerse a couch. But I will go on no such errand. 
If I have proved the meaning of the word, I will be- 
lieve the Spirit of God, who tells me that the Pharisees 
baptized their beds, and leave the superstition and in- 
dustry of the devotees to find or make such a place. 
Let the demand which our opponents in this instance 
make on us, be conceded to the infidel, the Bible must 
be given up. In replying to difficulties started by the 
deist, the defender of Christianity thinks he has am- 
ply done his duty, when he shows that the solution is 
f)03sible, without proving that the possible way of so- 
ution did actually exist. Indeed, many of the de- 
fenders of Christianity undertake too much^^ and l^y 
too much stress on actual proof, with respect to the 
way in which, difficulties may be removed. When 
such proof can be got, it is always right to produce it, 
more clearly to confound the infidel. But it is ex- 
tremely injudicious to lay such a stress on these solu- 
tions, as if they were actually necessary. It ought 
always to be strongly stated, that such proof is more 
than the defence of truth requires. When writers 
think themselves remarkably successful in this way, 
they are not disinclined to magnify the importance of 
their discoveries, and are willing to rest a part of the 
evidence on their own success. This discovers more 
vanity than judgment, and more desire for the glory 
of discovery, than for the interests of the truths de- 
fended. When this happens, it is not strange that 
infidels are emboldened to make the unreasonable de- 
mand, which their opponents have voluntarily rea- 
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dered themselves liable to answer. If I could prove 
that there was at Jerusalem a pond that could im- 
merse the High Church of Glasgow, I would cer- 
taiidy bring forward my proof ; but I would as cer- 
tainly disclaim the necessity. To give an example. 
In opposition to Dr. Campbell's opinion, that in Mark 
vii. 4. ^oi/irTKfuvTou refers to the dipping of the hands, 
Mr. Ewing, as his proof, alleges, that "as far as he has 
observed, there is only one way of washing either the 
hands or the feet in Scripture, and that is by pouring wa- 
ter upon them, and rubbing them as the water flows.'* 
Now, were I of Dr. Campbell's opinion on this pas- 
sage, I woidd grant Mr. Ewing all this, yet abide by 
my position. It is very possible that all the other in- 
stances of washing the hands that are mentioned in 
Scripture may be such, yet a different way have been 
in existence on some occasions. And if the expres- 
sion were /^flMrriCwtfi ra^ x^'f^> ^^^^ I would sup}K)se not 
only possible, but undoubtedly true. No number of 
examples of one mode of washing the hands, can 
prove that no other mode was ever practised, when 
the thii^^oes not respect a divine ordinance, but either 
the ordinary washing, or the superstitious washing 
enjoined by the commandments of men. It is of vast 
importance in every controversy to know what we are 
obliged to prove, and what is not necessary to our ar- 
gument. From inattention to this, Mr. Ewing thinks 
he has defeated Dr. Campbell, when he has never 
touched him. His weapons fall quite on this side 
of the mark. Now, on this last point I differ from 
Dr. Campbell, I do ,not think that ^aflrnCww-oi refers 
to the dipping of the hands. Yet I would not use 
Mr. £ wing's arguments to disprove this. Indeed, 
were Dr. Campbell alive, he would not be so easily 
defeated. Mr. Ewing discredits his authority on the 
subject of immersion as the Scriptural mode of Bap- 
tism, by representing him as resting his opinion on 
TertuUian among the ancients, and Wetstein among 
the modems. Nothing can be more unfair. He merely 
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refers to Tertullian, to ^ow the sense in which the 
word jSowriJ^w was understood by the Latin fathers, 
and quotes the opinion of Wetstein, with a general 
approbation of him as a critic, certainly beyond his 
•deserts, and with respect to a criticism which I be- 
lieve to be false. But Dr. Campbell was not a mau 
to found his views on such authority. When he 
says, " I have heard a disputant of this stamp, in 
defiance of etymology and use^ maintain that the word 
rendered in the New Testament baptizey means more 
properly to sprinkle than to plunge ; and in defiance 
of all antiquity y that the former method was the ear- 
liest, and for many centuries the most general prac- 
tice in baptizingy'^ does he not found on his own know- 
ledge of etymology and use — on his own knowledge of 
4mtiquity? Will Mr. Ewing venture to say that Dr. 
Campbell was not well acquainted with the etymology 
-and use of the word in question 1 From what modem 
must he receive instruction with respect to the anti- 
quities of church history 1 It may be true, indeed, that 
Dr. Campbell has not done all for this s^ibject that he 
might have done. But did he fail in what he at- 
tempted 1 Who would expect that in his situation he 
could have done more 1 Nor is his candour in confess- 
ing a mode of baptism primitive, which he did not 
adopt, to be ascribed to a vanity of patronizing what 
he did not practise. Like many others, he may have 
thought that the mode was not essential to the ordi- 
nance. And I have no hesitation in affirming, that 
such an opinion is far less injurious to the Scriptures, 
than the attempt of those who will force their favour- 
ite mode out of the Scriptures, while even on the rack 
thev will not make the confession. Such persons arc 
t)bUged to give a false turn to a great part of Scrip- 
ture, totally unconcerned in the controversy. Nay, 
they are obliged to do violence even to the classics. 
Popery itself is not obliged, on this point, to make 
such havoc of the word of God. It has a happy 
power of changing Scripture ordinances^ and, there. 

10» 
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fore, on this point can eoi^ess the truth without in^ 
jury to its system. 

I am led to the defence of Dr. Campbell, not from 
a wish to have the authority of His name on my side 
on thi9 question. In that point of view, I do not need 
him. I consider myself as having produced such a 
body of evidence on this subject, that I am entitled to 
disregard the mere authority of names. I have ap- 
pealed to a tribunal higher than the authority of all 
critics — to use itself. I do not hold up Dr. Camp- 
bell as universally successful in his criticisms. Many 
of them I am convinced are wrong ; and those who 
have in all things made our version of the Gospels 
conform to his, have done no service to the cause of 
Christ. His judgment is always to be respected, but 
often to be rejected. On some points of Christian 
doctrine, he was evidently but partially enlightened, 
and against some he has made his translation and 
criticisms to bear. But as a man of integrity — as 
a candid adversary — as a philosophic critic, he has 
few equals. With respect to the philosophy of lan- 
guage, he is immeasurably before all our Scripture 
critics. I bow to the authority of no man in the 
things of God, yet I cannot but reverence Dr. 
Campbell. I respect him almost as much when I 
differ from him, as when we are agreed. He looks 
into language with the eye of a philosopher, and in 
controversy manifests a candour unknown to most 
theologians. Mr. Ewing's censure of Dr. Campbell 
involves the great body of learned men : It is too no- 
torious to need prooT, that the most learned men in 
Europe, while they practised sprinkling or pouring, 
have confessed immersion to be tiie primitive mode. 

But with respect to Mark vii, 4, though it were 
proved that the couches could not be immersed, I 
would not yield an inch of the ground I have occu- 
pied* There is no. absolute necessity to suppose that 
tha xXivw, or beds, were the couches at table. The 
wtxrdy indeed, both m Scripture and in Greek writers. 
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has this signification : But in both, it also signifies 
the beds on which they tlept. Now, if it were such 
beds that the Pharisees baptizedy there is nothing to 
prevent their immersion. They were such that a 
man could t£ike up from the street, and carry to his 
house, Matt ix. 6. 

Besides, as it is not said how often they purified in 
this manner, we are at liberty to suppose that it was 
only for particular kinds of uncleauness, and on occa- 
sions that did not often occur. Mr. Ewing, indeed, says, 
" there was, no doubt, a complete observance of the 
^ baptisms,' of cups, and pots, and brazen vessels, and 
beds, at the feast of the marriage in Cana in GaUlee." 
There is no doubt that at that feast there was a puri- 
fication of all things, according to the custom of a 
wedding : But where did Mr. Ewing learn that it 
was during the feast that the couches were purified ? 
The water-pots were, no doubt, for the purification 
usual at a wedding : But this does not indicate all 
Jewish purifications. The hands and the feet of the 
guests were washed, and very likely also the vessels 
used at the feast : but that the couches were purified, 
is not said, and is not likely. It is not necessary 
even that all things purified at a feast, should have 
been purified out of these water-pots. It is enough 
that they were suitable for the purification of some 
things. If there was any thing to be purified, which 
oould not be purified in them, it may have been puri- 
fied elsewhere. It is not said that all things were pu- 
rified in these water-pots. Besides, it is not said tnat 
the^n water-pots were but once filled during the wed- 
ding feast. We may therefore fill them as often as 
we find necessary. I do not, therefore, find it at all 
necessary, with Mr. Ewing, to guage these water-pots, 
in order to settle this question. 

Mr. Brace informs us, that in Abyssinia, the sect 
called Kenamont, " wash then^ielves ^om head tofoot^ 
after coming from the market, or any public place, 
where they may have touched any one of a dimrent 
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sect from their own, esteeming all such unclean/' 
Is it strange, then, to find tne Pharisees, the supersti- 
tious Pharisees, immersing their couches for purifica- 
tion, or themselves after market 1 I may add, that the 
couches might have heen so constructed, that they 
might be conveniently taken to pieces, for the purpose 
of purification. This I say only for the sake of those 
who will not believe God without a voucher. For 
myself, it is perfectly sufficient that the Holy Spirit 
testifies that the Pharisees baptized themselves before 
eating, after market ; and that they baptized their 
couches. It is an axiom in scienoe, tiiat no difficulty 
can avail against demonstration ; and with me it is an 
axiom, that no difficulty entitles us to give the lie to 
the Spirit of inspiration. 

In Heb. ix. 10, the word ^atfrMffwi^ is translated 
washings. Is not this proof that the word signifies to 
wash 1 The reply to this has already been given, in 
showing the difference between dip and wash. The 
translation ought to be ** different baptisms,'* not " dif- 
ferent washings." Dipping is the thing expressed, 
washing is a consequence. But Dr. Wardlaw observes, 
" that amongst the * divers washings* (i8a4rri(ffi.ara, 
baptisms) of the old dispensation referred to, Heb. ix. 
10, must surely be included all the various modes of 
Jewish purification ; and consequently the favritffiWJtra, 
or sprinklings^ which were the most numerous," p. 
172. But how is this certain ? Why should it be 
supposed that the baptisms under the law contained . 
all the purifications required by the law 1 This is not 
said here, nor any where else in the Scriptures. 
There is no necessity to suppose that every thing en- 
joined in the law must be included in the ^ings here 
mentioned. The apostle designs to illustrate merely 
by specification, not to give a logical abstract. But 
even were the sprinklings to be included in one or 
other of the things mentioned, it may be in the carnal 
crdinances. It is a very convenient way of proving 
any thing, to take it for granted. Dr. Wardlaw here 
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takes for granted the thin|[ to be proved. The phrase, 
'^divers baptisms'' mu^ indicate the iprnMmgs; 
tiierefore baptism must signify sprinkling, as one of its 
meanings. But we deny that the ** divers baptisms'* 
include the sprinklings. The phrase alludes to the m* 
mersion of the different things that by the law were to 
be immersed. The greatest part of false reasoning de^ 
pends on false first principles. Dr. Wardlaw's first 
principle here, is like that of Nathaniel with respect 
to Christ : '* Can any good thing come out of Naza- 
reth?" If it is granted that no good thing could come 
out of Nazareth, the proof was undoubted, that JTesus 
was not the Christ To refute such reasoning, we 
have only to demand the proof of the premises. 

Judith xiL 7. is another passage which may be al- 
leged to prove that ^a^ri^u sometimes signifies to 
wash ; but from what has frequently been observed 
on the like use of the word, with how little reascm, 
will appear in a moment : and she went out in the 
night, and baptized herself in the camp ata fountain,** 

^rj^M-o ought here to have been translated she dipped her* 
* s^. Washing was the consequence of dipping in pure 
water. Homer speaks of stars washed in the sea^ (II. E. 
§.); and Virgil expressing thcj same thing, speaks of the 
constellation of the bear, as fearing to be dipped in the 
ocean, (Georg. I. 245.) Now, though exactly the 
same thing is referred to, the expressions are not ex- 
actly equivalent. By the word wasMng^ Homer fixes 
our attention, not on the mere dipping, but on the ef- 
fegt of it, — the washing of the stars by being dipped, 
Virgil fixes our attention, not on the washing- of the 
stars, but ob their dipping, with reference to the dan- 
ger or disagreeableness of the operation. We may 
say either ^H the pitcher^ or dip the pitcher; but this 
does not imply tfiat dip signifies lofdl In like man- 
ner, the word ^a4rri^w is used when persons sink in 
water, and perish. Whiston, in his version of Jose^ 
phus, sometimes translates it drown^ But does this 
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imply that j9a«rri^&) signifi^ to drowny or to perish? 
The perUhmg or the drownings is the consequence of 
dipping in certain circumstances. The person, then, 
who so perishes, may be said to be drowned. But this 
is not a translation ; it is a commentary. I have al- 
ready pointed out the fallacy of that position, which is 
a first principle with most critics ; namely the suppo- 
sition, that words are equivalent, which in any cir- 
cumstances are interchangeable. It is an error plausi- 
ble, but mischievous. Yet, on no better foundation 
does Dr. Wall, and innumerable others after him, ar- 
gue that ^aicri^w must signify to wash in general. 
The verb Xouw is applied to baptism, therefore ^a4rTi^w, 
it is thought, must signify to wash as well as Xouw. 

Mr, Ewing, indeed, says, " In this case, the wash- 
ing could not have been by immersion, being done at 
a spring or fountain of water.** But what sort of im- 
possibility is this 1 Was it utterly impossible to have 
a conveniency for bathing near a fountain 1 On the 
contrary, is it not very probable that stone troughs, 
or other vessels, were usually provided at fountains, 
for bathing, and washing clothes 1 We find such a^^ 
provision at two fountains near Troy, mentioned by 
Homer, lib. xxii. 153. 
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Evda 5* 6«' aurawv ^rXuvoi suf s«f 8/yug fioufi 
KaXoii Xouvsoi, o^i sifjbara, &c. 

^ Two fountains, tepid one, from which a smoke 
Iftsoes voluminous, as from afite; 
The other, ev*n in summer's ^eats, like hail 
Forcold, or snow, or crystal i^eam frost-bound. . 
Beside them may be seen the broad canals * , 
Of marble scooped, in which the wives •fTroy, * 

And all her daughters fair, were wont to laM 
Their costly^raiment, while the land had rest," &c. - 

Cowrss. 

We find also a like provision at R river in Phaea^ 
cia, in the Odyssey, lib. vi. 86. 

Evd*tjroi •'Xuvoi uCav s^ri^eravoi, •'oXo 5* u^wp 
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f << At the delightful riTiUet arrived, 

Where those perennial cisterDS were prepared, 

With purest crystal of the fountain fed 

Profuse," &c. Cowpsr. 

Why, then, may not such a provision have been at 
the fountain referred to, especially as it was in a camp ? 
Is it likely, that in such a place there would be no con- 
venience for bathing ? Indeed, nothing is more com- 
mon ia our own countfy, than where there is no ri- 
ver, to have a vessel, or contrivance of some kind, for 
bathing, near a well. But I produce this evidence as 
a mere work of supererogation. Nothing more can 
be required of me, than to show that the thing is not 
impossible. Even were it certain, that at this foun- 
tain there was no such provision, might not some per- 
son have supplied her with a vessel ? To argue as 
Mr. Ewing does here, is to reason without first princi- 
ples. He takes it for granted, that a thing is impossi- 
ble, which is so far from being impossible, that it is 
not improbable. Were this a lawful mode of reason- 
ing, it would be an easy thing to disprove every 
thing. 
« I shall now try what evidence can be found to de- 
termine the literal meaning of the word ^a«'ri^w, from 
its figurative applications. When a word is used 
-figuratively, the figure is founded on the literal mean- 
ing ; and therefore, by examining the figure, we may 
di«c<yver additional evidence with respect to the literal 
meaning. And here I would first observe, that some 
' instances of figurative use may not be decisive, as well 
*as*aome instances of literal use. It is enough that 
efery ii||tanc% of both literal and figurative use will 
expTain fairjj^ on the supposition of the meaning for 
which w0 contend, when other instances irresistibly 
andMJonfdflteedly imply it. Our opponents contend, that 
in some of its figurative occurrences, the allusion is to 
pouring. " In this sense oi pouring upon^ and pouring 
intOy^^ says Mr. Ewing, " till mind and body are over- 
whelmed, impregnated, intoxicated^ and the circum-* 
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stances are oppresdve, or even destructive, the word 
is very frequently used in profane writers,'* In oppo<* 
sition to this, I assert that not one of all Mr. Swing's 
examples necessarily refer to pouring upon^ or pouring 
into. In many of them, the translation may be <wcr- 
whelm; but in this term, the reference is not to water 
poured upon or poured intOy but to water coming over 
in a current, like the tide overwhelming the beach. 
This is strictly, and characteristically expressed by 
xXu^w. To this, some of the figurative occurrences 
of jScMT'ri^w have a reference; amd here there is a 
real immersion. The overwhelming water baptizes or 
rinks the person or thing baptized. Some of the in- 
stances in which the word is translated overwhelm^ 
may well enough be so rendered, as a free transla- 
tion ; yet as there is no allusion to water coming ovevy 
but to sinking in water, the translation is not literal. 
I observe again, that whether the water is supposed 
to come over the object, or the object is supposed to 
sink in the water, there is not a single figurative oc- 
currence of the word, which does not imply that the 
object was completely covered with the water. Now, 
this kind of baptism would be little relief to Mr. • 
Ewing. The man who is covered by the tide, while 
he lies on the shore, by the edge of the sea, is over- 
whelmed ; and he is as completely covered, as if he' 
had gone into the sea, and dipped himself. Even 
were Mr. Ewing to pour or sprinkle the water in bap-" 
tism, till 'the person baptized should be entirely . 
drenched^ it would afford no relief from immersion. ^ 
Not one, then, of the examples of figurative we 'ad- 
duced by Mr. Ewing, countenances hi^own flivoiinte 
mode of baptism. « 

Let us now take a look at Mr. Ewing^s examples, 
in which the word is used figurativelv : fis^aieTKfm rs 
Tw oxfOTw. "To have been drenched with wine." I 
have no objection to the translation drench^ as if may 
imply that the object is steeped or dipped^ so as to be 
soaked in the fluid. But as a thing, may be drenched 
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liy pouring or ^[fnnldingf the translation is not defi^ 
nitely exact LiteraUy, it is immersed in tme. 

In order to determine whether pouring or immers'* 
ing is the ground of the figure^ let us examine what 
is the point of. likeness. It must be a bad figure, if 
the point of resemblance in the objects is not obvious. 
Now, let it be observed, that there is no likeness be- 
tween the acHan of drinking, and either the pouring 
of fluids, or immersion in them. Were this the point 
of resemblance, the drinking of one small glass might 
be designated a lui^yftstn, as w^ll as the drinking of a 
cask ; for the mode is as perfect on the lowest point in 
the scale, as on the highest. Every act of drinkingi 
whether wine or water, would be a baptism, Mr. Ew- 
ing, indeed, supposes that there is an excessive pour*' 
ingy but as this cannot be included in mere mode, it 
cannot be included in the word that designates this, 
but must be expressed by some additional word. Be- 
sides, if the word /Scwm^w signifies excessive pourings it 
must do so in baptism, which condemns Mr. Ewing*s 
popping a little water on the face. If it is supposed 
that there is pouring in the drinking of a drunkard, 
which there is not in drinking moderately ; and that 
the design of this application of the word ^a^ri^w is to 
designate this ; I reply, that the mode of drinking a 
small glass isasmuchpoiirmg, asthe drinking of the cup 
o£ Hercides. Indeed, there may be something of pour* 
ing in the action of putting a small quantity of liquid 
into the mouth, which there is not in drinking a large 
l^oMet But if the word jSomtti^w, in expressing drunk- 
enness, refers to the mode of drinking, there is then 
no figure at alJ in the expression, for between pouring 
and pouring there is no resemblance. This is identity* 
Indeed, Mr. Ewing does not treat these expressions 
as figurative. He speaks as if he considered that tlie 
word ^atfrilij was taken in them literally. He sup- 
poses that there is a ^^ pouring upon ox dL pouring vnto^ 
till mind and body are overwhelmed,'* &c. The wine 
then is poured into the person till he is intoxicated, 

11 
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This might be true, if the wine was put into him as 
men administer a drench to a horse.- But the drunl^- 
ard administers the wine to himself. What is the 
sense of the expression he is poured mth mncy which 
on this supposition is the literal meaning 1 

But when /Saflw^w is applied to drunkenness it is 
taken figuratively ; and the point of resemblance is 
between a man so completely under the influence of 
wine, and an object completely subjected to a liquid 
in which it is wholly immersed. This is not only ob- 
vious from the figure itself, but from the circumstances 
with which the figure is sometimes conjoined. Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus employing the same figure, says, 
/5a*»ri^ofA6voi 6t€ u«vov, baptized into sleep, through drunk- 
enness. Now, baptized into sleep, is exactly our 
figure buried in sleepy which is an immersion ; and bu- 
rial is the thing represented by Christian baptism. Is 
there any likeness between pouring and sleeping ? Is 
not the likeness between complete subjection to the 
influence of sleep, and the complete subjection of an 
object to the influence of a liquid when immersed in 
it ? The same Father applies the word ^aie^i^w(fi to 
those who give therhselves up to fornication. This 
is just our own figure when we speak of plunging 
headlong into debauchery. 

This view is fully confirmed by the same figure in 
other languages. AIT figures that are founded on 
nature, and obvious to the observation of all nations, 
will be in all languages the same. Figurative lan- 
guage is a universal language. Now, when we exa^ 
mine this figure in the Latin -language, our view of it 
is put beyond all doubt. Virgil says of the Greeks 
taking Troy, 

Inyadnnt urbem somno vinoqne sepnhani. 
** They inyade the city buried in yleep and wine.'* 

Here burial is applied both to sleep and wine. Bap^ 
Hzed therefore into sleep and wine, as used in the 
Greek language, must he the same as buried in sleep 
and wine in the Latin. Burely if the expression in 
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the Greek needed a cotmnentary, this muat be an an- 
tJioritative one. There can be no pretence for takin§ 
pouring out of burial This must be immersion. 

Lactantius, as Gale remarks, employs the fdirase 
vitUi immersiy immened or plugged in vice ; and Origen, 
in his commentary on John, uses the same figure. 
The expression of the former, therefore, must be the 
best commentary on that of the latter. Vices are not 
supposed to be poured upon the ricious person, but he 
ginks in them. We ourselves speak in this manner. 
We speak of a man who einke in vice. Martial's figure 
-— Lana sanguine conchaB ebria — " wool drwiik with 
the blood of the shell-fish^' — also affords a comment- 
ary on the Greek figure. Here wool dipped in a. 
liquid, is said to be drunk with that liquid irom being 
eompletely soaked with it. Schwarzius, indeed, sup* 
poses, that Shakdpeare's figure, — ^^ then lei the earth 
be dnmken with our blood,'' countenances the suppo^ 
cdtion that /9a«^i^u, though it primarily signifies to 
dip, sometimes signifies pouring or eprmkling. But 
what is the ground of this opinicm ? Why, it is this. 
Bmrri^cj sometimes is figuratively appUed to drunken^ 
nesSy and drunkenness is sometimes figuratively ap- 
plied to the earth drenched uithMocd. Therefore 
dnce the earth is drenched with blood by pouring or 
sprinklings ^omiti^cj must sometimes signify pouring or 
sprifMing, This statea the evidence as fairly as any 
can desire. But there is a multitude of exxot^ here. 
If one word may figuratively be applied to an objed 
literally denoted by another word, does it follow that 
they mark the same mode ? Is there any likeness be* 
tween the mode of drinking, and that of the falling 
of blood on the earth 1 The earth is here said to be 
drunk with blood, not because there is a likeness be** 
tween the manner of drinking wine, and that of the 
falling 6i blood, but from being completely drenched 
with blood, without any reference to the manner in 
which it received the blood. Indeed, as there is no 
Kkeness between the fisdling of Uood oH the earth. 
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and the mode of drinking, the above exi^resfibn is the 
clearest proof that the expression baptized toith Home 
does not refer to the game mode. It might as well 
be said, that the expression, Deut. xxxii. 4^ "I will 
make mine arrows drunk with blood,'' implies a proof 
that ^antri^u) signifies to dip ; because arrows are be- 
smeared with blood by being dipped in the body. But 
this would be false criticism. God's arrows are sup- 
posed to be drunk with blood- — ^not from the manner 
m which arrows are usually covered with blood, but 
from the abundance <:)f the blood shed by them. 

These observations will apply to all the examples 
in which this word is applied to drunkenness. I need 
not, therefore, examine them particularly. But I 
must refer to one or two,' to show how ill Mr. Ewing's 
explication will apply to them. Oivw he 4roXXw AXsg- 
«v^f ov ^a^-^Kfatfa, " having made Alexander drunk with 
much wine." This, according to Mr. Ewing's expli- 
cation, would be, "having poured Alexander with 
much wine,"-— not "having poured much wine into 
Alexander." This would be pouring the man into 
the wine, instead of pouring the wine into the man. 
Bs^afl'TKffi.svov eig avaitfdtjtfiav xou wrvov utfo rris ius6rig^ literally 
"baptized into insensibility, and sleep under drunk- 
enness." Now, a baptism into deep^ we have already 
seen, is an immersion. Immersed or buried in sleep is 
a phrase that is warrantable ; but what is the mean- 
ing of being poured into sleep and insensibility ] Here 
it is not supposed that sleep is poured out on the per- 
son, but if ^sCcMrritffjLgvpv signifies pouring, the person 
must have been poured out into sleep. 

The words ^uvajjii^ fi6QantTi<f^i,svri sv rw I3a6st rov (fu}{i,aTog^ 
Mr. Ewing translates, "a force infused intOy {or de- 
fused in,) the inward parts of the body." This trans- 
lation, however, is not only unwarranted by the origi- 
nal, but is as unsuitable to the supposition that ^a*- 
^^" signifies to pour, as that i* signifies to immerse. 
To infuse into would not be ^(Mtn^siv sv, but jSoMmJ^gw 
9t$ Does Mr. Ewing mean to say, that the pareu^ 
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thetical wotcIs are explanatory, and that diffused in, b 
equivalent to infused inUf? or does he mean that they 
are two different meanings, of which the text is 
equally susceptible 1 A strange thing, indeed, if the 
same phrase can equally signify infused into^ and cff^ 
fused in / In English these things are very different. 
Greek, it seems, has a wonderful fertility of meaning. 
When a controversialist indulges himself in a li- 
cense of this kind, he may indeed very easily prove 
or disprove anything. He has nothing to do but make 
the text -speak what he wants. This gives ^cwr'n^w a 
new meaning, to diffuse. This is the most wonderful 
word that was ever found in any language. It can 
with equal facility in the very same phrase denote 
opposite thii^. To diffuse is surely the opposite of 
infuse. It is very true, that the same word com- 
pounded with different prepositions, may do so, as is 
the case with infuse and diffuse. But let it be ob- 
served, that it is the very same phrase that Mr. Ew- 
ing makes equally susceptible of these opposite mean- 
ings. This surely is philological legerdemain. Let 
it be observed also, that Mr. Ewing supposes that the 
word ^aw'ri^w itself in these examples signifies to pour 
upon, or to pour into. Now, where does he find the 
force of these prepositions in the Greek word 1 If it 
fligni&es to pour, it does not signify to pour intOy or to 
pour upon. The additional idea which varies the word 
so materially, must be obtained by a preposition prefixed 
or following : The literal translation of the above ex- 
ample is, " a force or power immersed in the depth of 
the body. To immerse in the depth is a congruous ex- 
pression, but to pour in the depth is altogether incon- 
gruous. 

The example from Plutarch will suit my purpose 
well enough in Mr. E wing's translation; "for as 
plants are nourished by moderate, but choked by ex- 
cessive watering, (literally waters^) in like manner, the 
mind is enlarged by labours suited to its strength, but 
k overwhelmed (Gr. baptized) by such as exceed k« 
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power.'* Mr. Ewing says, " The reference here to 
the nourishmeDt of plants, indicates pouring only to be 
the species. of watering alluded to in the term ^o^ri- 
^firoj." But in this figure there b no reference at all 
to the mode of watering plants. The reference is to 
the quantity of water. The mode is not mentioned ; 
but even were it mentioned, it would be merely a cir- 
cumstance to which nothing corresponds in the thing 
illustrated. What critic would ever think of hunting 
after such likenesses in figurative language ? There 
is actually no likeness between the mode of watering 
plants, and the proportioning of labour to the mind of 
a pupil; and Plutarch is not guilty of such ab- 
surdity. To Plutarch's figure it would be quite the 
same thing, if a pot of plants was dipped in water, in- 
stead of having the water poured into it. The pot it- 
self might be dipped in water without any injury to 
the plants. The plants are injured when water is suf- 
fered to lie about them in too great abundance, in 
whatever way it has been applied. The choking of 
the plant corresponds to the sufibcation in baptism, or 
immersion. The choking of the powers of the mind 
is elegantly illustrated by the choking of the vegeta- 
tive powers when a plant is covered in water. There 
is a beautiful allusion to the suffocation of an animal 
under water. Were Plutarch to rise from the dead> 
with what indignation would he remonstrate against 
the criticism that makes him refer to the mode of 
watering plants, in a figure intended to illustrate the 
bad effects of too much study ! How loudly would he 
disclaim the cold, unnatural thought I Is it not possible 
figuratively to illustrate something by a reference 
to the mountains buried under snow, without refer- 
ring to the manner of its falling, and pursuing the re- 
semblance to the flakes of feathered snow ? So fai 
from this, I assert, that this manner of explaining 
figures is universally improper^ No instance could be 
more beautifully decisive m our favour than the above 
fi^re of Plutarch, Hu Ewing makes him compare 
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the chokmg of one thing to the overwhdmmg of ano- 
ther. But the author himself compares the choking 
of a plants or the .extinction of vegetable life, to the 
choking or the extinction of the mentcU powers ; and in 
both there is an elegant allusion to the choking of an 
animal under water. 

But even on Mr. E wing's own system, his explana- 
tion of this example is most fatal to his popping. 
BcMtri^cj here, he makes to signify death by too much 
water, as opposed to the moderate application of wa- 
ter. If this is the distinctive meaning of /Sa«'Ti^w, it 
cannot also denote the smallest application of water. It 
cannot surely designate the opposite extremes. 

The word is frequently applied to overwhelming 
debt, or oppressive taxation, rovg 6s idiowa^, ^la r»iv sx 
cooTwv euflTo^iav, ou /Sa^rri^ouCi raus 6i(f(pogcug. This Mr. 
Ewing very well translates, " on account of the abun- 
dant supply from these sources, they do not oppress 
(or overload, Gn baptize) the common people with 
taxes." But neither the original nor the translation 
will bear to be explained by the assertion that they 
are brought to support, namely, that ^aflw^w some- 
times signifies to pour upon, or pour into. Taxes 
are not supposed in this figure to be poured upon, or 
poured intOy the people who pay them ; and over- 
whelming taxes are not supposed to be poured, while 
small taxes are dropped on the people. The people 
might rather be said to pour their taxes into the trea- 
sury. If ^a^ri^ovtft here signifies to pour upon, or 
pour into, as Mr. Ewing supposes, the translation, 
when literal, will be, " They do not pour the com- 
lenon people with taxes,'* or rather, " they do not pour 
into, ox pour upon the common people with taxes." 
If any man can take sense out of this, he will deserve 
tiie praise of invention. But in this figure, the rulers 
are supposed to immerse the people, through the in- 
strumentality of the oppressive taxes. The literal 
translation is, ^^ They do not immerse the common 
peoplQ with taxes«'^ The people, in the case of op« 
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{Hressive taxation, are not in such figures supposed 
either to have the taxes poured upon them, nor 
themselves to be immersed in the taxesy but to sink by 
being weighed down with taxes. The taxes are not 
the element in which they sink, but are the instru- 
mental baptizers. They cause the people to smk by 
their weight. This suits the words : this suits the 
figure : this suits the sense : this suits every ex- 
ample which refers to debt : this suits the analc^ of 
all other languages. We say ourselves dipped in debt, 
drowned in debty sunk by debty or sunk in debt. To 
sink in debt^ figures the debt as that in which we sink. 
It is a deep water in which we sink. To sink by debt, 
figures the debt as a load on our shoulders while we 
are in deep water. In this view, it is not the drown- 
ing element, but the baptizer or drowner. To be dip- 
ped in debt, supposes that we owe something consi- 
derable in prop(Hrtion to our means. But we may be 
dipped without being drowned. The last cannot be 
adequately represented by fi(t7fTi^o)j except when cir- 
cumstances render the meaning definite. The Latin 
language recognizes the same analogy. Were we at 
any loss with respect to the meaning of the figure in 
Greek, the •SEre alieno demersus of Livy isa comment- 
ary. This supposes that the debtor is plunged or 
sunk in debt A man struggling for his life in the 
midst of deep water, and at last sinking by exhaustion, 
is a true picture of an insolvent debtor. When /Scmt- 
ri^w occurs in such a situation, the meaning is sub- 
stantially given in English by the word oppress^ or 
overload; but neither of them is a translation. They 
convey the meaning under the figure of a load ; the 
other gives the idea under the figure of immersion. 

The same observation applies to the next example, 
which Mr. Ewing quotes from Josephus, p. 302. oi ^if 
xoj Srxtx, rris (froufsug vtfrsgov s^ateruSoM Tf\v ^roXiv, translated 
by Mr. Ewing, " those, indeed, even without (en- 
gaging in) faction, afterwards overburihened or^op- 
fressed (Gr, baptized) the city." The original is 
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stronger than the trandation. It asserts that the rob- 
bers ruined, or amJc the city. The passage is trans- 
lated by Whiston, ^^ although these very men, besides 
the seditions they raised, were otherwise the direct 
cause of the city'« destruction also.*' The reference 
is to a ship sinking from being overburdened, and ill 
managed in the storm, from the dissensions of the 
crew. In this view the figure is striking and beauti* 
ful. But how can Mr. Ewing accommodate even his 
own translation to his definition of the meaning of the 
word ^owrri^w in such examples 1 In them, he says, it 
is used in the sense of pouring t^xm 3.nd pouring into. 
What did the robbers pour upon or into the city 1 Be- 
rides, there is neither upon nor into here. If the word 
/ScMr'n^oj signifies to pour, the translation literally will 
be, " they poured the city." This will not accommo- 
date to Mr. Swing's own definition of the meaning of 
the word more than to ours. Again, even according 
to Mr. E wing's own translation of this passage, the 
word ^oMw^w here denotes ^ome^Amg in excess. What 
aspect has this towards the popping system 1 A few 
drops of water is not an oppressive load. 

Josephus use& the same figure on another occasion^ 
Speaking of Herod's sons, he says, rttvTo (Mf^sg re'KffvTcua 
^sKKbl x^H*«^of*^vou^ rovg v«ayi(fxou^ eflrg^oMrrio'sv, p. 704. 
This is a commentary on the preceding example, and 
limits the figure to a ship sinking. In the former 
case, the ship was overburthened, and there was a 
mutiny among the sailors. Here the ship is attacked 
by repeated storms, and at last is sunk by a hurricane, 
The word x^«f*a^ofAsvou^ imports, that the young men 
had a winter voyage, in which they were attacked by 
many storms, and at last were plunged into the abyss by 
an overwhelming blast. Whiston, who has no purpose 
to serve, translates it thus : " and this it was that 
came as the last storm, and entirely sunk the young 
men, when they were in great danger before." Where 
is popping now 1 What has potiring ta say her el It 
may be observed, that in the last examplei the word 
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18 compcmnded with s<jei. This must be designerf to 
render the failure more graphic, and represents the 
storm as pressing on them, while they sink under it; 

The very next example which MnTlwing quotes 
in the sense of overwhdming by being overhwrthmedy 
definitely refers to sinking in water : aurog sifM rcM 
/Sg^a^rrKTfWvwv v^o rov ^yakt^v xufxaro^ »sivou. " I am One 
of those who have been overwhelmed by that great 
wave of calamity." Now what allusion is there. here 
to pouring upon, pouring into, or pouring of any kind i 
Yet this is one of the examples brought by Mr. Ewing, 
to prove that the word iBaitTi^u) sometimes signifies to 
pour upon, and pour into till mind and body are over* 
whelmed. What was poured upon or poured mto 
this person 1 Is it supposed that the wave gradually 
poured on him till it sunk him ] Nay, verily. He is 
said to be baptized under the wave. Indeed, a wave 
does not^over by pourings but hy ,flovmg^ dashmgy (Nt 
sweeping horizontsdly. In the overwhelming by a 
wave, there is no likeness to pouring or popping, and 
the object is as completely covered by the wave, as 
when it is dipped. Be^es, the person is here sop*- 
posed to be forced down into the water below, by the 
weight of the superincumbent wave. The wave is 
the baptizer, not the thing in which he is baptized. 
He is baptized under the wave. And can there be a 
stronger proof that baptism is immersion. Let Mr. 
Ewing perform baptism according to his own transla- 
tion of this passage, and he will act as differently from 
his own mode- -as from ours. Let the baptized per- 
son be overwhelmed with water, and he will be buried 
in water. 

Another example of this figure from the same au- 
thor, is entirely decisive in our favour. O $8 fAoXi^ a vw 
(p«f 81 (p8f wv uiro iMxgac av ^a*ien(f6st'n *f otfdijxijff. Liban. Ep, 
310. "He who bears with difiSculty the burden he 
already has, would be entirely overwhelmed (or 
crushed) by a small addition." Is it possible to 
squeeze the idea of pouring out of the word in iim 
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occutrence ? A burden is not pouted on the gfaoul- 
ders. Besides, it is not the putting of the burden on 
the man, that is here called baptism. The baptism 
IS effected by the burden, after it is put on. The bur- 
den causes the man to sink. 

The example which Mr. Ewing quotes from Plu- 
tarch, is already decided, by the evidence produced 
with respect to the allusion when the figure respects 
debt : flrsyTaxftf^iXiov fjiufia^wv ©(pXifjfAao'i ^g^oMrTiCfjievoi. *' Op- 
pressed by a debt of 5000 myriads." This debt was 
not poured upon him, nor poured into him ; but, op- 
pressed by it as a load, he sunk or became insolvent 
The figure does not represent the mode of putting the 
debt on him, for in this there is no likeness. It repre* 
sents the debt vihen on him^ as causing him to sink. 

The example from Heliod, ^thiop. lib. 4, can, by 
no ingenuity, be reconciled to the assertion which Mr. 
Ewing brings it to support : xai t*i Cufjwpo^a /SsCa^rfl-iCjisvov. 
" And overwhelmed with the calamity.^ If jSaiw^w 
is supposed to signify to pour, this passage must be 
translated, **and poured by or with the calamity .*• 
The calamity is not poured upon him, but the calamity • 
pours him. But to be immersed, or to sink^ by cala- 
mity, is good sense, and a coiDmon form of speech. 
This also is }mptism by immersion, and can be nothing 
else. What is more common than to speak of sink* 
ing under misfortunes 1 

In like manner, Gregory Thaumaturgus, p. 72. 
speaks of persons as delivered from the difficulties in 
which they were ^aim^o^t^svovsy immersed. But the ob- 
servation of Schelhornius, renders the reference in this 
figure entirely definite. After quoting a number of 
examples in which the word is applied figuratively to 
calamities, he observes, with great sagacity, that the 
same sentiment is expressed in the same author by 
the word j8u^i(g8(rdai, which determines his meaning 
when he uses the word jSaflTTi^w to express the same 
thing. 9'Xsfovf xXu^uvf xaxcjv /Ss^udKff^evof. Literally, 
" Sunk into the deep by a greater wave or tide of mia- 
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fortunes k** Now, that ^u^i^w denotes to cover , to sink in 
the abyssy there can be no doubt. It is a verb formed 
from the appropriate name of the great abyss, ^airngw, 
then, as expressing the same things must agree^ with 
it in the general idea, though it characteristically dif- 
fers from it in strength of expression. In some cir- 
cumstances, they may both I'efer to the same thing, 
while in others they have a chaiacteristic difference. 
No evidence can be more satisfactory in determining 
the meaning of a word, than this. It is indirect, and 
would be hid from the ordinary reader ; but when sa- 
gacity points it out, no candid mind c^^n reject it. 
This also confirms an observation which I have made 
on another example, namely, that to be baptized by a 
wavcy does not import that the baptism was in the wave, 
but Wider it ; and that the wave is the baptizer, or 
power that sinks the baptized person under it. Here 
the great xXu^wv not only covered the person itself, but 
Slink him below itself into the deep. 

The Septaagint renders Isaiah xxi. 4, *j avofjwafi.tf 
iSam^ci, translated by Mr. Ewing, "iniquity over" 
wlielms me," " Here," says Mr. Ewing, " the idea 
of plunging into is excluded. The subject of baptism 
is viewed as having something poured or brought upon 
him. He is not popped into the baptizing substance, 
but it pops upon him." And pray, Mr. Ewing, who 
j)op5 this iniquity upon the baptized person ] Is iniquity 
itself the popper ] Is not iniquity the thing with which 
he is popped ? Is it both popper and popped ? But if ini- 
quity pop* him with itself, does not this represent sin as 
coming on the sinner of itself 1 But Mr. Ewing most 
manifestly mistakes the meaning of this phrase. The 
expression, " iniquity baptizeth me," does not mean 
that iniquity comes on him either hj popping or dippings 
either by pouring or sprinkling ; but that his sin, which 
originated in himself, and never was put on him m any 
modey sunk him in misery. Our iniquities cause us to 
sink in deep waters. This example is^ with all others 
in which tne word occurs, either in its literal or figu* 
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rative use, completely in our favour. Iniquity is the 
baptizer, and mstesid of popping the subjects of its 
baptism, would sink them eternally in the lake that 
bumeth with fire and brimstoae, were they not deli- 
vered by that which is represented in the baptism of 
Christians. Upon the whole, there is not one of all 
the examples of the figurative use of this word, which 
caimot fairly be explaiaed in perfect accordance with the 
literal meaning which we attach to it, while many of 
them can bear no other meaning. So farfrom all being 
explicable with an allusion topouringy there ia not one 
of them, which taking all circumstances together, can 
fairly be explained in that meaning. There is not one 
instance in which Mr. Ewing can show, that the refer- 
ence must necessarily be to pouring. All languages 
employ corresponding words in the same figurative 
meaning for which we contend in the above exam- 
ples. No evidence can be more entirely satisfactory. 

The figurative baptism of our Lord, is quite in ac- 
cordance with those examples in which the word is 
used .for afllictions. Mat. xx. 22, Mark. x. 37. In 
accordance with this view, also, he is represented in 
the prophetical parts of the Old Testament, as imr 
mersed m deep waters. " Save me, O God, for the 
waters are come in unto my soul. I sink in deep 
mire, where is no standing; I am come into deep 
waters, where the floods overflow me." Ps. Ixix. 1, 
2, 14. In like manner, the afflictions of the church 
are represented by this figure. "Then the waters 
had overwhelmed us, the stream had gone over our 
soul : then the proud waters had gone over our soul,** 
Ps. cxxiv. 4, 5, &c. The enemies of the Lord, also, 
and of his people, are represented as destroyed by im- 
mersion in deep waters. " Then will I make their 
waters deep, and cause their rivers to run like oil, 
saith the Lord Grod." Ezek. xxxii. 14. 

The baptism of the Spirit, is a figure that has its 
foundation in immersion, by which the abundance oi 
his gifts and influences, and the sanctification of the 
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whole body and soul, are represented. That which 
is immersed in a fluid, is completely subjected to its 
influence, as wool is said to be drunk with the blood 
of the shell-fish. So the sanctification of the believer 
by the Holy Spirit, through faith in the atoning blood 
of Christ, is figuratively called an immersion or a bajh 
tism* But this and the preceding figure I will meet 
again, in the examination of the theory of Mr. Ewing. 

Examination of Mr. Ewing's System. 

Having considered the evidence for the meaning of 
this word from its occurrences in Greek writers, I 
shall now examine the new theory proposed by Mr. 
Ewing. This writer pretends to have discovered the 
signification of ^afl?rw, by reducing it to its radical let- 
ters; and by interchanging labials and vowels, he 
forms the word pop^ from the sound. Por an admira- 
ble exposure of this fancy, I refer the reader to. Dr. 
Cox. But the very attempt is absurd and ludicrous. 
It could not succeed on any subject, or with respect to 
any word. It is entitled to no more consideration, than 
An attempt to decide by an appeal to the cry of birds. 
The thought of settling a religious controversy about 
the meaning of a word in a particular language, by 
speculations with respect to its radical tetters, as ap- 
plying to all languages, is certainly one of the wildest 
conceits that has been broached in criticism since the 
birth of that art. Upon this theory, I shall (Jo no more 
than ma,ke a few observations. 

1. It applies etymology utterly beyond its province. 
Etymology, as a foundation for argument, can never 
proceed beyond the root existing as a word in the Ian- 
guage^ whose meaning can be learned from its use. 
To trace a word to a more remote ancestry, is to re- 
late fable for history. 

2. When etymologists go farther, they do not pre- 
tend to give a meaning to a word which it is not found 
to have by use, nor to reject any meaning which use 
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has assigned. They do not pretend to regulate lan- 
guage by assigning meanings from origin, but from a 
comparison of actually ascertained meanings, to as- 
sign a probable root. The value of their discoveries is 
not from their authority in settling controversies about 
the meanings that use has actually assigned to the 
words which they analyze, but from the light which 
they reflect on the philosophy of language, and the 
science of mind. So far from having authority in the- 
ological controversy, their researches have no autho- 
rity in criticism, with respect to the iifie of words in 
classical writers. Classical writers are an authority 
to the etymologist, but the etjrmologist cannot give 
law to the classics. The etymologist must collect, 
and from use ascertain the various meanings of a 
word, — on the authority of which he may venture a 
conjecture of an origin higher than that of any word 
now in the language. By a comparison of these 
meanings, he may discover a common idea, and 
thereby be enabled to determine the primary mean- 
ing. But without this authority, the primary mean- 
ing can never be ascertained by the mere sound of 
radical ^tters. It may be true that particular radical 
letters are found in words that designate a common 
idea, but that this is the case, and how far it is the 
case, depends on ascertaining from use the actual 
meaning of the words. If the meaning of words may 
lawfully be ascertained from the radical letters which 
they contain, instead of the tedious process of reading 
thfi classics, and acquiring the meaning of words from 
their use, we may at once proceed to reduce them to 
their radical sounds, and determine their import by 
this philological chemistry. Mr. Ewing not only fails 
in this instance of analysis, but utterly mistakes the 
tnie object of etymological researches. His attempt 
i^ not calculated to throw light on the philosophy of 
language, nor illustrate the processes and relations of 
human thought, but converts etymology into a sort of 
philological alchemy. 
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3. Were the origin of fiout^u to be' traced, eyea 
with the utmost certainty, to some other word or 
words in the language, its meaning in the language 
must be determined by its use in the language, and 
not by its origin. WcM'ds often depart widely in their 
use from the meaning of their root. They may drop 
some idea that was at first essential, or they may em* 
brace ideas not originally implied. 

4. In analyzing any word, the etymologist must be 
guided not merely by the consideration that the letters 
that compose it have the appearance of indicating a 
certain origin,* but, especially as a groundwork, that 
such an origin corresponds to Its known and acknow- 
ledged meaning. And when we have found such an 
origin to a word, it is of no authority in argument, as 
ii takes the meaning of the word for granted. If pop 
were the ascertained and acknowledged meaning of 
^eurrcj, the etjnoiiologist might employ his art to reduce 
the one word to the other. But even then, the evidence 
that the one was the parent of the other, would de« 
pend on the fact that the meaning was ascertained 
by use, and could not rest on the coincidence of 
sounds. That rain comes from ^aivu, to sprinkle, and 
{duDge from v'Xuvoj, &c. depends on the fact mat the 
meaning of the one word is known by use to corres- 
pond to the meaning of the other. Were there no 
such correspondence in known signification, the cor- 
respondence in sound would be no foundation for de- 
rivation. Many words correspond as nearly in sound, 
which have no relation. In deriving a word, there- 
fore, by reducing it to its radical letters, the etymolo- 
gist, if he acts agreeably to the sound principles of his 
art, must have all the meanings of the derived word 
previously ascertained, as a groundwork for his con- 
clusions. They are data which in his process must be 
taken for granted. But if the meanings of a word 
are taken for granted in this process, the object of the 
process cannot be to ascertain a doubtful meaning. If 
the word ^orru has not from use all the meanings 
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wUch Mr. Ewing assigns to it, no etymological pro- 
cess can give any of these meanings to it, for tney 
must be all takea for granted as a foundation for Im 
deductions. 

5. This theory assigns to jScurru as its primary 
meaning, a signification which use has not given it in 
a single instance. Indeed, though the author endear 
Tours to conform the examples to this primary accep- 
tation, he does not pretend to have derived it from the 
examples. He concludes that the primary meaning 
of this word is pop, from the sound, and from its cor- 
respondence to the other meanings. That fia^ru) has 
such a primary meaning, there is no evidence. If pop 
really jembmced all the significations assigned by Mr. 
Ewitiff to JBeurroj, he might allege, that it is probable 
that tbe-^ord once signified to pap ; but this would 
mot be proof that it had any such signification during 
the period to which the writings now extant in the 
Greek language belong. This could be j^^oved only 
by examples from these authors. Whatever is this 
origin of the word ^Meru^ it never signifies pop. 

6. To prove that any meaning is sanctioned by use, 
it is Dot sufficient that there are examples of its occur- 
rence, which will e:q;>lain on this meaning. There is 
no word of frequent occurrence, which in some situa- 
tions might not bear a false translation, or explain in 
a sense wluch it really never has, without making 
nonsense. Nay, a ftilse translation at a word may, in 
many situations, make good sense, and even express a 
Sdriptural truth, though not the truth of the passage* 
Before the authority of use therefore can be pleaded 
for a meaning, a passage must be produced in which 
the w<^d must have the meaning assigned. This is 
self-evident. I state it therefore as a canon, or first 
principle of criticism, that in amtroversy a ward aecwr* 
ring frequently in the language i$ never to be taken orM- 
irarily in a eenee which ii cannot be shown incontestMy |# 
have m some other passage. An acknowledged sense it 
oeoessary as a founcbtion on which to rest the suppon* 
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iiouy that in the contested passage it may have the 
signification assigned. There is no ground to allege 
that the word has a signification in the contested pas- 
sage, which it is not proved to have in some other 
place. It may have this authority, and fail ; but with- 
out this it cannot succeed. A meaning not so proved 
has no right to be heard in controversy. I have li- 
mited the canon to controversy, but, in fact, it extends 
in some measure to matters in which men do not find 
an inducement to dispute. Many of the beasts and 
fishes and fowls and plants mentioned in the Old Tes- 
tament, cannot be now exactly and confidently ascer- 
tained by us, for want of this criterion ; and although 
there is no warm controversy about these things, it is 
because there is no temptation from the subject. If a 
word occurs so seldom in what remains of any lan- 
guage, and in such circumstances as cannot definitely 
determine its meaning, nothing can be legitimately 
rested on it in controversy. Now this canon sweeps 
away not only Mr. Swing's theory, but all other sys- 
tems that give a meaning to ^aflrn^w, diflerent from 
that for which we contend. There is not one instance 
in all the Greek language in which it necessarily sig- 
nifies to pour, sprinkle, &c. Our opponents have not 
an acknowledged foundation on which to rest the opi- 
nion, that with respect to the ordinance of baptism, 
the word /Sa^n^w may have the meaning for which 
they contend ; for in no instance can it be proved to 
have such a meaning. On the contrary, even Mr. 
Ewing himself, the boldest of all the critics on that 
side of the question, does not deny that this word 
sometimes signifies to dip; nay, he himself gives 
many examples in which it must have this signMca- 
tion. 

7, I will state another canon equally self-evident, 
and equally fatal to the doctrine of Mr. Ewing, and 
all our opponents. A word that applies to two modesy 
can designate neither. The same word cannot express 
different modes, though a word not significant of 
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mode may apply to all modes. Washj for instance, 
may refer to the action designated by it, in whateyer 
mode it may be performed. Whether it is done by 
dipping, or by pouring, the word wash does not assert. 
It is indifferent as to mode, although even here one 
mode is more common than another. Stain, in like 
manner, asserts nothing of mode, but applies to cdl 
modes. A thing may be stained by sprinkling, by 
pouring, or by dipping. Wet also applies to all modes. 
A thing may be wetted by dippings by pourings by 
sprinkling, by the insensible distillation of the dew, by 
damp. The word expresses the effect only, and says 
nothing of the mode. But it would be both false and 
absurd to say that these words signify all these modes. 
They express nothing of mode. Modes are essen- 
tially different from one another, and have nothing i^ 
common. One word then cannot possibly distinguish 
them. The name of a mode is the word which ex- 
presses it as distinguished from other modes. But it 
is impossible for the same word to express the distinc- 
tion of two modes. It might more reasonably be 
supposed, that the word Mack may also be employed 
to signify the idea denoted by white, as well as the 
idea which it is employed to designate, because black 
and white admit of degrees ; but there are no degrees 
in mode. Without reference then to the practice of 
the language, on the authority of self-evident truth, 
I assert that ^omttw cannot signify both dip, and pour 
or sprinkle. I assert, that in no language under hea* 
ven can one word designate two. modes. Now we have 
the confession of our opponents themselves, that jSor- 
«-!?« signifies to dip. If so, it cannot fflgnify also to 
pour or sprinkle. 

8. The various meanings that Mr. Ewing assigns 
to this word, will not derive from pop. His theory, 
then, has not the merit even of consistency, which a 
false theory may have. He asserts, indeed, that all 
the meanings which he admits, may easily be re- 
duced to tb^ word ; and that each holds of it, inde- 
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pendently of all the rest. But bow does he make 
out this assertion ? By making as many eompounds 
oi popy as /SeuTTOj is supposed to have meanings. In 
each of these meanings, it becomes, in fact, a different 
word. Pop in, pop out; pop up^ pop down ; pop 
backuoard, pop forward, &c. are different compound 
words, as much as diffuse is different from infuse. 
Now if the word iSa^rrw signifies merely to /;op, it can- 
not signify to pop up, to pop down, &c, by its own 
power. It must have something added to give it such 
a meaning. It is false then to say that ^a^rrw has all 
these significations. But if /^cMrrw signifies to pour, it 
does so without the aid of any other word : 'i it sig- 
nifies to ^orinkle, it must do so by itself. It signifies 
to dip, without the aid of any other word. It is true, 
indeed, that /3a*ri^w admits composition with preposi- 
tions^ but this is not to enable it to signify to dip ; for 
if this were the case, it could never have that signifi- 
cation without the preposition in composition. But it 
has this signification where there is no such composi- 
tion. Indeed, there are but few of its occurrences in 
which it admits the composition. It was indeed a 
ccmceit of the great Dr. Owen, that /Smtti^w cannot 
denote to dip, except in composition with sv or sif. 
But this is contradicted by use, and by the analogy 
ai other words, as is well remarked by Mr. Booth. 
Besides, if ^a*rai signifies to pop, and if pop can 
apply to none of the meanings which /^cwrrw is said to 
have, without the aid of a preposition, then it cannot 
be said that ^owrrw signifies to pour or sprinkle. It 
only signifies a part of that idea. 

Again, when the compound is fc^med, it will not 

Sroduce the meanings contended for. To pop upon 
oesnot signify to sprinkle, for there m^y he b. popping 
upon, when there is no sprinkling, though sprinkling 
may be performed hy popping upon. In the very 
example alleged by Mr. Ewing, there is popping 
upon without sprinkling. 
^* A fellow finding somewhat prick him^ pof^ped his 
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inger upon the place." Did he sprinkle fak flnger 
upon the place ? But if there is popping ^pon 'with- 
out sprinkling, then popping upon will not signify 
sprinkling without something to limit it still farther. 
Granting then that ^a^ru signifies to pop, for this 
very reason it cannot signify to sprinkle. 

In the siune manner it may be proved, that if 
/SeurrGj si^ifies to pop in or into, it does not signify to 
*pimr. For there may be popping in or into without 
pouring. Mr. Ewing's own example proves this. 

** He that killed my kinff, 
Poft in between the erectk>n and mj hopes." 

There was no pouring here. But a word that does not. 
necessarily vax^Xy pouring, cannot signify jw?wriii^. 

Even with the addition of the word water itself, 
the idea is not made out. If we substitute water for 
finger in the above example, we will fail in the attempt 
to express sprinkling. The fellow might pop water 
wpon the place without sprinkling. In like manner, 
there may even be popping into water, without im- 
mersion. When a boy pops a duck into the water, 
she does not sink. Mr. Ewing then has failed in 
every point of view. Even the expression, "he 
popped water into his turned up face,*' Mr. Ewing^s 
favourite expression for baptizing, does not express 
either pouring or sprinkling. So far from necessa- 
rily implying that the water was poured or sprinkled, it 
naturally implies that the water was cast by a jerk or 
slight dash, and not by drops, or by a stream. Instead 
then of accounting for all the meanings attached by 
Mr. Ewing to the word ^mtu), it does not account for 
any one of these meanings. 

Still less will this derivation account for dyeing as a 
meaning of jSowrrw. How is it possible, that if pa^rrw 
jHrimarily signifies to pop, it could also receive the sig- 
nification td dye ? Mr. Ewing answers this, by sup- 
C)sing that a thing may be dyed, by having the co- 
uring liquor popped upon it, and by the suppositifXDi 
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that the art of dyeing was suggested by the accidental 
staining of things by the juice of fruits. But this 
account is totally unphilosophical. All this may be 
true, yet be insufficient to account for the fact. Acci- 
dental and infrequent union cannot originate a mean- 
ing founded on such union. It is not priority of the 
mode of doing any thing, but the frequency of doing 
in a mode, that will confer the name of the mode on^ 
the thing effected in such mode. This is the voice 
both of philosophy and of fact.* I have already ex- 
emplified the thing in many instances. Bcmta-w, to dip, 
comes naturally to signify to dye, from the frequency 
of dyeing by dipping. But there never was such a 
frequency of dyeing by sprinkling, as would, on philo- 
sophical principles, give the name of the mode to the 
thing effected in that mode. Besides, if ^aifTOi pri- 
marily signifies to pop, and if it came to signify to dye, 
because dyeing was usually performed by popping, 
then dyeing must have been performed neither by 
pouring nor sprinkling, for popping, as I have shown, 
is different from both. It is impossible philosophi- 
cally to account for dyeing as a meaning of ^omttw on 
any other principle, than that this word primarily sig- 
nifies to dip. 

Again, if l3aifT<*j came to signify to dye, because 
that the art of dyeing was suggested by the accidental 
stains from the bruising of fruits, why did not pop ac- 
company its relative in this signification ? Why did 
not Milton say, " colours popped in heaven," iastead 
of " colours dipped in heaven V^ There is no end to 
the absurdity of this fantastic theory : It is a mine of 
inconsistency that never could be exhausted. This is 
the necessary condition of all false theories. How- 
ever plausible they may1>e made by the ingenuity of 
their inventors, they must contain inconsistency, that 
will sometimes pop out its head, and show itself even 

* Thus canOf to sing, came to si^ify to foretell, because prophets 
uttered their predictions in song. This principle operates very ej(ten« 
iiveijT in language. 
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to the most indolent readers. But truth is consistent ; 
and although many apparent difficulties may at first 
sight occur, they will gradually disappear, as light is 
cast on the subject by inquiry. Even when its de- 
fenders, by inadvertency, couple it with something 
extrinsic, that tends to obscure and mar its evidence, 
the ingenuity of opponents will only have the good 
effect of separating the chaff from the wheat. 

But no absurdity can vie with that of supposing 
that a word of so peculiar and restricted a meaning 
as pop is represented to be, should be accounted so 
generic, that it becomes the liege lord of innumera- 
ble different significations, that do not arise the one 
out of the other, but hold immediately of itself. Nay, 
according to Mr. Swing's philosophy, it might be- 
come the liege lord of half the language. Instead of 
originally representing a very generic idea, it is sup- 
posed primarily to signify a particular sound, — a 
small smart quick sound. It is said to be a word 
" formed from the sound. '^ All its appMcations agree 
to this ; and pop itself never came to have the accep- 
tations that Mr. Ewing supposes ^airru to have. We 
never find this word applied to any things, but such as 
are of a trifling or playful nature. We never hear of 
a shipwreck as a popping of the ship into the deep. 
This would be ludicrous. Pop, instead of being a ge- 
neric word, is as specific a word as can be imagined ; 
and never Was actually extended to serious or import- 
ant things, except to burlesque them. Indeed, instead 
of being a liege lord, conferring ample and separate 
. ^ territories on many great vassals, it is so very confined 
in its own territory, that it has a domain hardly suffi- 
cient for a walk, to give it an airing. To enable it to 
go a little into the world, it is obliged to take assist- 
ance from the prepositions. Mr. Ewing himself can- 
not send it abroad, without escorting it with up or 
dowriy backwards or forwards^ in or into, of or upon, &c. 
A word so Umited in its own territories, is ill fitted to 
become, as liege lord, proprietor of a great part of the 
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language, — nay, of every language ; for Mr. E wing's 
chemistry must extract the same thought from all 
languages. The author, indeed, while he declares 
that each of the vassals is independent of all the rest, 
and holds immediately of the liege lord, inconsistently 

S'ves it a process from the particular sound originally 
^noted by it, to " the noise caused by the agency of 
body in motwn upon body^ and that m any direction 
whatever.^^ Here we have a process, that by gradually 
dropping particularities, and encroaching on territories 
not originally iacluded in its kingdom, gives it a ge- 
neric meaning. Here every step in the process is 
connected with that which precedes and depends 
on it. But let us look at the generic meaning which 
we have found by this process. It is so generic, as to 
disclaim all kindred with nop, according to the use of 
that word in the English language. Mr. Swing's 
definition assigns this word to express ^Hhe noise 
caused by the agency of body in motion upon body.** 
Now, has pop actually so generic a meaning T If so, 
we may speak of the popping of a cart^ when we mean 
to express the creaking of its wheels ; for this is "noise 
caused by the agency of body in motion upon.body.** 
In short, every noise from motion may be called pop* 
ping. But with all the impudence of this little playful 
word, it has never had the boldness to pop itself into 
such a province. 

Again, if ^airru signifies primarily to pop, and it pop 
signifies primarily to make "a small smart quick 
sound," and if all the various meanings of ^cmttw 
hold of it in this signification, then they must all be * " 
reducible to the primary signification, namely, "a 
small smart quick sound," without any relation to one 
another. The signification to dye must be referred 
immediately to this particular sound, and not to the 
accidental bruising of fruits. Mr. Ewing inconsist- 
ently makes the various meanings hold of pop ui its 
generic meaning, acquired by process, instead of its 
primary particular motion. Nays he absurdly makes 
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Xhe various meanings of ^a^rrcj hold of the English 
pop, said that in a meaning far removed from its pri- 
mary meaning. No matter that it was as true thai 
pap had the generic meaning acquired by process 
from a particular one, as it is manifestly false, this 
would say nothing to the processes of ^airrcj. Instead 
of tracing the progress of pop from ^^ a small smart 
quick sound," to a " sound caused by the motion ot 
body in motion on body," let Mr. Ewing trace the 
progress of ^aflrrw itself. It is with this the contro^ 
versy is concerned, and not with the mutations in the 
meaning of an English word. Let him show such a 
primary meaning in ^cwfrcj, and then let him trace it 
through all the rivulets derived from the fountain. 
Can any thing be more obvious, than that if ^a^rrc) 
primarily signifies to pop^ and if pop primarily signi-* 
fies to make a small smart quick sounds ^a^rroj cannot be 
'admitted as proprietor of any other territory, till it is 
proved by use to possess ifl Is the harmony between 
Ba*ru) Bxii^pop like that of the monads of the soul and 
body, according to the system of Leibnitz, that the 
one must necessarily accompany the other in all its 
most fantastic movements 1 Can any thing be more 
absurd, than to squeeze pop out of ^airrw, on the au- 
thority of sound and primary acceptation, yet in the 
theory founded on this, to reason not from the primary 
meaning of jpop, but from a meaning acquired by pro- 
cess 1 Can any thing be more absurd than to pretend 
to determine the difierent meanings of a Greek word, 
by the mutations of meaning in the English word de- 
rived from it ? 

9. If pop originally denoted "a small smart quick 
sound," as is very likely, then there is no reason to 
extract pop out of ^a^rrw, for ^a/ierui never denotes such 
a sound, — nor any sound. Mr. Ewing himself, does 
not pretend to allege one example in which jSa^rrw has 
the meaning which pop originally implied. On the 
authority, then, of the coincidence of primary mean* 
ingt no relation can be found between them. 

13 
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10. The construction of the words m Connexion 
with l3aifTU)j in many of its occurrences, contradicts 
this theory. Mr. Ewing says, " a person or thing may 
be either popped into water, or may have water popped 
upon or into him.** Very true, but the same syntax 
will not pop him into water, that will pop water upon 
or into him. According to Mr. Ewing, to pop into 
water, is to dip. If so, the examples of dippings as 
denoted by this phrase, are innumerable. Let any 
person examine the number which I have produced. 
But can Mr. Ewing produce out of all Greek litera- 
ture, a single example of the phrase popping water 
upon a person or things when the verb is ^airrw ? Bap' 
Hzing water upon a person or thing, is a phrase that 
never occurs. This would be the baptism of the 
water, not of the person. To pop water upon a man^ in 
Greek would be jSafltreiv u^wj sit* avdjowrov, if /3a*rfiiv is the 
Greek word for pop : But such phraseology is not to 
be found in all the Greek language. 

11. The many examples in which ^afltn^w is ap- 
plied to great, serious, and terrific objects, contradicts 
this theory. Mr. Ewing, indeed, has foreseen this 
storm ; and to prevent his theory from being over- 
whelmed by it, has invented a groundless distinction 
between what he calls the proper and lax sense of 
the word. "It is a word,'* he says, " which properly 
denotes operations on a small scale, and of a gentle 
nature : it is in a secondary sense that it comes to be 
applied to the vast and the terrible.*' But can it ap- 
ply to the vast and the terrible, if it does not either in- 
clude the vast and the terrible in its primary mean- 
ing; or by forsaking its piimary meaning, has, by 
philosophical procedure, advanced to new territories? 
Words often advance to meanings very distant from 
their roots ; but when they do so, they give up their 
first acceptation, and take the new meaning as their 
proper acceptation. Candlestick^ for instance, at first 
denoted a utensil of wood ; it now denotes the utensil, 
without respect to the material of which it is com- 
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posed : But it has forsaken its ancient meaning alto- 
gether. It cannot be said that it properly signifies an 
implement made of wood, for holding a candle ; and 
in a secondary sense, the same utensil of any materi- 
als. It now as properly signifies the utensil when it 
is made of metal, as when it is made of wood ; of 
gold, as when it is made of an osiet. 

In this every thing is natural, and the philosophy 
of the progress is intelligible to the child : But let Mr. 
Ewing point out any philosophical principle that would 
lead ^outTi^ui from such a primary sense as he contends 
for, to the seccmdary sense which he here assigns. Is 
there any principle to conduct the operation in extend^ 
ing the word pop-gun to signify a cannon 1 He does 
not pretend that this process has been verified in the 
term pap. To employ |>op in this way, would be ludi- 
crous. The same must be the case with ^a«'rw, if it 
signifies top(^. 

But if there were any principle to lead to this pro- 
cess, when it had taken place, the first meaning must 
be given up ; for they are utterly irreconcileable. Let 
Mr. Ewing point out any principle in the hunuu) 
mind that would naturally conduct this process. Let 
him point out any example in any language, in which 
a word at the same period of its history has such pri- 
mary and scondary meanings. Can any thing be 
more extravagant than the supposition, that this 
word properly denotes operations on a small scale, 
and as a secondary meanmg things of a vast and ter*" 
rific nature ? If it has the one meaning, it cannot have 
the other. There is no philosophy in this distinc* 
tion. What a wild thought, that the noise of a pop- 
gun, and destruction by the overwhelming torrents of 
boiling lava fSrom the crater of a burning mountain, 
may be expressed by the same word. Mr. Ewing, 
indeed, acknowledges that it is not usual in English 
to say, "he popped upon me with an overwhelming 
flood." But he might have added, that this could 
not be said in any language, employing a word correa* 
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ponding to pop. This word cannot apply to such 
things, from the inconsistency between them and the 
ideas which it denotes. And there must be the same 
inconsistency with respect to the words that corres- 
pond to pop in all languages. 

Mr. Ewing calls this secondary sense, " afiguratwe^ein 
exaggerated^ rather than a proper and natural sense.'* 
But if it is a secondary sense, it is not a figvraiwe 
sense, for a secondary sense is a proper sense ; and a 
figurative acceptation of a word is no sense of the word 
at all. When a word is used hyperbolically, it still 
retains its proper sense, and from this circumstance 
the figure has its beauty. When the Psalmist repre- 
sents the mountains as leaping^ the word leaping still 
retains its proper meaning, but the motion of a moun- 
tain in an earthquake is elegantly figured as hapmg. 
The word le(q> does not here come by exaggeration to 
denote the motion of a mountain in an earthquake. la 
like manner, when a wild Irishman says, that he was 
killed when he had received a severe beating, the 
word kill is not diminished in its meaning, but what 
is not kilting is by a lively imagination so called fof 
the sake of energy. It is absurd to speak of the cx- 
aggerated or diminished meaning of a word. The 
exaggeration or the dimmution is not in the words at all. 
I have already pointed out the true distinction be- 
tween ^a^rrw and ^airri^w. The former signifies to 
dipy the latter to cause to dip. Now, these significa- 
tions equally apply to small objects, and to great. 
But while the latter may be applied to the smallest 
object, it is peculiarly fitted to denote the immer- 
sion of objects greater than can be lifted in the 
hand. Accordingly we find that ^owrn^w, while it 
is sometimes applied to the smallest objects, is much 
more usually than 0a«vw applied to large objects. It 
more exactly applies to the immersion in baptism^ 
because the baptized person is not taken up by 
the baptizer, but caused to sink into the water by 
the force impressed. It is ^omw^w ^so, as any one 
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may see by a look at the examples which I have 
quoted, that is applied to the sinking of ships, and the 
destruction of things not lifted out of the water. This 
is a distinction philosophical, intelligible, useful, and 
agreeable to fact. Mr. Ewin^s distinction has nothing 
to recommend it but the necessity of his theory. Jo- 
sephus speaks as literally when he designates the 
sinkii^ of a ship by the word ^owrri^w, as when he 
speaks of the immersian of the smallest d>ject. 

12. Mr. Ewing mistakes the effect that preposi* 
tions have in composition with the verbs. He seems 
to suppose, that they always modify or give direction 
to the action of the verb as simply as the English pre- 
positions. But a slight examination of this subject 
will ccmvince any one that they have a variety of 
power unknown to our language. Let us take one 
or two examples : sira ^sgy^ovs ofrwg si oivov f&f Xovo^ xai 
sXaiou a/troQa/ftrbi¥. Here it is obvious omto does not di« 
rect its force in conjunction with the verb, upon the 
object of the verb; but either marks the distance of 
the agent from the object in the performanoe of the 
action, or rather the departure of the object from the 
thing in which the action was produced. Th^ lat- 
ter is without doubt the effect of the preposition after 
the verb, eg oivou, out ofmne. It is not ** dip the loaves 
into the wine," but " dip them ota of the tme.** The 
point to which our attention is here called by the ex- 
pression, is the departure of the object out of the thing 
in which the action of the verb was produced. This 
implies that it was in the wine, but does not express 
it. Now, the preposition in composition may unite 
with the preposition after the verb, as is frequently 
the case, when the same' preposition that is used in 
composition is also used after the verb, as 'E^v^oiMriS^ta 
SIC ^aXour^Yiv, and our own phrases, the tyrantwoi expeiled 
out of the kingdam^'^he iNfu$ed courage into the #oI- 
dierif &e. &c. 

Whatever is the meaning of the participle in the 
above example, the preposition in composition with it 
13* 
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cannot exert its influence on the object of the verlh 
We could not say popping from the loaves otU of the wine. 
The expression is on the same principle that operates 
in the phrase I3a-^,si rov Saxrvkoit owro rov sXiaiou, " shall 
dip his finger ^om the oil," Lev. xiv. 16. and cwro row 
aifjwjcrof^ "from the blood," Lev. iv. 17. 

Ets and ev occur very frequently in composition with 
this verb ; but their eflect is quite obvious ; airo is less 
frequent, because it is only on the above principles 
that it applies. E^ri is still less frequent, and as Kara 
denotes a deep dippings so E^i denotes great exertion in 
producing the effect of the verb. It does not mean 
that the action of the verb is produced upon the object, 
but that the force of^the agent is exerted in producing 
the action of the verb. It does not direct thie action of 
the verb to the object, but directs the energy of the 
agent to the production of the action. E^ r^v Ejgrji^a 
ynv vygriVj xou Xii^v rsTgt^i^vriv xai ')(hagrivy S'lttQa^oLs odoviov 
Xffirrov, ** dipping a piece of fine linen into moist Ere- 
trian earth," &o. Here the effect of s^i is to show the 
force n^essary to press the object into the mwst earth. 
' Now this is Mr. Ewing's favourite compound for 
tienoting baptism. To pop upon must mean to pop 
the water on the person. But let the verb be trans* 
lated as he will, it cannot comport in this example 
with this view. The Eretrian eartb was not to be 
popped upon the linen, for it was a mass of moist earth ; 
and it is not said that the linen was to be baptized 
upon with the earth, but mto the earth. Now Mr; 
Ewing supposes that when the verb is compounded 
with sfl^', the baptizing substance is preceded by uiUh. 
** He popped upon me with an overwhelming flood.'* But 
this is not the syntax in any of the examples in which 
this compound word occurs. It is not baptkte wiJthy 
but baptize in or inio. This is a capital mistake, and 
•the detection of it leaves him without aid from his fa^ 
vourite compound. To baptize upony in the con^ruo- 
Uon ill which it always stands, is ae inconsistent with 
|M)ppmf , CIS tnjo would have be^u^ Indeed, m^ is in 
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iltiB exatfjple expressly used before the baptizing sub- 
stance. If the linen was to be baptized upon moist 
earthy it wai^also to be baptized tnto the earth. 

The expression in Josephus in which this com- 
pound is used, to which Mr. Ewing seems to refer, is 
as little in unison with his doctrine : rouro utfiesg rsXfv- 

TOUOL.^sXKct ;^SlfiM3t^OfJL8VOU^ TOU^VSttVKfXOU^ S^sQuifTUfSV, *' This, 

as the last storm, immersed the youngmen," &c,' Here 
the storm is not the baptizing substanccy but the frop- 
tizer; and it did not jpop itself upon them^ for the verb 
is in the active voice. If then it signifies to pop, the 
popper must pop something on them. What is it then 
that the storm pop* on them different from itself f To 
express Mr. Ewing*s meaning, the syntax must be 
(juite different. Some popper must "pop the young 
men with a storm,'^ &c. or itmust be, ** the young men 
were popped upon with a storm." but instead of this 
the storm itself is the baptizer^ and as their baptism 
was their destruction, it must have been immersion. 
E*! then cannot here import, as Mr. Ewing's doctrine 
supposes, that the baptizing substance was popped 
upon the baptized ; for the baptizing substance was 
the sea in which they perished, and the storm was the 
baptizer that sunk them. Mr. Ewing^s own transla- 
tion of the passage cannot give him relief. " Thisj 
as the last storm, epibaptized or overwhelmed the young 
men, already weather-beaten." Now, what did the 
siorm baptize upon them? With what did it over- 
whelm them ? With itself, Mr. Ewing may say. I 
answer no. The verb is in the active voice, but to 
express this meaning would require the middle. If 
the storm popped them, it must have popped them 
with something different from itself. Besides, the al- 
lusion is evidently to a ship smking in the sea by a 
storm. The sea is the baptizing substance, the storm 
is the baptizer, and the effect of such a baptism is de- 
struction. E^ri then is evidently intended to mark 
Ibe violeace of the pressure of the storm on the 8hip^ 
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as the force of the agent in eflfecting the action of the 
verb. 

Agam, if epibaptize signifies to pop upan^ how is it 
that it here imports to overwhelm? Can any two 
ideas be more inconsistent than that of popping upon, 
and that of overwhelming] Can two extremes meet 1 
Jlow does overwhelm hold of pop ? I have aheady 
shown that no process can account for two meanings 
so discordant;, and that no figure will justify it. This 
is contrary to a canon as clear as any in language, — 
That which designates one extreme^ cannot ai the same 
$ime designate the other. As I have observed in another 
place, many words may apply to both'extremes, but 
this can never happen except when they designate 
neither. To dip^ for instance, applies to an imniersed 
worldf and it applies to an immersed insect. But it 
designates neither. How ludicrous is the expression, 
the storm popped tipon the young, men! Even were 
we to grant mr a moment, that pop should enlarge 
its sigmfication so as to apply to the most violent 
storm, still it would express only the force of the storm, 
and not its efifect. The transktion would then be, 
"The storm rushed on them with tremendous vio- 
lence ;'* but this would not import the efifect of the 
storm, as issuing in their destruction. In many ways 
they mi^t escape from the greatest storm ever known. 
Jonah was even cast into the sea, and yet escaped. 
Even when the whistle becomes a tempesty it wi not 
serve Mr. Ewing, 

The same observations will apply to the other ex- 
ample from Josephus ; £«'i^a<r4'i(f6iv yag aurov ttjv iroXiv, 
" That he would baptize or sink the city." How is it 
that Mr^ Ewing has translated this as if the verb was 
in the passive voice, and as if Josephus himself was not 
supposed the baptizer? "for the city." says Mr. Ew- 
ing, " must be epibaptized or overwhelmed.^' Do not 
the people, in their expostulations with Josephus, in 
order to dissuade him from leaving them, tell him Uiat 
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if he should depart, he would himself sink or epibap* 
tize the city 1 His desertion of the city would be the 
means of its ruin. He is then represented as doing 
the thing that would be the consequence of his de- 
parture. 

But how is this, as Mr. Ewing says, an overwhelm- 
ing hy rushing or pouring upon ? Did Josephus by 
{yopping off from the city, pop upon it with such vio- 
ence as lo overwhelm iti This surely implies the 
mysteries of transubtantiation. Josephus popped no- 
thing on the city by leaving it, nor did he rush or 
pour on it with violence by flying from it. E^fi, then, 
in this compound, can afford no countenance to the 
supposition, that in baptism the water is popped or 
poured upon the baptized person. To suit the exam- 
ple to this purpose, Josephus must have been repre- 
sented as pouring the baptizing substance on the 
city. 

Upon the whole, Mr. Ewing labours under a 
capital mistake when he supposes, that the preposi- 
tions prefixed to this verb, necessary relate to the 
direction of the action of the verb. The Greek pre- 
positions have a much more extensive and varied 
power in composition than ours have, in such com- 
pounds as pop m, pop out, &c. Epibaptize, which he 
supposes expressly to imply that the water is poured 
on the baptized, does not in one instance occur in 
syntax suitable to his interpretation, even although 
the meaning of the verb were doubtful. 

13. In this theory of Mr. Ewing, we have the 
strongest evidence that our opponents are not them- 
selves satisfied with any mode of defence hitherto de- 
vised. We have Mr. Ewing's own virtual acknow- 
ledgment, that the ground on which pouring has till 
his time been held for baptism, is not firm. Can there 
be a more certain sign that he himself was dissatisfied 
with the usual view of the subject, than his having 
recourse to so extravagant a theory 1 If he has taken 
to sea in thip bark of bulrushes^ must he not have con* 
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sidered the ship which he left as being in the very 
act of sinking 1 I call on the unlearned Christian to 
consider this circumstance. What must be the ne« 
cessities of a cause, that requires such a method of 
defence 1 This theory is not only unsound, and un- 
supported by the Greek language, but it is ludicrous 
in the extre^ne. Since the heavens were stretched 
over the earth, there has not been such a chimerical 
scheme embodied under the name of criticism. The 
thought that the ordinances of Christ could be 
squeezed out of the radical sounds contained in words, 
or that the actual meaning of words may be authori- 
tatively determined by such a species of etymology, is 
frightfully fanatical. Sober criticism can lend no 
ear to such dreams. What, then, must be the despe« 
rate situation of that cause, that takes aid from such 
a theory as that of Mr. Ewing ! 

The passages which Mr. Ewing brings forward in 
support^ his theory, are already mostly considered. 
I shall, therefore, ondy touch on a few of his observa- 
tions on them. There is one rule of interpretatiou 
which Mr. Ewing prescribes to us, at which I am 
beyond measure astonished. Though he does not 
formally ^tate it as a canon, yet he reasons on tl^e 
8uppositi(m that we are obliged to find an exact pa-* 
rallel for immersion, with all its cbcumstances, in the 
purifications of the heathens or of the Jews. Having 
quoted the passage from Herodotus, which is so de- 
cisive in our favour, he endeavours to lessen its value 
in the following words. "After all,'* says he, " there 
is one very manifest point of difierence. The person 
who adopts this summary method of purification, per- 
forms the operation for himself. The immersion of 
one person by another, for any purpose except that of 
medical treatment, or that of murder, I can discover 
in no writings whatever, sacred or profane.'* And does 
Mr. Ewing really think that any such authority is 
necessary to determine the meaning of this wordi 
Must we seek for a model for Christian baptism, either 
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among Jewish or heathen rites t I care not if there 
never had been a human being immersed in water 
since the creation, if the word denotes immersiony and 
if Christ enjoins it, I will contend for it as confidently 
as if all nations, in all ages, had been daily in the 
practice of baptizing each other. Whether I am to 
immerse myself in baptism, or be immersed by ano- 
ther, I am to learn from the Scripture accounts of the 
ordinance, not either from the meaning of the word w 
the practice of nations. The demand of Mr. Ewing 
is unreasonable beyond any thing that I recollect to 
have found in controversy. If it could not be accounted 
for by the strength of prejudice, it would indicate a 
want of discernment that no man will impute to Mr. 
Ewing. The man who demands, in order to the 
proof of immersion in baptism, that a complete model 
of the ordinance be found in Jewish or heathen puri- 
fications, must either labour under the influence of the 
strongest bias, or be strangely deficient in the powers 
of discrimination. " For any purpose except thcU of me" 
dical treatment^ or that of murder*^ ! ! ! And is not any 
of these cases as authoritative as an intmemon /or jw- 
rifica^Mn ? Is not the immersion of a man for medical 
purposes, as much an immersiony and as authoritative 
to show the meaning of the word, as an immersion for 
superstitious purposes. Examples are useful to settle 
the meaning of the word, not as a model for the ordi- 
nance. The dippingof the flea's foot in Aristophanes, 
is as authoritative as the immersion of a Pharisee for 
purification. But what heightens the extravagance 
of this demand is, that while Mr. Ewing calls for a 
complete model for Christian immersion in the purifi- 
cations of Jews and heathens, he is so easily satisfied 
with evidence on his own side of the question, that he 
has found popping water on the turned up face to be the 
baptism of the New Testament. Here he has the 
eyes of a lynx, for he has seen what I believe no other 
man ever pretended to see in the Scriptures. 

But it seems, that even a complete model in hea- 
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then purifications would not serve us. Nay, if wtf 
have been condemned for want of a heathen pattern 
for baptism, we are also condemned for having it. 
" There is also," says Mr. Ewing, *' a point, not of 
di£ference, but of resemblance, between this example 
and an Anti-psedo-baptist's baptism, which seems to 
have very much astonished the historian, namely, the 
person^s plunging himself, ouwoKfi ifwwioi<ri, *with his 
very clothes on.* It was evidently regarded as a sin- 
gular and monstrous sort of purification by this hea- 
then writer ; and we shall meet with abundant evi* 
dence that it was never so seen in Israel." Here we 
are condemned for observing baptism according to the 
model, as we were before condemned for coming short 
of the model. Surely I may answer such reasoning 
in the language of Christ : " We have piped unto you, 
and ye have not dai^ged ; we have mourned unto you, 
and ye have not lamented.'' As long as the mind is 
in a state to make such objections, it would not yield 
though one should rise from the dead. A heathen 
thought purification with the clothes on singular and 
monstrous. Must Christ^s ordinance conform to hea- 
then notions of purification? But, Mr. Ewing, how 
can you assert that Herodotus regarded this as mon- 
strous? There is no such thing said, nor implied. 
The historian does not mention the circumstance as 
monstrous, or in any degree improper, but as an evi- 
dence of the abhorrence that the Egjrptians have for 
swine, and the deep pollution contracted by their 
touch. The thing that was singular and strange is, 
that the person touching the swine, supposed the pol- 
lution to affect his very garments, or that it was as ne- 
cessary to baptize them as himself. The polluted Egyp- 
tian baptized himself, with his very clothes, that he 
might purify his clothes, which he considered to .be 
defiled as well as himself. The Christian is baptized 
with his clothes on, not indeed to imitate the example 
of the Egyptian, but for the sake of decency. Had 
Christian baptism been like Egyptian baptism, an or- 
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self, there would have been no need to baptize with 
the clothes on. The thing then that is strange and sin* 
gular in the Egjrptian baptism, is not strange in Chris* 
tian baptism. It would be strange if persons bathing 
alone in a retired place should encumber themselves 
with a bathing dress ; but it would not be strange to 
find them using a bathing dress on a crowded strand. 
A little discrimination under the influence of candour 
would have taken away all monstrosity from this 
example. There is nothing in the historian that in 
the remotest degree gives ground for Mr. Ewing^s as- 
sertion. Is this a candid or a Christian way of repre*- 
senting evidence 1 If men will indulge themselves in 
such liberties with the documents on which they 
found their report of antiquity, no credit could be 
given to history. Mr. Ewitig here represents Hero* 
dotus. as regarding this circumstance as taonstrouSf 
without the smallest authority from his words. Is 
not this bearing false witness ? The intention, I am 
convinced, is not to misrepresent evidence. Yet evi- 
dence is misrepresented, where nothing but bias could 
discover the supposed meaning. Well may a Roman 
Catholic see all the doctrines of popery in the Scrip* 
tures, when Mr. Ewing can find the circumstance of 
bathing with the clothes on designated as monstrous in 
the language of Herodotus. If, in all the passages 
which I have considered, I have made one^uch mis- 
representation, let me be put to shame. I may mis- 
take the meaning of my author, but a mistake that in* 
dicates a bias, I hope no man will be able to find in 
my criticism. I would let Baptism and the Bible it- 
self sink, rather than force evidence. What I demand 
from my antagonist, I will grant him in return. I 
will not lay down one law for him, and walk by ano- 
ther myself. I will do all in my power to save the 
Israelitish spies, but if this cannot be done withbut a 
falsehood let them perish. 
The same uncandid and unreasonable mode of rea- 
14 
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soning is again resorted to in the following language. 
Formerly he had complained that the examples im* 
plying immersion, do not respect ^^ases in which one 
person baptized another, but each baptized him- 
self. ** Here,'* he says, " it must be confessed, that, 
in some of the cases, there are d^ers as well as dip^ 
ped,^^ Now, if there is, in any instance, the model 
he requires, why does he complain, that in some in- 
stances it is not to be found 1 Does he suppose that 
every instance must contain the full model, or that 
one instance is not sufficient for the purpose, even 
were it necessary to produce such a model from hea- 
thenism 1 If, in one case, he finds a dipper^ is it not 
enough to show that the word may be apphed to the 
ordinance of Christian imimersion 1 But whether a per- 
son dips himsdif, or is ({^)pe(2 by another, has no more to 
do with the meaning of this word, than the name of the 
baptized person has. Nor can an example from 
heathen or Jewish purification, that would coincide 
in every particular with the external form of the ordi- 
nance, be of more authority as a model, than an ex- 
ample of plunging a pick-pocket in the mire. To 
speak in the above way, then, is totally to misconceive 
the nature of the evidence on which a just conclusion 
can be founded. 

Mr. Ewing complains, that, '^ the other cases also, 
are not those of voluntary plunging, but of fatal sink- 
ing." But is not immersion immersiony whether the 
immersed person rises or sinks 1 We want no aid from 
these examples but what they can give, what they 
cannot refuse to give, and what our opponents admit 
that they give. The examples in which the word ap- 
plies to sinking, prove that the word implies dipping. 
This is all we want from them. That the baptized 
person is not to lie at the bottom, but to rise ^p out of 
the waters, we learn not from the word, but from the 
accounts of the ordinance. We wish no model in 
heathenism as an authority for the ordinatice of bap- 
tism. This we have in the Scriptures. We are in- 
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debted to the heathen writers only for the meaning of 
the wc^rd. It is altogether astonishing that a man like 
Mr. Ewing can indulge in such trifling. If all his 
requirements were necessary, no ordinance of Christ 
could be proved. Bui happily his requirements are 
only for his opponents. They do not regulate his own 
conduct. He relaxes from his rigour wherever his 
popping scheme comes to the trial. If <me instance 
could be brought, in which this disputed word neces- 
sarily signifies to pour or sprinkle, though it related 
to a person sprinklkig himself what would he say, 
should I object that thn was no authority for one per- 
son to sprinkle another ! Very true, he would doubt- 
less say, but it proves that the word signifies to 
sprinkle. I have other ways of learning whether 
baptism is a sprinkling of one's sel^ or a sprinkling of 
one by another. In like manner, the examples of in* 
voluntary immersion prove to me the meaning of the 
word. Prom Christ and his apostles I learn that 
Christian immersion is neither involuntary nor &tal. 
It is a grievous thing to be obliged to notice such rea- 
soning. 

Mr. Ewing exclaims, ** Is this the pattern of 6dp- 
Hzers and baptized ?^^ No indeed, Mr. Ewing, this is 
not the pattern, and I never heard of any who made 
this a model. But these examples are authority to 
show the meaning of the word. Had Mr. Ewing 
produced one instance in which the disputed word 
signifies to sprinkle or poWy and that instance referred 
to bespattering with filth, what would he say were 
we to exclaim, ** Is this the pattern of baptism by 
sprinkling V^ Would he not pounce upon us with the 
reply : " This determines the meaning of the word, 
which is all any examples -from heathen writers can 
do. That pure water is to be used in baptism, we 
learn from the Scriptures." And why does he not use 
common sense in his objections 1 

" Shall we illustrate the oflfice of John the Baptist, 
and of the apostles and evangeli3ts of Christ," says 
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Mr. Ewing, ^^ by the work of providential destruction^ 
or that of murderers 1" We shall determine the mean- 
in j^ of the word by such examples. Nothing more 
can be done by any examples from antiquity. No- 
thing more do we want. I put it to every candid 
reader,-^! put it to Mr. Ewing himself, whether he 
would make 0uch an objection, if the examples were 
in his favour. Nay, we have the answer virtually ex- 
pressed in the authority which he gives to the exam- 
ple of heathen aud Jewish purifications. While he 
ccunplains of us for establishing ^he meaning of the 
word by documents that apply the word to involun- 
tary and fatal immersion, his mode of reasoning in 
other places gives an authority to heathen models of 
purification that they do not possess. 

"These examples imply,'* says Mr. Ewing, "not 
a mere dippings and tip again, an mmersum immedi- 
ately followed by an emersion ; but a continued and 
perm€ment immersion, a remaining under water.'* 
Now, is not this mode of reasoning perverse and un- 
just? If some examples are found, in which this 
word is applied to the dipping of things taken imme- 
diately uj^i is not this siufficient to establish the pra- 
pdety of Its application to the ordinance of baptism 1 
Can it be necessary that all die examples refer to 
things taken up ? Will Mr. Ewmg never learn that 
we are seeking firom these examples, not an authori-^ 
tative model for baptism, but the meaning of a word % 
If the disputed word, in some instances, applies to 
things taken immediately up, and in others to things 
never taken up, a true critic, nay common sense, will 
learn that the word itself can designate neither taking 
up nor lying at the bottom. One instance in which the 
word applies when the thing is taken up after dipping, 
is as good as ten thousand. 

But though some examples oi the occurrence of 
this word imply a permanent immer»on or destruc* 
tion, the w(Mrd ^(wrrijw never expresses this. Whether 
Uie thin; is taken up, ox is (flowed to r^m^up is pot 
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expressed by the word, but is implied by the circum- 
staoces. The word, without one exception, signifies 
simply to dip. 

In the following extract, the reasoning is more plau- 
sible. The author seems to think that it is demon- 
stration. However, when it is dissected, it has no 
muscles. " Some may think,'* says Mr. Ewing, " it 
was not necessary to use a word directly to expre ss 
the emersion^ because if immersion really was enjoined, 
th# emersUm must be understood to follow of course, 
fr6m the necessity hi the case. This is a perfectly 
natural thought, but it cannot help the cause of Anti- 
pcedo-baptists. A<5Cording to their views, baptism is 
Q. two-fold symbol, representing two things of distinct 
and equal importance. The immersUm and the emer- 
sion are both oi them parts of this symbol ; the first 
l^presenting the death, and the second the resurrection 
of Christ. Now, if this be the case, the word ^omtti^^oj 
is a name for the ofie half only of their ordinance of 
baptism. It entirely fails them m to the other half A 
word may have various meanings, but it cannot have 
two of them at the same time. If, therefore, this word, 
fops them downy it certainly cannot give any warrant 
or suggest any literal or figurative meaning, for their 
popping up again.^^ Now, how can we deliver our- 
selves out of tnis tremendous gulf? Nothing can be 
more easy. Distinguish the things that are difierent, 
and place everv thmg on its proper evidence, and all 
difficulty vanishes. The word ^a*ri^w, even applied 
to baptism, expresses immersion only, Tet I contend, 
that in baptism there is a two-fold symbol. How is 
this ? I learn the meaning of the word from its use ; 
and I learn the meaning of the ordinance, not fix)m the 
word, but from the Scripture explanation of the im- 
port of the ordinance. If there was nothing said in 
Scripture about the import of baptism, I would learn 
nothing on the subject from the word that designates 
it. I would learn as^ little of its being a symbol of the 
^atb of Christ, as of his resurrection. I learn neither 
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from the word ; for it is possible that this word tnight 
have been used, without teaching any thing on the 
subject. I learn both from the Scripture explanations 
of Christ's institution. 

But it may be said, if the word signifies immersion, 
it may be a symbol of Christ's bXirial ; but it is not 
fitted to be such a symbol, unless it also signifies to 
emerge, — Now, as far as depends on what is actually 
expressed by the word, I grant that this is the case. 
But as in the ordinance of baptism, the emersion ia as 
necessary as tTie imfnersumf ihj^re ft nothing to prevent 
the institutor to make the emersion symbolical as well 
as the immersion. If the institutor had not made it 
symbolical, if it was not explained as pointing to 
Christ's resurrection and ours, I would as soon anoint 
with oil and spittle, as deduce it from the meaning of 
the word, even though the word had expressed hi)th 
immersion and emersion. The ordinance is as fit to 
represent emersion as immersion^ though the word bap- 
tism expresses the latter Only. The symbol consists 
in the thing, not in the name. There is no necessity 
that the name should designate every thing contained 
in the ordinance. But even granting that this is ne- 
cessary, what would follow j Not that baptism is not 
immersion^ but that baptism is an emblem of burial 
only. This would do Mr. Ewing little service. If 
we can once persuade him to have himaeif popped into 
the uater^ it is not likely that he will be so obstinate as 
to reject the half of the edification of the ordinance. 

Mr. Ewing says, " Now, if this be the case, the 
word ^aiTTi^M is a name for the one half only of their 
ordinance of baptism." But why should the name of 
any ordinance designate every thing that the ordi- 
nance is explained by the institutor as containing? 
This is not necessary ; nor do Scripture ordinances at 
all recognize the authority of such a principle^ Is it 
not strange that Mr. Ewing should have forgotten 
one of the names of the Lord's supper which is liable 
to the like obj^onl It is called the breakmg of 
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bread ; yet it includes tlie drinking of wine. Such 
are the eflfects of intemperate zeaL It requires, in 
one instance, what it orerlooks in another. Now, 
Mr. Ewing, is not this battery silenced for ever 1 

On the Baptism of the Spirit. 

The baptism of the Spirit is a figurative expression^ 
explicable on the principle of a reference to immer- 
sion. This represents the abundance of the gifts and 
influences of the Spirit of Grod in the enlightening and 
sanctification of heUevers. That which is immersed 
in a liquid, is completely subjected to its influence, 
and imbued with its virtues ; so to 6e immersed in the 
SpiriU represents the subjection of soul, body, and 
spirit, to his influence. The whole man is sanctified. 
It is objected that the Holy Spirit is said to be poured 
cvl, and therefore to represent the pouring of the 
Spirit, baptism must be by pouring. This is the grand 
resource of our opponents, and is more specious to the 
illiterate, than any thing that has been said. A very 
considerable part of the language of Scripture, in the 
representation of the gifts of the Spirit, is founded on 
the figure of pouring; and readers who have no dis- 
crimination, or who are under the influence of bias, 
at once conclude that this pouring is the baptism of 
the Spirit. Tills argument is drawn out in formida- 
ble array by Mr. Ewing ; and is rehed on with the 
utmost confidence by Dr. Wardlaw. But it is no- 
thing but a careless confusion of things entirely dis- 
tinct, and is fDunded on an egregious blunder, as will 
appear by the following considerations. 
. Finty The word, in its literal sense, must guide all 
its figurative applications. The explanation of the 
figure must conform to the liteml meaning, but the 
literal meaning caa never bend to the figurative. The 
latter, indeed, may assist us in ascertaining the for. 
mer ; but when the former is ascertained, the latter 
must be explained in accordance with it. But the 
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literal meaning of this word is ascertained to be that 
of immersiony by a strength of evidence, and a multi- 
tude of examples, that cannot be exceeded with re- 
spect to any word of the same frequency of occur- 
rence. This is a fixed point ; and in the examination 
of the reference in the baptism of the Spirit, nothing 
can be admitted inconsistent with this. The baptism 
of the ' Spirit must have a reference to immersiony be- 
cause baptism is immersion^ and in its literal sense 
never signifies any thing else. When we come to the 
examination of this figure, or any other of the same 
word, we must ground on this ascertained fact. As 
there is not one instance in the literal use of the 
word, in which it must signify pourings or any thing 
but dippings the pretensions of pourings as the figu- 
rative baptism, do not deserve even a hearing. They 
cannot legitimately even go before a jury, because 
true bills are not found. There is ho ground of trial, 
because there is nothing in the allegations that can at 
all excite, a doubt. Poixring cannot be the figurative 
baptisniy because baptism never Uteralbf denotes pouring. 
Secondly^ This opinion is founded on the egregious 
error which teaches that God is material, and that 
there is a literal pouring out of bis Spirit, which may 
be represented by the pouring of water. Our oppo- 
nents understand the baptism of the Spirit to be a lite- 
ral baptism, and the pouring out of the Spirit to be a 
literal pouring out of Him who is immaterial. But 
though there is a real communication of the Spirit, 
there is no real or literal baptism of the Spirit. Let 
the reference in the baptism of the Spirit be what it 
may, it cannot be a literal baptism, becatuse God is 
not material. We cannot be literally either dipped 
into God, or halve hhn poured on us. Pourings then, 
in baptism, even if baptism were pouringy could not 
irepresent the pouring of Hhe Spirit, because the Spi- 
rit is not literally pourtfd. Baptism,, whatever be tne 
mode, cannot represent either the manner of convey- 
mg the Spirit^ or bis operations in the soul«. These 
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things cannot be represented by natural things. There 
is no likeness to a Spirit, nor to the mode of his ope- 
rations. It would be as easy to make a likeness of 
Grod creating the world, and attempt to represent by a 
picture the divine operations in the formation of mat- 
ter, as to represent by symbols the manner of the com- 
munication of the Holy Spirit, and his operations on 
the soul. If Christians were not infatuated with the 
desire of establishing a favourite system, so gross con- 
ceptions of Grod could not have so long escaped detec- 
tion. This error is as dishonourable to Grod, as that of 
the Anthropomorphites. It degrades the Godhead, 
by representing it as a material substance. 

When the Spirit is said to be pauredy it is a figura- 
tive expression, to which there is nothhug resemblant 
in die manner of the divine operations. What, then, 
it may be asked, is the resemblance % Why is the Spi- 
rit said to be poured, if the pourmtt of water does not 
resemble it 1 The foundation of the figure is the very 
reverse of what is supposed. The Spirit is said to be 
poured out, not because there is any actual pouring, 
which is represented hy pouring out water in baptism, 
but from the resemblance between the effects of the influ* 
emcee of the Spirit and those of water. Between the 
Spirit itself and water there is no resemblance, more 
than between an eye or a circle and the divine nature. 
Nor is there any resemblance between the mode of the 
operations of the Spirit, and that of the influencesof wa- 
ter. The Holy Spirit is said to be poured, because his 
influences or effects are like those of water, and because 
he is supposed to dwell above. The Holy Spirit is re- 
presented as poured out, on the same principle on 
which Grod is said to have' come down from heaven, 
or to look down from heaven, or to have hands and 
arms. It is in accommodation to our ways of think- 
ing and speaking, not as expressive of reality. The 
Holy Spirit is figured as water, not to represent any 
likeness in him to water, just as God is figured as a 
maa, IThe Holy Spirit is said also tQ be as (1^. DoefP 
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this imply that there is a likeness to the falling of dew 
and the manner of the communication of the Holy 
Ghost? Our Lord represents the Spirit as a welly the 
waters of which spring up, John iv. 14. Is there 
eJso a likeness in the manner of the communication of 
the Spirit to water rising up out of the ground, as well 
as to water poured out from above 1 The Holy Spirit 
is also represented as a river whose streams make glad 
the city of God. Is there also a likeness between his 
operations and the running of water? In all these 
figures, the Spirit is represented in accommodation to 
natural things, and natural things are not accommo- 
dated to it. The eflfects of the one resemble the effects 
of the other, but as to manner^ there is no likeness. 
A particular manner is given to the operations of the 
Spirit, to suit the manner of the communication of the 
natural object. Therefore it is that the Spirit has 
ascribed to it all the various modes mentioned above. 
The Spirit, in every figure, takes the manner of the 
resembling object ; but the resembling object never 
takes the manner of the Spirit, because nothing is 
known oi his manner. Of this there must not be — 
cannot be any likeness. If the manner of the com- 
munication of the Spirit could be represented, one 
only of these modes must be employed. If his man- 
ner is pourings it cannot be Uke rfcw, nor like rain, nor 
like a river, nor like a spring-well. But if the like- 
ness be merely between the e£fects of the Spirit and the 
efiects of water, then the Spirit may be represented as 
rfctf, or rainy or a river y or a spring-welly just as the wa- 
ter is supposed to be applied. It is absurd to suppose 
an ordinance to be appointed to represent the mode of 
the Spirit's communication ; and as it is spoken of un- 
der all these modes, each of them might claim an or- 
dinance as well as pouring. Baptism might as well 
represent water rising out of the earthy distUlmg in deWy 
running in a stream, or falling in rainy as pouring out of 
a cup. Each of these represents the blessings, of the 
Spirit, by conforming the language about the opera^ 
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lions of the Spirit to a particular state of the water ; 
none of them represents the mode. of these operations. 
The Holy Spirit is said to fall ; why then should not 
baptism represent falling 1 The Holy Spirit is repre- 
sented as wind ; why then is there no blowing in 
baptism? The Holy Spirit is represented by^ire; 
why is there no fire used in this ordinance 1 The gift 
of the Spirit was represented by the breathing of Jesus 
on the Apostles ; why is there no breathing in baptism? 
The influences of the Spirit are represented by ail ; 
why is not oil used in baptism ? The reception of the 
Holy Spirit is represented by drinking water; why is 
there iu> drinkmg in this ordinance 1 

In like manner, curses are represented as poured 
outhy God on his enemies, or put into their hands as 
a cup to be drunk. Drinking is equally an emblem 
of blessings and curses, because it is the one or the 
other according to the qualities of the liquid. In the 
judgments of God on the wicked, there is no likeness 
to the manner of the diving operations. Why, then, 
should such a likeness be supposed when pouring re- 
spects blesdings? Baptism, then, cannot be either 
pouring or dipping, for the sake of representing the 
manner of the conveyance of the Holy Spirit ; for 
there is no such likeness. Pouring of the Spirit is a 
phrase which is itself a figure not a reality to be 
represented by a figure. Baptism is a figure, not 
of the mode of any divine operation, to which there 
can be no likeness, but of the burial and resurrection of 
Christ, which may be represented by natural things, 
because it respects the objects of sense. In this re- 
ference it has a real application, a true likeness, and 
the most important use. Of the immersion of the Spi- 
rit, I will say the same as of the pomn^ of the Spirit, 
that it cannot represent the operations of the SjHnt, or 
the mode of his conveyance. BeUevers are said to be 
immersed into the Spirit, not because there is any thing 
like immersion in the. manner of the reception of the 
Spirit, but from the resemblance between an object 
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soaked in a fluid, and the sanctification of all the 
members of the body, and facidties of the soul. The 
common way in which the pouring of the SjMrit has 
b^n explaii]«d, is inconsistent both with sound taste 
al^d with sound theology. It mistakes the nature of 
figurative language, and converts the Godhead into 
matter. 

But though the baptism of the Holy Spirit is a figura- 
tive Baptism, to which there carmot be a likeness in 
literal Baptism ; yet as respects the transactions oa 
the day of Pentecost, there was a real Baptism in the 
emblems of the Spirit. The disciples were immersed 
into the Holy Spirit by the abundance of his gifts ; and 
they w^re literally covered with wind and fire. The 
place where they met was filled with a rushing mighty 
wind, and cloven tongues as of fire sat over them. They 
were then completely covered by the emblems of the 
Spirit. Now, though there was no dipping o£ them, 
yet as they were completely surrounded by the wind 
and fire, by the catachrestic mode of speech which I 
before explained, they are said to be immersed. This 
is a jMTOcess exemplified with respect to innumerable 
words, and the principle is quite obvious, as well as (^ 
daily application. The shepherd, when his sheep ar6 
covered with snow in a glen, says that they are buried 
in the snoW. When a house falls upon the inhabit- 
ants, we say that they are buried in its ruins. A ge- 
neral will threaten to bury the inhabitants in the ruins 
of their city. The word bwry with us strictly con- 
veys the notion of digging into the earth, as well as 
of covering over the dead. Yet here it is extended to 
a case in which the fornler does not take place. Bu- 
rial usually is performed by both operations, but here 
the thing is performed by one ; and therefijre the word 
that designates both is elegantly assigned to that 
which serves the purpose of both. Just so with re- 
spect to being covered with a fluid. Immersion de- 
notes that the thing immersed is put into the immersing 
substance; yet when the same eiSect is produced 
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without th^ manner of the operation, the usual name 
of the operation is catachrestically given to the result. 
Vii^iPs expression, Pocula sunt fontes liquidi, Georg. 
III. p. 529, is an exact parallel. " The liquid foun* 
tains are their cups,'* &c. Now, fourUams are not 
€up8, more than the thing refeited to is fmmemofi, yet 
they are called cups, because in the instance referred 
to they serve the purpose of cups. This poet supplies 
innumerable examples of the operation of the princi- 
ple here illustrated. 

Let it not be supposed that the principle which I 
have now illustrated is at all akin to that unfounded 
fancy of Mr. Ewing, with reM)ect to the supposed ex* 
nggerated meaning of ^a*ri^w. Mr. Ewing in this 
gives two meanings to a word, at variance with each 
other, and while he calls it ^gurative, he makes it lite- 
ral 5 and agreeably to his ddctrine it must, in the hy- 
perbolical meaning, hold directly, and immediately, 
and independently, of the primary meaning. Th6 
principle which I have explained is not of this para- 
doxical kind. I give but the one meaning to the 
word, and even when there is no literal mmerHon^ I 
maintain that the wwd never drops its characteristic 
meaning. Indeed, the beauty of the figure is that the 
word suggests its own peculiar meaning, even when 
it does not literally apply. It professedly calls a thing 
by a name which Uterally does not in all respects be- 
long to it, to gratify the imagination. Why does Vir- 
gil call fctrntains by the name of cups f Not because 
they were really cups^ nor because cwp signifies/nm^om 
literally, but because the human mind by its constitut 
tion is delighted in certain circumstances by viewing a 
thing as being what it is not, but which in some respects 
it resembles. The (Nrocess for which I contend, I can, 
vindicate b^ the soundest philosophy, — I can trace to 
its origin m the human mind, — I can illustrate by 
parallels without number. Mr. Ewing has not at- 
tempted to illustrate his figure, nor is it in his powe| 
to show its foundation in the human mind, ortosanc« 
tion it by corresponding examples. 

15 
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Mr. Booth, with a truly critical judgmeBt and cor- 
rect taste, illustrates this mode of speech by alluding 
to the electrical bath, "^so called," says the writer 
whom he quotes, ^^ because it surrounds the patient 
with an atmosphere of electrical fluid, in which he is 
plunged.^^ Here the writer to whom he refers, scru- 
ples not to say that the patient is plunged into the fluid 
which is brought arouQd him. Indeed, the very term 
electrical bath is an exemplification of the operation 
of the same principle. Bath properly refers to a ves- 
sel of water in which persons are bathed. But by a 
catechresis this term is given to a vessel filled with a 
fluid, which is not for the purpose of bathing. 

Thxrdly^ There is another grand fallacy in this argu- 
ment. It confounds things thai are different. Water is 
poured out into a vessel in order to have things put 
mto it. But the pouring out of the water, and the 
application of the water so poured out, are different 
tnings. Water is poured into a bath in order to im- 
merse the feet or the body, but the immermn is not 
the pouring. Now, our opponents confound these 
two things. Because the Spirit is said to be poured 
out in order to the Baptism of the Spirit, they ground- 
lessly conclude, that the pouring is the Baptism. 
A foreigner might as well contend that, when it 
is said in the English language, ^' Water was poured 
into a bath, and they immersed themselves," it is im- 
plied that pouring and immersing are the same thing. 



" Then taking the resplendent vase 

Allotted always to that use, she first, 
Infoaed cold water largely, then the warm. 

She, then, approaching! ministered the bath 

To her own kmg." Cowpxr, Odys. xix. 

The pouring out of the Spirit is as different a figure 
from the baptism of the Spirit, as the infusion of the 
water into the bath, is different from the application 
if the water to the object in the bath. 

Now, let us apply these observations to Mr. Ewing'a 
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reasoning. Dissection is not a pleasant work, either 
to the operator or the spectators ; but it is impossible 
to make an anatomist without it. General observa- 
tions must be applied to the subject in detail, that all 
may thoroughly understand their appUcation, and per- 
ceive their justness. It is tedious, bat the business 
cannot be effectually done without the knife. 

Speaking of water, air, and fire, Mr. Ewing says, 
* which are all considered in Scripture as elements of 
Baptism." Air and fire were elements of the baptism 
that took place on the day of Pentecost, but they are 
not elements in the standing ordinance of Christ. In 
the baptism of the day of Pentecost there was no 
water at all. They who were baptized on that day 
in wind and fire^had been baptized before. This was 
not the ordinance of Christian Baptism, nor an ordi- 
nance at all. Christ himself was the administrator, 
and it is called baptism only in an allusive sense. If 
it was baptism as an ordinance, it would prove that 
after the baptism of water, there ought to be another 
baptism into wind and fire. 

"And in this connexion,'* continues Mr. Ewing, 
" these elements are uniformly represented as poured^ 
inspiredy and made to fall from above.^ Very true, but 
is thisjpotiring, mspiringy falling from abovty called Bap- 
tisml Never — never. 

Mr. Ewing asserts, that these emblems of the work 
of the Spirit, are an allusion to the creation of man. 
But how does he find the fire in that work? Why, was 
there not " the fire of life ?** But the fire of life is no 
element. This is only a figurative expression. It is 
mere fanaticism to take such mysteries out of the 
Scriptures. Is it not strange that Mr. Ewing will al- 
low himself to indulge so wild a fancy in deriving em- 
blematical instruction from his own creations, and 
that he so obstinately refuses to take that edification 
from the import of Baptism, which is obviously con- 
tained in the apostolical explanations of the ordinance? 

Ha says that baptism " consists in a representation 
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of all the elements employed in our first creation.*' 
I have remarked that there was no fire employed in 
our first creation ; and Christian baptism has no re-^ 
presentation either of fire pr air. Nor has the water 
of baptism any allusion to the water that moistened 
the clay in the creation of man. These mysteries are 
akin to those that the Romish church so'^piously finds 
in the oil and spittle used in baptism. 

He says that the promise of the baptism with the 
Holy Spirit and with fire " was given to all the dis- 
ciples." Then the promise has not been fulfilled, 
mnd and fire are not used in the baptism of all disci* 
pies. This baptism was peculiar to the day of Pente- 
cost. This promise cannot be supposed as literally 
applying to all disciples. He says, "it belongs to 
them, both as it regards gracious influence, and as it 
regards miraculous inspiration." But the baptism of 
the day of Pentecost could not respect the spiritual 
birth, else there would be two baptisms representing 
the same thing. The persons baptized on the day of 
Pentecost, were previously baptized into water as be* 
ing born again. It could not respect their jN-ogressive 
sanctification, else it might be repeated as often as the 
Lord's Supper, and every disciple would equally need 
the uind and fire literally. Nor have all disciples the 
promise of miraculous gifts. This interpretation might 
soit Miss Mary Campbell : but I have not heard that 
Mr. Ewiug has adopted the Row heresy. Mr. Ew- 
ing, however, is contented with a diminished sense of 
the promise. Miraculous msjnration he] understands 
as applying to all believers only in the sense of their 
being "bmlton the foundation of |tbe apostles and 
prophets, that is, their faith is founded on the author 
rity and energy of that Spirit by which the apostles 
and prqphets were inspired." What an abuse of words 
is tlml A man is miraculously inspired because he 
believes the doctrine of an insjrired perscm!!! It 
would be charitable in Mr. Ewing to send this canon 
to his neighbour Mr, Campbell ; it might help to screea 
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him, if ever ke comes ta trial before the General As- 
sembly. The Row heresy would turn out a very in- 
nocent thing, if the claim of miraculous gifts imports 
no more than faith in the doctrine of Christ Now, 
were I to propagate in Ireland that Mr. Ewing be- 
liev€« that every Christian has a premise of miracu- 
lous inspiration, would he not allege that I had injured 
him % And why does he misrepresent the language 
of the Holy Spirit, in a manner that he would judge 
calumny with respect to himself? 

Mr. Ewing derives another argument for pouring, 
from the expression, ^^ bam from above^^^ John iiL 
But/rom a6ot>e, merely designates that Gtod is the au- 
thor of this birth, without respect to any emblem ap- 
pointed to represent it, though baptism i£(, in ver. 6, 
referred to as its emblem. Bom from abovcj is per- 
fectly synonymous with bom of God. 

As little can be built on the emblem, John xz. S2« 
The breathmg^ on the disciples was not a baptMrn^ nor 
is it called 9^ baptism, 

Mr. Ewing says, that ^^the mode of the baptism^ 
Acts i. 5, is explained, v. 8." But ver. 8. says no* 
thing of the mode of that baptism : ^* But ye shall re- 
ceive power, after that the Holy Ghost is come upon 
you." The coming is not the baptism. The influence 
of the Spirit when come^ not the coming of the Spirit, 
is the baptism. 

The author observes, with respect to Acts ii. 9, 
^^ that ^ the sound' of the wind was heard descendingi 
from heaven, and filling the house/* Yes — ^but the 
descending is not the baptism. The wind descended to 
fill the house, that when the house was filled with the 
wind, the disciples might be baptised in it. Their 
baptism consisted in being totally surrounded with the 
wind, not in the manner in which the wind came. 
The water must be brought from the river or fountain, 
to fill the vessel for immersion. Does this say that the 
conveyance of the water is baptism ? 

Mr^ Swing says, that "distributed flames of fire 
15* 
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appeared like tongues, and sat daum upon every one of 
them." Though this translation is warranted by the 
learned Bishop Pearce, it is by no means justifiable. 
The common version is perfectly exact. It is not fire 
cloven, or distributed into tongues, but cloven tongues. 
There were not only many tongues, to denote many 
languages ; but the tongues were cloven, to denote 
that the same individual could speak difierent laii- 
guages. The fire sat dawn upon each of them. The 
baptism did not consist, as Mr. Ewing supposes, in the 
sitting doton, or the mode of the coming of the Jlame^ 
but in their being under it. They were surrounded 
by the wind, and covered by the fire above. They 
were therefore buried in wind and fire. 

It is quite obvious, indeed, that even the mode in 
which the house is said to have been filled with the 
wind on the day of Pentecost, is no more pourvf^ 
than it is dipping. The wind is not said to be poured 
into the house, but to come rushing with a mighty 
noise ; or the sound that filled the house, was like the 
sound of a rushing mighty wind. If literal baptism 
has any allusion to this, the mode ought to be that 
of a rushing udnd. If the manner of the coming of 
the emblem is the baptism^ then baptism is neither 
pouring nor immersion^ but rushing. 

But even if the Pentecost baptism were, for argu- 
ment's sake, allowed to be pourings this would not 
leUeve Mr. £wing« The whole house was filled 
with the sound of the wind — ^the emblem of the Spirit. 
This Was not popping a little water with the hand on 
the turned up face. When Mr. Ewing pours water 
oii the baptized person, till the latter is covered com- 
pletely with it, he will give as much trouble as if he 
were to inmierse at once. In whatever way the water 
m btptisrti is to be applied, ^this passage teaches us 
that the baptized person must be totally covered. 

Speiltking of our Lord's baptism, Mr. Ewing asserts, 
*' the meaning of the ordinance, and the very mode ei 
in Qchnkufltjration, eonfiroied the truUi that the Holy 
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spirit was about to be given." But how did the 
meaning and mode of Christ's baptism confirm this 
teuth ? Does not this take for granted that Mr. Sw- 
ing's meaning of the mode and import of this ordi- 
nance is just 1 If the very thing ki debate is granted * * 
to Mr^ Ewing, no doubt he will prove it. He refers 
to JiAm vii. 39, and Acts xix. 2, 3. But neither of 
these passages asserts what he teaches. He speaks 
also of the influences of the Holy Sfnrit, "visibly 
d^eetiding from on highj CLud abiding vpor^ him,'' The 
influence of the Holy Spirit did not visibly descend. 
It was the emblem of the Spirit that descended viri" 
bly. The appearance of a dove descended visibly^ and 
abode upon him. But was this Christ's baptism? 
The baptism was over before the emblem descend- 
ed. Besides, the descendmg of the Spirit, could 
not be the baptism of the Spirit. Jesus is not here 
said to be baptized with the Spirit. This baptism 
was literal baptism. This extraordinary communica- 
tion might indeed have been called a baptism, just as 
in the case of the disciples, but it is not so called here. 
And if it were so called, it would not be the descent of 
the Spirit that is the baptism, but the communication 
of it after its descent If the baptism consisted in the 
desixnty the baptism was over when the dove reached 
Jesus. Is it possible that there is any one who has so 
little of the powers of discrimination, a& not to be able 
to distinguish between bringing water from afountain, 
and the use of that water when it is brought — ^be- 
tween pouring water into a bath, and bathing in the 
bath ? Yet every one who concludes from the pouring 
of the Spirit that baptism must be pourings either 
wants thxB discrimination, or is unwilling to use it. 

Another passage alleged by Mr. Ewing on this 
subject, is Psal. xlv. «, " Grace is poured into thy lips," 
&c. What has this to do with baptism 1 The Spirit, 
indeed, is here said to be poured, but did any man ever 
deny Ais ? But 1^ it never be forgotten, that such 
language does not imply the strange noticxa, thM 
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there is any literal pouring in the giving of the Sj^* 
rit, or that an ordinance is appointed to represent this 
pouring. It is quite useless, then, to refer to each ci 
the passagea which Mr. Ewing alleges to prove a de- 
scent. The descent is not the baptisniy and cannot re- 
present any real movement in the Spirit. The same 
answer will serve for all. But Mr. Ewing says, that 
" John supposed Jesus to receive the symbol of the 
Holy Spirit's descent, and presently he was seen, by 
miracle, to receive the reaUty." And is it possible 
that Mr. Ewing can say, that what was seen after the 
baptism of Christ was the reality! ! ! The appearance 
of a dove seen to light on the head of Christ, the reality 
of the communication of the Spirit! ! ! Surely, surely, 
the dove itself was but the emblem, not the reality 
represented by an emblem of baptism. 

But was the dove poured out of heaven ? Is not 
the ^Spirit said to descend from heaven, in conformity 
to the dove, the emblem ? This shows that the de- 
scent of the Spirit is spoken of in language always 
suited to the emblem under which he is represented. 
When water is the emblem, his descent is spoken of 
as pouring, or as falling like dew, &c. When the 
dove is the emblem, the descent is spoken of, not as 
pouring, but as the descent of e bird. Such varied 
language is suited to the various emblems, and not to 
any reality in the manner of the conmiunication of 
the Spirit. Let any Christian attend to this observa- 
tion, and he will be ashamed of the childish explana* 
tionof this language, that impUes that the Godhead is 
matter. Pouring is most frequently used for the send^ 
ing of the gifts of the Spirit; but I have shown that 
the same thing is spoken of with reference to a foun- 
tain spriaging up,— a running stream, — ^the rain that 
is said to fall, — or the dew that distils. And here the 
same thing is exhibited as the descent of a bird, in 
conformity to the dove, which is the emblem employ^ 
ed. Let us hear no more then of baptism as pourmg^ 
in order to represent the ;>oiim^ of the Spirit, Wo 
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may as well make baptinn a fyuigj to repr«aeiit the 
desceut <^ the dove ; or a Mamng and a blads^g, to re- 
present tibie wind and fire on the day of Pentecost ; or 
a stream, to represent the river that supplies the city 
of God ; or a jet, to represent the quringingof a foun- 
tain ; or a distillation, to represent the gentle fiEdling 
of the dew ; or a shower-bath, to represent the falling 
of the rain. 

But if we are so obstinate as to renst the passages 
which Mr. Ewing has alleged above, the most incre- 
dulous will doubtless surrender to the ^' view expressly 
given (Acts ii. 16-21, S3, 38, 39.) of baptism with 
water, in consequence of the performance of the p-o- 
mise of baptism with the Spirit.'' " I will pour out of 
my Spirit,*' &c. " He hath potired out this, which ye 
now see and hear." " For as yet he was fallen upon 
none of them." " The Holy Ghost fell upon them 
all." The reply I have given will equally apfdy to 
this. The pouring is not the baptisniy though the Spi-» 
rit was poured out, that they might be baptized in it. 
The' descent and the pouring are over, before the bap* 
tism takes place. But it may be alleged. Is it not 
Miid (Acts xi. 15, 16, 17.) that the SfHrit's falling on 
them brought to remembrance the pnnnise of the bap- 
tism of the Spirit ? Does not this import that the bap- 
tism of the Spirit is the same thing with the falluig of 
the Spirit 1 — It implies, indeed, that the baptism of 
the Spirit fulfilled the promise : but it does not imply 
that the baptism was the falling. The faUing pre- 
ceded the baptism. Rain falls to moisten the earth. 
The moistening of the earth is not the falling of the 
rain, the falling is a previous process. Suppose that^ 
in a drought, a man skilled in the signs of the wea- 
ther sho^d foretell that on to-morrou the earth mil be 
moistened vfith water^ would we not consider the pro- 
phecy fulfilled when we saw rain falling t Yet falh 
ing is not expressed by the word moistening. Just so 
with the pouring and the. baptism of the Spirit, Let my 
opponenia bring to the subject a small portion of dis« 
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crimination, and they will instantly discern that the 
faUmg of the Spirit on the disciples fulfilled the pro- 
mise of the baptism of the Spirit, though falling and 
baptism are two very different things. Is not falling 
itself differeiit from pouring 1 They are modes as dif 
ferent as pouring and dipping. But every thing will 
serte Mr. E wing ihsit pops down. Yet strange, though 
he argues with equal confidence from every mode of 
deseenty he comes at last to the confident conclusion, 
that no mode of descent will answer, but that of pour- 
ing. Though falling and flying will serve him in 
opposing immersion, yet he unceremoniotisly dismisses 
them all, when through their means he has gained 
the victory. Even decent and innocent sprinklings 
that has held joint and unquestioned possession with 
its sister pour for so long a period, he turns out of doors 
with every mark of indignity. 

But with respect to the falling of the Spirit on the 
disciples in the house of Cornelius, how did Peter and 
the rest perceive the descent 1 Was there any thing 
visible 1 No ; they knew that the Holy Spirit fell on 
them, because they saw the efiect of his influences. 
Acts X. 46. The influences, then, of the Spirit^ and 
not the fallings was the baptism of the Spirit. 

Mr. Ewing concludes with all the confidence of de- 
monstration. " Is it credible,** says he, " that a word 
which signifies the motion of body upon body, in any 
direction, should, when applied to represent both the 
figure and the reality of a descent from above, be 
meant to be understood of motion in an opposite di- 
rection," &c. Stop a little, Mr. Ewing. You have 
said that the disputed word signifies the motion of 
body upon body, but you have not proved this. Nor 
is this word employed to represent the descent from 
above in any instance which 3rou have brought for- 
ward. Why does Mr. Ewing substitute the word hap- 
tize here for the word descmd ? In his premises, the 
words are pour^ descend^ fally &c. ; in bis conclusion, 
they become baptized. This is a trick in slight of hand 
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which we will not admit. It is utterly unlawful to 
reason from words that denote'descent, and then draw 
the conclusion from ^a*?-!^. So far from its heing 
fact that ^aff'rt^cj, in the passages referred to, is ap- 
plied to represent both the figure and the reality of a 
descent, the words that are applied for this purpose, 
do not represent the baptism, but a process previous to 
the baptism. Whether the water, or the wind, or the 
fire, descends from above, or ascends from below, is 
nothing to the baptism. The baptism is the same, in 
whatever manner the baptizing substance is conveyed 
to the place of baptizing.^ 

The authority of Milton is utterly valueless on this 
subject. I notice it merely to shew the boldness and 
the rashness of Mr. Swing's criticism. " Because 
Milton speaks of baptism as dispensed in a river," 
says Mr. Ewing, " it has been supposed that he fa- 
voured the mode of immersion ; but I am inclined to 
think this is a mistake. He says, indeed, of our 
Saviour's commission to his disciples^ 



"* To them shall leave In charge 



To teach all nations what of him they learn'd 
And his salvation ; thetti who shall belieTe 
^ Baptizing in the profluent stream, the sign 
Of washing them from guilt of sin to life 
Pure ; and in mind pre^arM, if so befall, 
For death, like that which ih» Redeemer died.' " 

Well, reader, what do you think of this % What 
was Milton's view of the mode of baptism ? If our 
Saviour commanded them to baptize disciples in the 
projluent stream^ must not baptism be immersion 1 
What hardihood must that man possess, who will dare 
to criticise in this manner! But, says Mr. Ewing, 
" Acccwrding to this account, baptism is the sign of, 
not vimnersingj but washing in a river." What egre- 
gious trifling! Baptism is not the sign of immersmg ! 
That is, tmmersing is not the sign of imm&rsing. Very 
true ; for how could a thing be the sign of itse&l WeU, 
of what is baptism a sign, acconUng to Milton ? — Of 
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washing tn a river! So then Milton makes baptism a 
sign of washing in a river ! Then the sign and the 
thing signified are the same. Washing in a river is 
the sign of washing in a river I Alas ! poor Milton ; 
here thou hast a fool's cap. Illustrious bard! thou 
wast a heretic, but thou wast not a fool. Immersion 
in a river, thou hast said, is the sign of washing from 
guilt. Oh, that thou hadst known the reality as well 
as thou didst know the figure! Hadst thou known 
the Saviour as well as thou hast known the mode of 
this his ordinance, thou wouldst have been great 
indeed. 

Speaking of the baptism of the Spirit, Milton indeed 
uses the phrase ^^on all baptized." But this may be 
accounted for by his using the word baptize as it is 
generally used in English. Using the word in its 
most common acceptation, I would not scruple to say, 
baptized vfUhthe SpirUj when tfiere was no need for 
accuracy of distinction. Milton, also, from not closely 
considering the phraseology, might fall into the vul- 
gar error, that the baptism of the Spirit was pouring, 
because the Spirit is said to be poured outy though 
water baptism was by immersiim. This way of ex- 
plaining the apparent tnconsbtency, I believe, is not 
uncommon. I hope Ihave made it unnecessary to have 
recourse to this resource. 

Mr. Ewing quotes a passage from which it has been 
concluded that Milton was opposed to infant baptism, 
but from which Mr. Ewing himself concludes that the 
poet was a firiend both to pouring and the baptism of 
infants. I need not quote the whole passage ; the 
marrow of it is found in the expression, " When ye 
had laid the purifying element upon his foi^ehead.** 
Now, both this and the whole passage may agree with 
either of the opinions, and consequently can neither 
prove nor refute either. Mr. Ewing is well founded 
In supposing that the disparagement may not respect 
the sprinkling ; but he has no authority to conclude 
that Milton appoved either of jprinl^ng as the mode, 
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or of infants as the subjects of baptism, beeause he 
calls the water laid on the foreheads of infants, 
a purifying element. Water is a purifying elemenft 
even when applied in the holy water of the Church 
of Rome. The nature of the water is the same, 
whether it is used superstitiously, or according to 
the appointment of God. But Milton might have 
gone much farther, without giving ground for Mr. Ew- 
iiig's inference. Many Protestants would speak of 
the baptism of the Church of Rome, with all its trum- 
pery, as true baptism. I am not sure that Mr* Ew 
ing himself would re-baptize a convert from Popery* 
I refer to this note with respect to Milton,— not from 
any desire to have him on my side, but to manifest 
the utter unreasonableness of Mr. Ewing's criticism. 
No evidence could withstand the torture of such an 
inquisitor. I doubt not but Mr. Ewing could make 
Milton as orthodox on the subject of the Trinity as on 
baptism, if he would as zealously set about the work. 
We have a delicious morsel of criticism in Mr. Ew- 
ing's explanation of the figurative baptism that was 
fulfilled in the suflTering's of Christ Mr. Ewing is at 
no loss to find edification in his mode of this ordi- 
nance. He does not need the apostles as commissa- 
ries to find provision for the house of Grod. He gives 
us much edification in his explanation of this ordi-» 
nance, not to be found in the Scriptures, "We are 
led to conceive of baptism," says Mr. Ewing, "as the 
pouring out of water from a cup on the turned up face 
of the baptized ; and whether he be adult or in in- 
fancy, it may thus not only wet the surface as a 
figure of washing, but be drunk into the mouth, as 
the emblem of a principle of new life, and of continual 
support and refreshment, — of a source of spiritual and 
heavenly consolation, and of a willingness given, or to 
be given, to the baptized, to receive whatever may be 
assigned them as their portion." Here surely is a 
discovery. Here is edification unknown to all former 
ages. Had the ancients perceived this in the import 

1« 
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of sprinkling or pourings there would have been no 
need of the honey and milk at baptisny. Mr. Ewing 
can obtam the same thing from the manner of putting 
the water on the face. Mr. Ewing considers the 
dnnkmg of part of the water poiired on the turned up 
face, as an emblem. If so, then this drinking is es- 
sential to true baptism ; and if any baptized person 
happen not to receive a part of the water into the 
mouth, he is not properly baptized. He wants some- 
thing that belongs to the ordinance. If this is the 
case, a very great number are not truly baptized. Nay, 
it is not only essential to receive some of the baptismal 
water into the mouthy but it is necessary to drink it. If 
the chiH by suffocation makes an involuntary effort to 
throw out the water, it is unbaptized. I think the pro- 
bability is, that not one of a thousand actually drink 
any part of the water. I am convinced also, that very 
many who baptize by pouring water on the face, so 
far from being aware of the virtue of drinking a part 
of the element, endeavour to avoid giving pain to the 
child by pouring the water into the mouth. If this is 
a part of the emblem of baptism, the nature of the oi- 
dinance is yet unknown to the great body of those 
who practise infant baptism, and the bulk of those 
called Christians are unbaptized. 

But this drinking is not only an emblem, it is an 
emblem pregnant with mysteries. An emblem of a 
principle of new life — of continual support and re- 
freshment—of a source of spiritual and heavenly 
consolation— of a willingness given — aye, and of a 
willingness to be ^ven, &c. What a striking em- 
blem of this willingness, is a child screaming and 
coughing to eject the water that Mis into its mouth % 
With what a keen appetite does its thirsty soul drink 
down this agreeable beverage ! What pity that the 
apostles were ignorant of all these mysteries in bap- 
tism ! What pity that Mr. Ewing's book was not writ- 
ten till the nineteenth century ! — ^Ah, shame ! Caa 
it be possible that the minister of an independent 
Church, should indulge his fancy in finding myste- 
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ries in an ordinance of Christ, which are no where 
explained by the^^postles as included in it ! Where is 
the passage of Scripture that explains baptism as con- 
taining these mysteries 1 Where is this drinking found ? 
The very foundation of these mysteries is not once 
mentioned in the word of God. Where is the turned 
up face 1 For any thing that the Scriptures contain 
on the subject, it might as well be the turned up foot. 
Another might find mysteries in the foot, as well as 
Mr. Ewing has found them in the face, 

Mr. ^wing, however, says, "We are led to this 
conception of baptism, by various passages of Scrip- 
ture which it will be found to explain." But to justify 
such an explanation, it is not enough that it will illus- 
trate various passages of Scripture. Some passage 
of Scripture must explain the ordinance in this sense. 
There is no rite of superstition that might not, by a 
wild imagination, be alleged to illustrate some passage 
of Scripture. 

We are not yet at the efld of the mysteries in the 
mode of baptism. "ThecupJ"says Mr. Ewing, "which 
I refer to, is the «13, the cup of nature, that is, the hol- 
low of the human hand." Though the word of God says 
nothing at all about the hand in the administration of 
this ordinance, Mr. Ewing finds it under the desig- 
nation of a cup. He gives us the full process in the 
following words : " From this cup, the baptizer so 
pours it out on the baptized, that it shall run down 
his face, as the ointment did from the head of Aaron, 
and even to the skirts, rather to the upper border or 
collar, of his garment, Fs. cxxxiii. 2." Not only, 
then, must some of the water be received into the 
mouth, some of it must also run down on the gar- 
ments. What nice adjustment is necessary, in the 
position of the person to be baptized, that all these 
mysteries may be accomplished? Would it not be an 
improvement if a little oil was added to the ceremony 1 

Mr. Ewing next proceeds to caution against taking 
othnee at the simplicity of oriental manners, and to just- 
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ifyy ^y examples, this drinking out of the cup of nature. 
But all this is unnecessary. Could Mr. Ewing show 
from Scripture that we are to drink water out of the 
hollow of the baptizer's hand, we would submit with- 
out a murmur. He himself might have a lesson from 
his own admonition. It is very applicable to his ob- 
jections to immersion. But because it was customary 
to drink out of the hollow of the hand, does it follow 
that baptism must be such a drinking ? There is no 
connexion between the premises and the conclusion. 

Let us not, however, be too rash in asserting that 
Mr. Ewing has no Scripture for his mysteries. He 
alleges several passages. Was ever the Church of 
Rome at a loss for Scripture allusions to countenance 
its rites and mysteries 1 In no instance is it loss suc- 
cessful than Mr. Ewing. He alleges I Cor. xii. 13, 
" baptized into one body ;" and ** made to drink into 
one Spirit." But does this imply that baptizing and 
drinking are the same emblem ? Does it imply that 
these two figures are taken from a process in baptism ? 
What reason is there to sifppose that the last respects 
that ordinance ? The two figures are totally uncon- 
nected, — as unconnected as any two figures that in 
conjunction aie applied to the same object. That the 
last has a reference to drinking in baptism, is as arbi- 
trary a conceit as any thing in the paysteries of 
popery. 

Mr, Ewing adds, "There is perhaps a more intimate 
connexion between a * cup' and a * baptism,' as belong, 
ing to one allusion, than some readers of Scripture have 
as yet remarked. Mat xx. 22," &c. These figures 
both respect one object, but they have not, as Mr. 
Ewing asserts, one allusion. They are figures as in- 
dependent and as distinct, as if one of them was found 
m Genesis, and the other in Revelations. One of 
them represents the sufferings of Christ as a cup of 
bitterness or pcHson, which he must drink ; the other 
represents the same sufferings as an inunersion in wa- 
terr When the Psalmist says, "the Lord God is a 
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ftm and shield^'*^ is there one allusion in the two 
figures 1 Both the figures represent the same object, 
but they have a separate and altogether independent 
allusion. The sun is one emblem, a shield is another. 
In like mcmner, when the Psalmist says, "we went 
through ^rc and through wcUer,^^ have the^e and the 
tocUer one allusion 1 This criticism is founded on a 
total misconception of the nature of figurative lan- 
guage. 

Again, if the drinking of the cup and the baptism 
have one allusion, that is, if they both allude to the 
ordinance of baptism, why are both expressions used ? 
Is not this the same as to say, are you able to suffer as 
I suffer^ and to be baptized with my baptism ? It gives not 
two illustrations of the same thing, but merely two 
names. If drinking the cup is baptism, then there 
are not two figures. We might as well say, the son 
of Philip king of Macedony and Alexander the Great. 
But if the drinking of the cup and the baptism, con- 
jointly, represent the same object, each exhibiting a 
part, then it follows that the bapHsm is no( baptism, but 
is part of baptism, which is completed by the drink- 
ing. Besides, this view places the last part of the 
figure first ; the drinking is before the pouring out of 
the cup. 

It may be remarked, also, that if sufferings are re- 
presented as the drinldng of a cup, in allusion to the 
cup of nature in baptism, then the ordinance of bap-, 
tism represents sufferings as well as blessings. The 
drinking in baptism represents not only the reception 
of the Spirit, but the suflfering of afflictions. The 
figure of drinking a cup, is equally calculated to re- 
present either. But both cannot be contained in the 
same oup. Afflictions might be represented by the 
drinking of a cup, but not by the cup of Christian 
baptism, 'Vflnch represents the blessings of the gospel. 

The emression, " I have a baptism to be baptized 
with 5 and how am I strdtened till it be finished/' 
hvk& v^ 5(\ Mr. Ewing explains thus: ^^ I hayei^ 
1ft* 
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Clip to drink of^ and how am I straitened ui^ it be 
finished.'* But it is utterly without authority to say, 
that baj^inn is a cup. This is a new meaning given to 
the word, with as little foundation as to say that bap^ 
Hsm is a sword. Mr. Ewing refers to Matth. xxvi. 39, 
for support to this explanation. But this gives him not 
a shadow of countenance. The cup there spoken o^ 
refers indeed to the sufferings of Christ, but the cup is 
not called a baptism. These figures respect the sam* 
thing, but they do not respect the same likeness. 
What a wild idea, to suppose thit two independent 
metaphors cannot in conjunction illustrate the same 
-object ! A hero is a lion, is a tower, is a rock, is a 
thousand things; without supposing any identity or 
relation between the lion, and the tower, and the rock, 
and the thousand things that represent him. It is re* 
ally sickening to dissect such criticism. Proofs and 
illustrations are brought forward and exhibited with 
an importance that intimates them quite decisive, 
which have not the most distant bearing on the point 
in hand. Jhe passages in which the sufferings of 
Christ are spoken of, under the figure of cbrinking^ a 
tup, are all mustered and paraded, as if the fact that 
this phrase refers to the same thing with the figurative 
baptism of Christ, is proof that they are the same 
figure, or must both refer to baptism. What would 
we think of the critic who should argue that the phrase 
sun and shield, in the eighty-fourth Psalm, is one allu- 
aion, because they both refer to God ? This is the very 
criticism of Mr. Ewing. 

Mr. Saving very justly observes, that in the Old 
Te^t^tment, the punishment of the wicked by Grod is 
represented by their being compelled to drink a cup. 
But, surehr, there can be nothing corresponding to 
this inik^tism.- We are not compelled to drink a 
cup of poison, when we drink of the influences of the 
Holy Spirit. 

*' Thus simplicity, and this littleness of the sign,** 
4i(ay« Mr. Swing, ^'niark its resemblance to all the 
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other symbdieal ordinances of Gtod, and distinguish 
it from those clumsy and unseemly additions, which 
a superstitious dependence on means, or rather on 
the show of wisdom in will-worship, has ren« 
dered men so prone to adopt. *' If any man adopts 
immersion from a dependence on means, or as an 
invention of will-worship, I will give him up to 
Mr. Swing's most indignant reprobation. It is the 
commandment of Grod I am searching after ; and 
if I find this^ I will never use any reasoning to 
make the sign either less or greater than it is. ^^ I 
have as little faith," continues Mr. Ewing, " in the 
compromise of copious pouring, as in the enormity of 
immersion baptism." ^ut according to some of the 
precedents alleged by the author himself, he is not at 
liberty to have little faith in copious pouring. Even 
granting that the Pentecost baptism was-pourihg, it 
was an immensely, it was an enormoudy copious pour- 
ing. It was a pouring thcLt filled the whole, house. 
It is Mr. Ewing's business to reconcile this precedent 
with his popping. But Mr. E^ing gives us reasons — 
Scripture reasons, for his having little faith in copious 
pouring. ^* A smaU quantity of blood sprinkled (tt>ce 
a year," says he, '* by the high priest, with one of his 
fingers, on a little gold plated seat^ was, for ages, the 
sign to Isiael, of the acceptance in heaven of the sa- 
crifice of Christ for the whole church.'^ Very true, 
because a small quantity was sufficient to perfect the 
figure. A small quantity of water cannot suffice for 
the exhibition of the likeness of a burial and resurrec- 
tion, which are declared by Grod to be the import of 
baptism. Had Grod commanded to sprinkle with a 
few drops of water, or to pour a little water on the 
turned up face, for a purpose that such an emblem is 
calculated to serve, it would have been impious to 
change this into another ordinance to represent a bu- 
rial and resurrection. A little blood served the priest 
for sprinkling; but a little water did not serve 
him foe his bathing. A ^^ little gold plated seat" served 
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to receive the sprinkling of the blood ; but a little wa* 
ter did not serve to fill the brazen sea. ^^ A small 
morsel of bread, and a sip of wine,*' &c. No doubt 
of it ; but this small quantity is as fit to represent the 
thing figured, as a baker's shop and a wine cellar 
would be. " The handful of water," says Mr. Ewing, 
" on the face of the polluted sinner, coi^rms the good 
news of the washing of regeneration," &c. If washmg 
ardy were intended to be represented, this would be 
true ; but the Spirit of Inspiration has declared, that 
this ordinance represents the burial and resurrection 
of Christ, and our fellowBhip with him in these, by 
faith in which we are washed. Had not God insti- 
tuted immersion, and explained its meaning, man 
could not do either. I disclaim all ordinances of will- 
worship, and all human explanations of Scripture or- 
dinances. God only can institute. God only can in- 
terpret. If Mr. Ewing claims the right of inventing 
mysteries in the signification of baptism, I believe he 
will not find a fellow among those on the other side of 
the question. 

Thepassageofthechildrenof Israel through the Red 
Sea is figuratively called a baptism, from its external 
resemblance to that ordinance, and from being ap- 
pointed to serve a like purpose, as well as to figure 
the same thing. " Moreover, brethren, I would not 
that ye shouldbeignoraat, how that all our fathers were 
under the cloud, and all passed through the sea ; and 
were all baptized unto Moses in the cloud and in the 
sea," 1 Cor. x. 1. Here they are said to have been 
baptized. There can be no doubt, therefore, that 
there is in their passage through the sea, something 
that resembles both the external form, and the pur- 
pose of Christian Baptism. It was a real immersiof^^ 
the sea stood on each side, and the cloud covered 
them. But it was not a literal mmersum in vxUer^ in 
the same way as Christian baptism. It is, therefore, 
fig^atively called by the name of the Christian ordi- 
nance, because of external similarity, and because of 
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serving the like purpose, as well as figuring the stfme 
event. The going down of the Israelites into the sea, 
their being covered by the cloud, and their issuing out 
on the other side, resembles the baptism of believers, 
served a like purpose as attesting their faith in Mo- 
ses as a temporal saviour, and figured the burial and 
resurrection of Christ and Christians, as well as Chris- 
tian baptism. If Christian baptism is a representa- 
tion of burial and resurrection, — and if the passage of 
the Israelites is called a baptism, we are warranted in 
supposing that both have the same figurative mean- 
ing. It has been argued by some, that the Israelites 
were baptized by the rain from the cloud, and the 
spray from the sea. But this is quite arbitrary : for 
there is nothing said about rain from the cloud, or 
spray from the sea. .It is not in evidence that any 
such things existed. On the contrary, as they would 
have been an annoyance, there is reason to believe 
that they did not exist. The baptism of the IsraeUtes 
in ver. 2, is evidently referred to their having been 
under the cloud, and having passed through the sea, 
as stated in the first verse. 

Dr. Wardlaw asks in astonishment, " Arc our bre- 
thren not sensible of the straining that is necessary to 
make out immersion baptism here ?*' Not in the least 
sensible of any straining, I can assure Dr. Wardlaw. 
But we do not strain to make out a literal baptism, as 
respects an ordinance to be performed as an appoint- 
ment of God. Surely there is no straining, to see in 
this fact something that may darkly shadow a burial. 
There is no straining to find in it something corres- 
ponding to Christian baptism, though in all things it 
does not identify with it. However ridiculous* this 
conceit may appear to Dr. Wardlaw, it is the very thing 
asserted by the Holy Ghost. The Israelites by being 
under the cloud, and passing through the sea, were 
baptized into Moses. By venturing to enter into the 
sea, they professed and exhibited full confidence in 
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Moses as sent of Gkxl to lead them out of Egjrpt to 
Canaan. 

"A dry baptism!'' exclaims Dr. Wardlaw.. Be 
patient, Dr. Wardlaw, was not the Pentecost baptism a 
dry baptism ? Christian baptism is not a dry baptism, 
but the baptism of Pentecost, and of the Israelites in 
the Red Sea, were dry baptisms. Immersion does not 
necessarily imply wetting : immersion in water im- 

f>lies this. " Would our brethren," says Dr. Ward- 
aw, "consider a man duly baptized by his being 
placed between two cisterns of water, with a third 
over his head?" Certainly not. Nothing is Chris- 
tian baptism-^but the immersion of a believer in wa- 
ter, in obedience to the command of Jesus. Every 
thing that can be called immersion is not baptism as an 
ordinance of Christ. Strange, indeed, that Dr. Ward- 
law should ^suppose that every thing is Christian bap- 
tism, which can be denominated an immersion. To 
be spotted with blood is a sprinkling; would Dr. Ward- 
law consider this true Christian baptism? In an 
ordinance of Christ there is something more than 
mode. Would Dr. Wardlaw consider a man duly 
baptized, when he is sprinkled with rain, or wet with 
dew ? The Spirit of God calls the passage through 
the Red Sea a baptism ; a likeness then it must have 
to the Christian ordinance of baptisni, to which there 
is an undoubted reference. Surely it requires less 
straining to find this likeness from the facts stated, 
than from fancies supposed. The . passage through 
the sea as much resembles baptism, as the manna 
does the bread in the Lord's supper. They are figures 
of the same thing, and therefore, though different, are 
similar: 

Having examined the testimony of the figurative 
applications of the word BoMrn^w, I shall now try what 
light can be obtained from its syntax, and the circum- 
stances in which it is found. Matt. iii. 11. BcMrri^w 
ufwtgw u^opri. " I baptize you in water." It may be 
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surprising that, 'after all that has been said on the 
subject, I should still lay any stress on the preposition 
sv, in. I may be asked, Do you deny that it may be 
translated mth ? I do not deny this, yet I am still 
disposed to lay stress on it< A word may be used va- 
riously, yet be in each^ of its applications capable of 
being definitely ascertained* Were not this the case, 
language would be incapable of conveying definite 
meaning. To ascertain its meaning here, I shall sub- 
mit the following observations : 

1. In is its primary and most usual signification. 
Even in the instances in which it is translated other- 
wise, it may generally be reduced to its primary mean- 
ing, although it is more usual with our idiom to em- 
ploy other prepositions. There are instances, indeed, 
in which we cannot trace the primary idea. This, 
however, is nothing but what happens with our own 
preposition in^ and with all prepositions. If the Greeks 
say, ffv xH* ^^g^* we say, they went out in arms. Ev is 
so obviously the parent of m, that Mr. Ewing says, 
that ** it can hardly be called a translation." He con- 
siders it merely a change of alphabet. ' U may be true, 
that this was the case in the formation of the derived 
word, but it certainly is a translation in as full a sense 
as any one word is a translation of another. It is not 
like baptizey which was not a word of our language. 
In is an English word, as truly as ev is a Greek one. 
It is given as an equivalent to sv, not because it was 
fcmned from it, but because in meaning it coincides 
with it. We ad<^ted the word and its meaning also. 

2. As the instances in the acceptation of this pre- 
position in which the primary idea cannot be? traced 
are extremely few, so it cannot be admitted in a signi- 
fication inconsistent with this idea, except when ne- 
cessity demands it. If the words in connexion admit 
the primary and usual meaning, it is unwarrantable to 
look for another. Such a use would render the pas- 
sage inextricably equivocal. The passages in which 
it is translated vnth^ are without exception of this cast* 
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They would not make sense in our idiom, if <v were 
translated in. Without such a necessity, no transla* 
tor would ever think of rendering sv by with. What is 
more usual than to find, when sy is translated among* 
lie. critics explaining it as being *^ lUerally in.'" Now, 
in the instance alluded to, all the words in connexion 
admit the primary and usual meaning of sv« Even the 
most extravagant of our opponents admit that Ba^ri^ca 
signifies to dip. If then the word also signifies to 
jxmr, to use sv in connexion with it, would render it 
altogether equivocal. We could not firom the passage 
determine its meaning. I contend, then, that though 
ffv may sometimes be translated withy yet it cannot be 
so used here. For if Ba«n^w is allowed to denote dif, 
and not paur^ with is rejected as incongruous : if Bout^ 
Ti^o) is supposed to signify either d^f or pour, then to 
use a preposition after it, which usually signifies in, 
but here in the sense of withy which is rare, would in- 
evitably be equivocal, or would rather lead to a false 
meaning. It is absurd to suppose, that such an equi- 
vocal expression could be used with respect to the pcr- 
fcmnance of a divine ordinance, which is to be a pre- 
cedent for all ages. 

3. liiave produced innumerable examples in which 
fvis construed with thisVerb incontestably in the sense 
of dipping. If then we have found the disputed phrase 
in a situation in which our opponents must admit our 
meaning of it ; if thei examples of this meaning of 
the phrase are numerous ; and if no example can 
be produced in which the phrase is uded in a 
situation in which we must confess that it refers 
to pouringy or any other thing but dippings — all the 
laws of language forbid the supposition of pouring. 
What can forbid the phrase to have its usual meaning? 
What can authorise ai meaning which the phrase has 
not necessarily in any other passage ? 

4. Even Mr. Swing's translation of pa^Tt^oi will 
not construe with sv in the sense of with. He 
would not say, I pop you with water, but / pop upon 
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you with water. Now, there is no upon in the verb. 
Mr. Ewing, indeed, supposes himself at liberty to vary 
his word pop by any preposition he chooses to subjoin 
to it. But he cannot do so without something in the 
original to justify the variation. I have shown that 
to pop^ to pop upon, to pop intOy &c. are all different 
words. To consider thein all as contained in fia/gri^tsi 
and in pop, is to say that a haif-penny is a gtiinea, be- 
cause in a guinea there is a portion of copper — or that 
copper is brassy becaui^ brass contains copper as a part 
of its composition. 

6. Any translation that can b^ given of «v is incon* 
astent with the supposition that ^owr^^w signifies 
to pour. We could not say, " I pour yon with wa- 
ter." Pour must be immediately followed by the 
thing pouredy and not with the person on whom any 
thing is poured. It is not I pour you with wcUer^ but / 
pour water upon you. The syntax then of the word, 
as well as its acceptation, forbids pouring as the mode 
of baptism. 

What I have further to observe on this passage,'will 
occur in my remarks on Mr. Swing's attack on Dr. 
Campbell's note. 

^ In admitting that sv may sometimes signify withy 
Dr. Campbell appears to ground the fact on a Hebra- 
ism. In this sense Mr. Ewing understands him ; in 
which he coincides. " That the phraseology to which 
the Doctor refers," says Mr. Ewing, " does not restrict 
the sense to m, but absolutely recommends the sense 
of withy appears from the occasional omission of the 
preposition, (the use of it in such phrases being en- 
tirely a Hebraism, corresponding with the Hebrew a, 
which, as the Doctor owns, signified with as well as 
£n." Now, in opposition both to Dr. Campbell and 
Mr. Ewing, I maintain that 9v in this use is not a 
Hebraism, either in its meaning, or use. It signifies 
with in classical Greek, as well as in the Septuagint or 
New Testament ; and just in the tame circumstances. 
It is also as frequently used with this verb in the hea* 

17 
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tben authors, as in the Scriptures. To convince any 
one of this, it is necessary only to loc^ over the exam-' 
jdes which I have produced, both with respect to 
^airTa) and ^aitri^o), which perfectly coincide in their 
syntax. Was Hippocrates a Hellenistic Jew? 

Indeed, to enlarge the meaning of a Greek preposi-* 
tion, that it may correspond with a Hebrew preposi- 
tion, is a thing) which , though the conceit has been 
sanctioned by Dr. Campbell, and many great names, 
is a pure absurdity. To do so, would not be to speak 
the Greek language. To do so, would be to mislead 
all the Greek nations. There is not one instance in 
which such a thing is done in the word of God. If 
the apostles used the Greek prepoedtions, not as the 
Greeks themselves used them, but as the Hebrews 
used theirs, they have not given a revelation of th^ 
will of God* This view of the Hebraism of the New 
Testament is one of the worst things in Dr. Camp- 
bell's translation ; and it is evidently employed to hide 
or destroy the Sovereignty of God. Whatever may 
be the extent of the HeJ^isms of the New Testament^ 
they cannot, consistently with thehoiK>ur of revelation, 
be supposed to affect the sense. This supposition is 
the resource of those who wish to corrupt the goepel 
of Christ, or, in some way, to modify a disagreeable 
doctrine. 

Equally groundless, and even equally absurd, is 
Mr. Ewing's assertion, that the fact that the preposi- 
tion is sometimes omitted, recommends the sense of 
with. If that preposition is sometimes written, and 
sometimes left out, it is as clear as an axiom, that the 
passages in which it is admitted, piust agree with the 
passages in which it is written, and must be translated 
just as if it were present. The meaning of the pas- 
sages, then, in which it is omitted, must be determined 
by those in which it is written. When it is not ex- 
pressed it must be understood. Such an omission, 
then, can cast no light on the subject. 

Mr. Ewing alleges, that ** our English translator^ 
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at least, being friends of immersion, would hare been 
led by their system, to have patronized the Doctor's 
translation.'' But this is a fallacious argument. It is 
true, as Mr. Ewing says, that on this question our 
translators were "directly opposed'* to him. But 
what sort of friends were they to immernon ? Just such 
as Professor Porson,and the thousands of learned men 
who have the candour to confess the truth, though, as 
they think the matter of little importance, they practise 
the contrary. There was then no temptation to induce 
them to testify for immersion. There was the strong- 
est temptation to induce them to accommodate their 
translation to the practice of their church, not to their 
views of the original mode of baptism. Dr. Wall was 
so far a friend of immersion, that he would have pre- 
ferred it 5 yet how has he laboured to prove that it is 
iiot necessary ! Mr. Swing's strictures, then, on Dr. 
R's friend, have no weight, for they view the subject 
in a false light. The authority of our translators in 
our favour, is the authority not of friends, but of prac- 
tical opposers ; and, as Dr. Campbell has shown^ 
real opposers^ in every case, that could, in their judg- 
ment, admit pouring or sprinkling. 

Dr. Campbell had censured our translators as in- 
consistent in rendering- sv u(Jow-i ** with water," while 
they rendered sv ru lo^av»i " in Jordan." How does 
Mr. Ewing vindicate them from inconsistency ? Why f 
by alle^ng that the former refers to the act and ele- 
ments of Baptism, and the latter to the place. Now, 
this might vindicate Mr. Ewing, but it does not vin* 
dicate our translators. Mr. Ewing forgets that the 
conceit that loMav^j is not the river, but the district in 
the neighbourhood of the river, is of his own inven- 
tion. Our translators evidently understood it of the 
river itself, as every sober reader jnust do. Our trans- 
lators, then, remain under Dn Campbell's censure, for 
any thing that Mr. Ewing has done to relieve them. 

But let us see if he can justify himself in this bum* 
M88. I admit that ^^ a diflbrence of connexion" will 
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justify US in " understanding the same word in a dif- 
ferent sense.'* But I see no difference of connexion 
here. On the contrary the word Jordan, in the sixth 
verse, as evidently means the river Jordan, as water 
in the eleventh verse means water. The Jordan ne- 
ver signifies, as Mr. Ewing supposes, the plain ofJar^ 
daoy the valley of Jordanj or Jordan-^le. This is a 
figment formed for a particular purpose. Can Mr. 
Ewing justify this explanation by a single correspond- 
ing example, in which a similar phrase must be so 
understood! Were we to read in the newspapers, 
that certain persons in Glasgow were baptized in the 
Clydey would we understand that it imported merely 
that they were baptized in Clydesdale 1 This is a 
daring perversion of the words of the Holy Spirit. 
It requires a hardihood that every man does not pos- 
sess. An Arian or a Socinian does not require more. 
No Neolo^cal gloss is more extravagant. The Spirit 
of Grod tells us that our Lord did many miracles ; the 
Neologist forces him to say that there was nothing 
miraculous in the Saviour's works. The Spirit of God 
tells us that the people of Israel were baptized by John 
in the Jordan; Mr. Ewing forces him to say that it 
was not in Jordan, but in Jordan-dale. What a sys- 
tem is it that compels ita abettors to take such liberties 
with the word of God ! I view such ccmduct, not only 
with disapprobation, but with horror. 

But Mr. Ewing says that an Evangelist explains 
the thing in his sense. This is high authority indeed. 
I will ask no better. If this is made good, I will bow 
with submission. ^* That it was Hot the water of the 
river, but the country on its banks, is evident from the 
fuller and more particular account of the apostle John. 
What Matthew calls sv lo^^av^j, in Jordtmy John caUs 
«v Bs^a^a^a, and expressly says, it was^«f av Toujofffavou, 
beyond Jordaji." 

I admit the premises ; I deny the conclusion. Let 
the two Evangelists refer to the same thing, yet what 
the one calls Jordan, the other does not <>all Betha« 
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(Nura. Matthew ipeaks of die rioer in which John 
was baptizing ; John of the town in which lie was 
bapti^ng. John is more particular as to the part of 
the river in which the Baptist was baptizing ; it was 
in the town of Bethabara. Matthew is more particu* 
lar with respect to the water in which he was baptiz« 
ing ; it was the Jordan. Corresponding to this, with 
respect to the same person, one writer might say, 
** He was baptizing in the Clyde ;'* another, " he 
was baptizing in Glasgow.^ Mr. Ewing himself, in 
asserting that John's account of this matter is more 
particular than that of Matthew, virtually admits that 
It is not necessary that Jordan should be perfectly 
equivalent to Bethabara ; for if one account may be 
more particular than another, Bethabara may express 
the place or part of the river, while Jordan expresses 
the watertin which John baptized. 

Let it, however, be supposed that the expression of 
the one Evangelist exactly corresponds to that of the 
other — what follows? As Jordim eignifies Jordan* 
dale, so Bethabara must not denote the town, but the 
whole district supposed to be called Jordan-dale. Ac* 
cording to Mr. Ewing himsdf, these two words do 
not correspond. He makes the one to denote the 
whole country, the other, one town situated in the 
country. 

Still it may be said, if the two accounts refer to the 
same thing, as John is said to be baptizing in Betha- 
bara, and as this town was beyond Jordan, so he 
could not be baptizing in the river, which was on 
one side of the town. Mr. Ewing will let us come to 
the margin of the stream^ but &e phrase, he says, 
will not carry us "one jot further." This is hard 
enough. I will try to advance a little into the river. 
This I am enabled to do with the sanction of the 
nsual phraseology in similar cases. The limits ^f a 
town, m speaking in a general way, are not confined 
io the ground occupied by the houses. Suj^pose, fcNT 
instance^ that a man is charged with having commit- 
17* 
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ted a breach of the peace^ on a certain day of the 
month in Glasgow. In proving an alibiy he alleges that 
he was on that day in the town of Belfast. Opposite 
counsel cries out, " My Lords, and gentlemen of the 
jury, he is a perjured rascal, for I can prove that he was 
the whole of that day in a ship in Belfast harbour. He 
never once entered the town that day." What will 
the judge and jury think of such a mode of proof? 
Surely he was in Belfast when he was in the port of 
Belfast, And is it not the same thing with the town 
and port of Bethabara 1 When Mr. Ewing changes 
his views on this subject, and comes over to Belfast to 
baptize his brethren in that town, it will be asked by 
some of the people of Glasgow, Where is Mr. Ewing 1 
The reply will be, " He is in Belfast, baptizing the 
Independent Church of that town." Thie reply will 
be made without any reference to the situation of the 
water. Might it not also be said, that the people of 
Glasgow go down to Gourock or Helensburgh to 
bathe 1 Yet the place of bathing is in the sea. Might 
it not also be said, that such a person was drowned 
in Port^Glasgow while he was bathing in the Clyde ? 
In like manner, it might have been added to John's 
account that the Baptist was baptizing in Jordan. 
John was bcq>tizing in Bethahara in the Jordan. Now, 
Mr. Ewing, say candidly, am I not now entitled to 
step a little distance from the margin into the river ? 
Have I not demolished this stronghold? 

But I have many other resources, had it been ne- 
cessary to employ them on this point. A small bend 
in the river, or hollow in the bed on one side, might 
have formed a basin, so that houses might actually 
have been nearer to the centre of the river, than some 
parts of the basin. A bare possibility is all that is ne- 
cessary to obviate a difficulty. But sober criticispi 
could never dwell on such things. The common 
forms of speech utterly condemn such a mode of op- 
position. Indeed, the houses do not generally extend 
lo the margin of the sea or river. If a town was U« 
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mited by the houses, the quay itself would often be no 
part of it. The harbour has as good a title to be in* 
eluded in the town as the quay. 
^ But there is another awkward situation in which 
our view, it seems, places John the Baptist, out of 
which I must endeavour to deliver hhn. Mr. Ewing 
asserts, that if John the Baptist baptized in Betha- 
bara, standing in the water of the river, then he must 
have been in that situation when he bore his testimony 
to the priests and Levites. Now, it is a hard thing to 
keep the Baptist in the water during this discourse. I will 
endeavour, then, to put him on dry ground. The ar- 
gument is, that in John i. 33, all the things previously 
mentioned, are said to have been done in Bethabara^ 
token John was baptizing. Therefore, if he was stand- 
yoig in the water when he spoke to the priests, all the 
things are said to be done in the same place. The 
answer is, all the things were indeed done in the same 
place, that is, in Bethabara, but this does not imply 
that they were done in the same part of Bethabara. 
When Mr. Ewing comes to baptize his brethren in 
Belfast, it is likely he may have a fierce encounter 
with the Arians. The Glasgow Newspapers will say, 
** these things happened in Belfast, when Mr. Ewing 
was baptizing." Will the people of Glasgow under- 
stand that the engagement with the Arians was when 
Mr. Ewing was actually baptizing 1 Ah! Mr. Ew- 
ing, what shall I call such a mode of opposing immer^ 
sion 1 Shall I call it childish ? Or shall I call it 
perverse ? Were it in reality asserted, that John gave 
his testimony to the priests while he was baptizing, I 
would implicitly believe it. The thing is not impossi- 
ble. There is not, however, the smallest appearance 
joS such an assertion* 

That Jordan denotes tbe river, and not the country 
in the neighbourhood of Jordan, is not only obvious 
from the word of God, it is expressly MSerted to be 
the river by Mark i. 6, where the word river is jdned 
to it. ^^ And there went out unto him all the land of 
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Judea, and they of Jerusalem, and were all baptized 
of him in the river of Jordan, confessing their sins " 
Nothing can limit the word more dearly than this, «v 
roi lo^avi) irorofM), in the river Jordan* As if the Holy 
Spirit had anticipated Mr. Ewing's perversion of the 
word Jordan, by converting it, without any authority, 
into Jordan-dale, the word ^otoim is added to it by 
Mark. Mr. Ewing, indeed, says, that if John i. 28. 
Matth. iii. 6 — 13. John x. 40, are considered, they 
will explain Mark i. 5, in his ^nse. But I hope I 
have shown that these passages have no bearing on 
the point It would be a strange ex[danation that 
would explain the river Jordan not to be the river Jor» 
damy but something else. This would be a Neological 
explanation. There is in the passage under consider- 
ation, other evidence that baptism was performed by 
immersion. It is said that Jesus, when he was bap- 
tLaed, went up straightway /row the water. I admit 
the proper translation of amto m from and not owt of; 
and that the argument from the former is not of the 
same nature with that which is founded on sx out of. 
I perfectly agree with Mr. Ewing, that a^o would 
have its meaning fully verified, if they had only gone 
down to the edge of the water. I shall not take a jot 
more from a passage than it contains. The Bible is 
orthodox enou^ for me as it is. How then can I 
deduce dipping from the phrases going down^ and com* 
ing up from ? My argument is this. If baptism had 
not been by immersion, there can be no adequate cause 
allied for going to the river. Can sober judgment, 
can candour suppose, that if a handful of water would 
have sufficed for baptism, they would have gone to 
die river 1 Many evasions have been alleged to get 
rid of this argument, but it never will be fairly ans- 
weted. I have strong suspicions that these evasions 
are scarcely satisfactory, even to those who make 
Ihem. I am much mistaken if they are not perplexed 
with the circumstance of John the Baptist's great pre- 
^eetion for the neighbourhood of Jordan, and other 
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places, where the water is^ the very reason assigned 
for the preference. There is no spot on the earth in 
which a human being can be found, that without any 
inconvenience will not afford a handful of water. Even 
in a besieged town, with a scarcity of water, what 
would sprinkle the whole inhabitants would not be felt 
as a sensible loss. 

Mr. Ewing attempts to account for the above 
phraseology, by the fact that fountains and rivers are 
generally in hollow places. This, indeed, accounts 
for the phraseology, but does it account for thia fact 1 
Whether the river was in a hill or in a valley, vhy 
did they go to it, when a handful of water would have 
sufficed 1 Mr. Ewing himself says, ** I believe, in- 
deed, that John frequented the banks of the Jordan, 
as the most convenient place of the wilderness, not 
only for multitudes to attend him, but also for having 
water at hand with which to baptize them.*' But was 
there any place in Judea in which he could not find a 
supply of water for popping or sprinkling f The great- 
est crowd that ever assembled might be popped at a 
small fountain. Besides, however many the persons 
were who went to his baptism, there is no foundation 
to suppose that immense crowds were always with 
him. The account itself does not imply that there 
ever was at any time an immense crowd. All Judea 
and Jerusalem are said to be baptized by him ; but 
they are not said to have been with him at once, or 
even in crowds at any one time. Why should they 
be supposed to have staid with him any considerable 
time? 

But our argument from this passage is hot only that 
they frequented the banks of Jordan ; but that, being 
there for the performance of baptism, they went down 
to the water. Now, if an army encamped on Glas^ 
gow Green in a time of war, were all to be baptized 
hy popping^ would they bring the water from the river, 
or would they all go to the very edge of the water j 
Why did Jesus go<bwn to the water, when the water 
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might as well have been brought up ta himi Does 
Mr. Ewing take the infants to the edge of the Cljpde 
when he is popping them ? This answer, then, is but 
an evasion. No reason has ever been given, or ever 
will be given, to account for this fact, on tiie hypothec 
sis of baptizing with a handful of water. 

Mr. Ewing observes that this phraseology is con- 
fined to baptisms out of doors. Very true, but in Mr. 
E wing's baptism, why were there any baptisms out of 
doors % If they are popped upon with a handful of 
water,*any number might successively be popped in 
the same house with equal convenience as out of doors. 
When a conveniency for baptism was found within 
doors, there was no recourse to a river; and then 
there could be no going down nor coming up. When 
a person was baptized in a bath, the baptizer was not 
in the water at all. 

Mr. Ewiug says, "Rebekah Went down to the 
well — and came up.'' *^ Does this imply that she im-i 
mersed herself] No. She went down to the well, 
and filled her pitcher, and came up." Very true. 
But 9.re the cases parallel 1 Do they not differ in the 
very point in which it is essential for Mr. Ewing's ar- 
gument that they should agree ] This illustration fa- 
vours us, and refutes Mr. Ewing himself. If Rebe- 
kah went down to the well, she had a good errand to 
the well — on errand that is not left to be supplied by 
conjecture, but is expressly specified, namely, to fiU 
her pitcher. Can Mr. Ewing show such an errand in 
going to the. edge of the liver for popping? Even the 
idiot that followed the Armagh coach to Dublin, to 
see if the great wheels would overtake the little ones, 
had an errand. But if popping is baptism, there could 
be no errand to the river for the performance of the 
ordinance. "Gideon," says Mr. Ewing, "brought 
down tbe peq)le unto the water." " Was it to im- 
merse them. No ; it was to give them an opportunity 
of drinking." And could there be a better refutation 
of Mr. Ewing than what be gives himself! Gidoon 
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did not lead the people to the river for po purpose* 
The object is expressed. Let us have such a reason 
for John's baptizing at Jordan, and it will suffice us. 
Mr. Ewing entirely mistakes the gist of this argu- 
ment. I observe also, that Mat. iii. 6. Mark i- 6, can* 
not admit pouring as the sense of ^a*ri|«. ECcwrn- 
^ayro^ sv rw lo^avij cannot be rendered they vjire poured 
in JordcMy nor with Jordan^ nor in Jordan-dak. The 
water is poured, not the people. If the clumsy ex- 
pression poured upon could be admitted, it is not to be 
found. The upon is \wanting. The people were poured 
t^wm in Jordan-dale^ would be a very awkward expres- 
sion. Yet shabby as such an auxiliary would be, 
even that is not to be found. 

Let us next examine tlte baptism of the eunuch. 
Acts viii. 86. " And as they went on their way, they 
came to a certain water : and the eunuch said. See, 
here is water; what doth hinder me to be baptized 1 
And Philip said. If thou believest with all thine heart, 
thou mayest. And he answered and said, I believe 
that Jesus Christ is the Son of God. Aifjd he com* 
manded the chariot to stand still : and they went 
down both into the water, both Philip and the ennuch; 
and he baptized him. And when they were come up 
out of the water, the Spirit of the Lord caught away 
Philip,*' &c. This is as correct and as literal a trans- 
lation of the words as can possibly be made ; and 
surely it is so plain that the most illiterate man can be 
at no loss to discover from it the mind of the Lord on 
the subject. I have written some hundred pages on 
the mode of this ordinance, yet to a mind- thirsting to 
know the will of God, and uninfluenced by prejudice, 
this passage without comment, is in my view amply 
sufficient. The man who can read it, and not see 
immermn in it, must have something in his mind un- 
favourable to the investigation of truth. As long 
as I fear Grod, I cannot, for all the kingdoms of the 
vj^orld, resist the evidence of this^ single document. 
Nay, hisid I no cooBcience, I could not as a scholar at- 
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tempt to expel mmersian from this account All the 
ingenuity of all the critics in Europe could not silence 
the evidence of this passage. Amidst the most violent 
perversion that it can sustain fon the rack, it will still 
cry out^ immersiony immernon ! 

Philip, in preaching, had shown that beUevers were 
to be baptized immediately, yet the eunuch never 
speaks of being baptized till he came to water. Now, 
this imphes immersion. Had a handful of water 
been sufficient, this might have been found in any 
place. Had it been even a desert without water, there 
can be no doubt that the ennuch would have a sup- 
ply of water with him. 

When they came to the water, instead of sending 
down one of the retinue to bring up a little water, they 
went down to the water. Mr. Ewing supposes that 
our argument is founded on the mere going down and 
coming up. But it is upon the circumstance that no 
reascm can be given for the going dounif but the immer' 
sum. What would take them to the water, when the 
water could be more conveniently brought to them ? 

But they not only went down to the water ; they 
went into the water. What would take them into the 
water, if a handful of water would suffice ? 

Let it be observed, also, that there is something 
very peculiar in the account of their going into the 
water. It is not only said, " they went into the water;" 
our attention is fixed on the fact that they both went 
into the water. This, we might think, would suffice. 
Yet the Holy Spirit marks the circumstance still more 
precisely. He adds, both Philip and the eunuch. Can 
any one imagine that such a precision, such an appa- 
rent redundancy of expression, is not designed to teach 
something that the Spirit of Inspiration foresaw would 
be denied 1 Had the water been deep enough at the 
edge, the eunuch only might have been in the water. 
But in this case, both the baptizer and the baptized 
went into the water. Now, this determines that the 
preposition sig must be rendered m/o, and not unto^ as 
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Mr. Ewing would have it. Had the account related 
ttierely to the going down to the edge of the water, 
there would be no use in sa3ring that they went both 
down. Could it be necessary to inform us that Philips 
the baptizer, went to the place of baptism as well as 
the person to be baptized 1 What would take the one 
down without the other ? There is good reason^ how- 
ever, to inform us thai they both went into the water | 
because, in certain circumstances, it would have been 
necessary only for one of them to be in the water ; and 
the relation of the fact, ttikes away the ground of per* 
version. 

It is not only said that they went into the water, 
but their return is called a coming up out of the water. 
They could not come out of the water, if they had not 
been m it. This is more precise than the account of 
our Lord's baptism. There it is said that he came up 
firom the water. Here it is out of the water. 

Let us now see how Mr. Ewing attempts to evade 
the evidence of this passage. Let my rectders put their 
invention to worik, and try what they can think of to 
darken this evidence. Mr. Ewing, I engage, wiH so 
beyond them. His ingenuity is unparalleled. He 
destroys our doctrine even by demoni^ration. Demon* 
stration ? Aye, demonstration. Jesus is 8aid,.Matth» 
iii. 16. to have gone up from the water, not out of the 
water, as our version renders it. " Now,*' says Mr* 
Ewing) " it surely will not be said that Philip had any 
occasion to go farther with the Ethiopian nobleman 
than John did with our Saviour, in order to t;he admi* 
nistration of baptism. It is reasonable, then, to un- 
derstand the 6t€ and the ex of Acts viii. 38, S9, as sig* 
nifying precisely what is indicated by the a^ of Matth. 
iii. IB.** Now, is not this demonstration ? I may as 
well think to pierce the divine shield of Achilles ad 
this argument. But I will strike. Truth is stronger 
than sophistry. The helmet of Goliah could not resist 
the pebble from a sling. I deny the first princi^e on 
wluch this argument is founded. It is taken fat 
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granted that airo can reach no further than the edge of 
the water. Now, while I admit that this is all that is 
necessarily imported in this preposition, I contend that 
it can apply to the centre of the water, or even the 
farther edge of the water, as well as the edge on this 
side. Airo signifies the point of departure from an ob- 
ject, but that point may be in any part of the object to 
which there is access. Whether the point of departure 
be the edge or the centre, or the nearer or the farther 
edge, depends not on the word, but, on the circum- 
stances, or other information. If the point of depart- 
ure be an impenetrable object, it must be from the 
. edge ; but if the object be penetrable, the departure 
may be from any part in it. If a fowl on the opposite 
side of the river, or in the middle of it, takes wing, 
and, flying across, alights on the hill, we say, it flew 
from the rivers just the same as if it had commenced its 
flight on this side. This is the distinction between 
cMto and 6x. The former denotes the point of depart- 
ure, in whatever part of the object that point is found ; 
the latter always supposes that the point of departure 
is within the object. Of course, omto cannot serve us 
in Matth. iii. 16, but as little can it injure us. It is 
indefinite as to the situation of the point of departure. 
In this case, then, it is not necessary to suppose that 
Philip and the eunuch went farther than John and 
our Saviour. Though cuto does not imply that the 
latter were in the water, it is not inconsistent with 
this, if other evidence demands it. Besides, it might 
be on some occasions necessary to go farther into the 
water than on this. At some places, baptism may be 
performed at the edge ; in others, it may be necessary 
to advance to the centre. 

But if owro could not reach one inch into the water, 
I would find no difllculty in refuting Mr. Swing's argu- 
ment. If our Lord and John were m the water, in re- 
turning they must have come from the edge of the 
water. They would then have come from the edge 
of the water, and from beyond. Though the account 
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oommeTiceB with the edge, it does not deny that there 
was a previous point of departure. When I say, thn 
friend hds ctmefram BidnAurghy all I c^sert is, that the 
point of his departure was Edinburgh. It might be 
the very edge ; but it might be also from the very cen- 
tre. On the other hand, when I say, My friend is 
out of Edinburgh, it expresses that he was within the 
city. We might also fix a point of departure, which 
will apply only to a certain point, and reach no far* 
ther. Yet this will not deny a previous point of com- 
mencement of departure. fVe started at such an hour 
from Princess Street^ and at such an hour ufe arrived m 
Glasgow. Now, this point of departure cannot be ex- 
tended an inch, yet it is quite consistent that we might 
have had a previous point of departure from Duke 
Street. 

Though I have thug proved, that for any thing to 
be found in airo, our Lord might have been baptized in 
the middle of Jordan, yet since airo necessarily implies 
no more than the edge as the point of departure ; 
since we are not otherwise informed that John and he 
went into the water previously to baptizing, as we are 
informed with respect to Philip and the eunuch, I 
think there is no reason to believe that John the Bap- 
tist usually went into i,he water in baptizing. The 
striking difference between the accoimts of these two 
baptisms, leads me to conclude that John chose some 
place on the edge of the Jordan that admitted the im- 
mersion of the person baptized, while the baptizer 
remained on the margin. The place of baptizing the 
eunuch did not admit this, — ^most providentially, in- 
deed, because it affords an example that cannot be 
plausibly perverted. If the above distinction is well 
founded, there is no ground for the jest, that John the 
Baptist was an amphibious animal; There is no ne- 
cessity at all to suppose that zig and fx are limited in 
Acts viii. 38, 39, by omto in Matth. iii. 16. 

" I am far from saying," says Mr. Ewing, " that «ic 
does not often signify vmo^ and sx out o/*" And I am 
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as fax from denying that sts sometimes sign^es ufUe. 
Its most usual s%nification, however, is hUo; and in 
general applies when the thing in motion enters within 
the object to which it^ refers. There are instances^ 
however, in which the motion ends at the object. It 
is therefore not of itself dejQnite. But it is evident that 
there must be some way of rendering it definite in each 
of its occurrences, else language would be unintelligi- 
ble. We are not to suppose that when a word is in 
itself indefinite, we are at liberty, in every occurrence 
of it, to understand it as we Will. The sound critic is 
able, on all occasions, to limit it by the connexion, or 
by circumstances. I observe, then, that as this word 
usually signifies motion i» a place ending within the 
place, so it is always to be understood in this sense^ 
except circumstances forbid it. I believe the few ex- 
amples in which the motion does not end within the 
object towards which the thing in motion is directed^ 
are all of this kind. They are such as cannot cause 
a moment's hesitation. But if it had such a meaning 
here, it would evidently be equivocal. It would as 
readily lead astray as inform. Agreeably to this, in 
the very examples produced by Mr. Ewing, from (Sen. 
xxiv. 16, Judges vii. 6, where the motion ended at the 
margin of the river, this preposition is not used. It is 
not sif, but siri r*jv irtj/i^v ; not «f , but irfog ro vSwg. Let 
us also compare the passages in which si^ is used 
with respect to baptism in Jordan, with the immersion 
of Judith xii. 7. In this latter place, it is not si^ ^v 
*iiyiiv, but ffirr TT^s i^ifiynsy denoting that she was not 
bathed in the fountain, but ct Uy m something pro* 
vided for the purpose. Had ug been used, it would 
have denoted that ^e went into the fountain. In the 
case of the baptism of the eunuch, I have shown a 
circumstance that fixes the meaning of si;. 

This observation is confirmed by the circumstance 
that SIS is applied to the river Jordan, when the mo- 
tion ceases on the banks, in an instance that cai| 
cre^t^ oo doubt 9 Kings vi« 4, ^^ And when they 
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came to Jordan,*' is in the Septuagint, ifikAw fi; rtv 
Ug$wnii\h Here the object of the journey determines 
the extent of the meaning of the preposition. 

But r utterly deny such an indefiniteness in the 
meaning of au In opposition to Mr. Swing's asser- 
tion, I say that it always rignifies out of . I say this 
while my eye is upon all the examples alleged by him 
and his learned friend. 

"Now," says Mr. Ewing, "wherever sig and «c 
correspond to ecu^h other, the extent of the one must 
measure the extient of the other. The point of de- 
parture to return, cannot be different from the point 
of arrival in going. In other words, if ng signify (o, 
then 6x must, in the same connexion, signify nothing 
more than,/riwi." What can be more mathematical 
than this 1 It is as clear as that twelve inches and a 
foot denote the same measure. The demonstration 
is perfect, if the axiom- on which it is founded be 
granted. The demonstration is drawn from the hy- 
pothetical proposition, " if 8$g signify fo.** But I deny 
that in this instance it signifies to, Mr. Ewing him- 
self admits that it often signifies into. Why, &en, is 
it taken for granted that it cannot so signify here ? 
To do Mr. Ewing any service, »€ must always sig- 
nify to. It cannot be employed to measure ex, if 
it is itself indefinite. It is very true that the progress 
into the water cannot be less than the progress out. All 
depends on the distance advanced. Now, though ftg 
might be used, if the advance wa^ only to the margin ; 
yet as it can be used, if the advance were to the cen- 
tre, it cannot restrain «x to its own lowest extent. 
On the other hand, I will reverse the demonstration, 
on the principle that m always signifies out of, which 
I will prove. If sx always signifies outofeLa one of 
these prepositions, when they correspond to each 
other, must measure the other, then, though sig is in 
itself indefinite, sx renders it definite in this instance. 
As. » signifies out of 9is must here signify into. 
Now, t^efy ingenuity to refute my demonstration, 
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If au elMtic cbain is twelve iivches at the fiCretch, bat 
only ten when relaxed ; and if the B$me measuie is 
called a foot, in the same connexion, then we are to 
make the foot determine the extent of the chain, in the 
instance referred to, and i»>t the chain to determine 
tbe number of inches in ihefooU The definite must 
Umit the indefinite. 

Dr. Wardlaw concurs with Mr. Ewiog, in thiidc- 
ing that nothing can be learned from sv, and 9tCt 
and sx,the prepositions usually construed with ^cMm^w. 
" It is truly surprising," says he, ^^thatso much stress 
should be laid on the frequently vague import of a 
Greek prepodtion." I ask Dr. Wardlaw, what pre- 
position in any language is perfectly univocal 1 Are 
there many words of any part of speech, except those 
expressive of mode, which are perfectly univocal 1 
Arc the above prepositions more vague than the pre- 

B>sitions that corres^pond to them in our language 1 
oes it f(dlow, from a word's having twosignification^ 
that no stress can be laid on itself, in det^miningoii 
the evidence of its meaning in any particular situation) 
If a word is sometimes used in a sense different froin 
its usual one, are we at liberty to imderstand it in 
such unusual signification at random, as <^n as it 
may suit o«k argument 1 .Were tbd» the case, every 
sentence we utter would be a riddle. EWery time We 
open our lips, we xme words which are as vague as 
any Greek prepositions, yet the most ignorant are not 
mifiled by tne circumstance. It is only when the ob- 
serva^n applies to dead languages, that it imposes 
on those who do not trace arguments to first prin- 
ciples* £v may smnetimes be translated mth; but 
tbsre ittust be laws that regulate this matter, else hu- 
man language could not .be sufficient for testimony. 
Ki^t^in tare cases» may be translated at or in; but if 
this will justify us in asstgning these meanings to 
tbam when it suits our purpose, nothing could be de- 
finitely expressed in human speech; Yet this is the 
iseaoHtfce of Dn Wardlaw, in evadiiig the evidence of 
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tmmeraknL ;— « remmce which, if used with mp^t 
to Englnsfay would expose the critic to derision. I 
have pointed out some of the laws that determine in 
such cases ; and whether I have been successful or 
not, suefa laws must exist, if human language is an 
adequate evidence of human thought. This I hcdd 
as an axiom. 

But I will venture to appeal still farther to the com- 
mem sense of my readers. Admitting all that is de- 
manded £nr this supposed vagueness, is it not utterly 
incredible that, with respect to this ordinance, each 
of these three prepositions should assume, as it were 
in concert to deceive us, its most unusual signification 1 
Cain we ascribe such a miracle of delusion to the Spi- 
rit of truth 1 Now, that in is the most usual significa- 
Uon of fv ; mtOy the most usual signification of >ig; and 
mU afi the most usual signi^cation of ex, I suppose no 
one will be hardy enough to deny. I could eaaly 
prove that the exceptions to this, with respect to the 
two former, are much fewer than they are generally 
supposed ; and when I come to Mr. Ewing's appen- 
dix, I will show that with respect to sk, there is no ex- 
ception at all But I am here taking for granted all 
that our opponents demand ; and allowing the vague- 
ness to be as^ great as they suppose, is it not absurd 
to suppose that the Holy Spirit would use the three 
Impositions all in an unusual sense, when there were 
other prepositic»s better suited to the purpose 1 The 
absurdity js st31 heightened by the consideration that 
these prepositions are used in cbnnexicm with the verb, 
which the hardiest of our opponents cannot deny as 
importing, at least in one of its senses, to immerse. The 
usual sense of the whole three prepositions is in our fa- 
vour : the verb adnnts our meaning, even according to 
Mr. Ewing ; but accorcUng to the great bulk of the 
most learned oi our opponents, this is its primary 
meaning ; judging, then, even from their own ad- 
missions, is it credible that the Holy Spirit would use 
language so ealcidated to mislead i Uould there be 
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any reason to pitch upon such phraseology, except to 
deceive 1 If jp<Hirmg*orij>rmfcK»g had been appointed, 
there were words which univocally denote these 
meanings. Why then would the Holy Spirit pass by 
these words, and pitch upon a word that according to 
our opponents, has perhaps a dozen of significa- 
tions 1 If there are prepositions that would, in their 
usual acceptation, express the meaning our oppo- 
nents attach to the three prepositions in question, 
why would the latter be employed in an unusual 
sense 1 There never was a greater specimen of Jesuit- 
ism, than that which Dr. Wardlaw here charges on 
the Holy Spirit, 

But this mode of reasoning carries its condemna- 
tion in its very face. If the controver&y was in a lan- 
guage of which we are emirely ignorant^ and on a 
subject to which we are utterly strangers, we may 
hold it as a self-evident truth, that the man who screens 
himself under the vagueness of words, and argues at 
random, on the supposition that on any emergency 
it is fair to take a word in anysignificaticm that in any 
situation he may find attached to it, has either a bad 
cause, or does not know how to defend a good one. 
As no one will charge our opponents with the latter, 
the cause^ which they defend must be incapable of a 
sound defence. 

But after we have beaten them down the hill, and 
pushed them to the very verge ol the stream ; nay, 
after we have driven them into Jordan up to the 
chin, these obstinate enemies of immersion will not 
pop davm their heads uao the watery but will pop the 
water upon the head. Both of these writers declare 
resolutely that they would not surrender, even in the 
midst of the river. " Let it be supposed,'* says Mr. 
Ewing, ^^ tbat the baptizer led the person to be bap- 
tized, not only to the water, but into it, ; the question 
i«tums, what did he do with him there 1*' Dr.. Ward- 
law;^ also expressly refuses to submit, even were it 
gaaiied ^^ that the parties were m Jordan when the ce« 
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remoay was p^ormed.'* What shall I do now 1 Of 
what service is all my criticism 1 Can I put them under 
the water either by the verb or by its syntax 1 I will 
try a little common sense ; for if I cannot succeed on 
this point, it is in vain to appeal to the laws of language. 
I admit that it is possible to sprinkle or pour- water 
upon a person in a river, as well as in a church or 
parlour. But in the awful presence of the living God, 
I ask Mr. Ewing and Dr. Wardlaw, if they think it 
credible that John the Baptist would take into the 
water the multitudes whom he baptized, for the pur- 
pose of pouring a litde on their face 1 If they can an- 
swer this in the affirmative, I have no more to say on 
that point. I must appeal to the common sense of 
mankind. What other purpose could there be in go- 
ing into the water, but to be immersed ? Turks, Jews, 
and infidels, declare your judgment. Every other 
mode might have been observed, with much greater 
convenience, out of the water than in it I know it 
is pos^ble for Mr. Ewing and Dr. Wardlaw, to take 
every infant baptized by them, with all the nurses 
and attendants, down nUo the river Clyde, and pop 
them there ; but verily, if I read in the newspapers, 
that they did this, I should be convinced that they 
were deranged. Madness or fanaticism would uni- 
versally be supposed to be the cause. Upon such evi- 
dence, could the Lord Chancellor refuse an act of lu- 
nacy against them 1 And shall they ascribe to John 
the Baptist and the Saviour, conduct that in Great 
Britain would prove lunacy 1 It is useless to reason 
with persons so obstinate. Neither argument nor 
criticism can reach such extravagance. As Dr. 
Campbell, in reference to the class of first principles 
whicn he ascribes to common^sense, says, that to deny 
them, does not imply j^ contradiction, — ^it implies 
only lunacy ; so to assert, that John the Baptist led 
the multitudes into the river Jordan, in order to pour 
a little water into their faces, does not imply an 
impombility, — it only implies that they were (tU mad. 
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However, as I hare now, by their own admission, 
got them into the water, I will try to force them under 
it, before I let them out. Dr. Wardlaw asserts that 
gig ypv Iof5avifj¥ may be translated at or in Jordan. To 
this I reply, 1. At and in are very unusual senses of 
61^, and never are given to it by any sober critic, except 
when the usual signification will not apply. When 
they have such signification, the meaning is so obvi- 
ous, that it cannot be doubted. It never takes place 
when it could cause confusion or ambiguity. If the 
same phrase could- optionally he interpreted at a river, 
in a river, and into a river, human language would be 
as dark as the* enigmas of the Sphinx. 2. There is 
no reason to bring them to the water, or place them in 
the water, but the intention of immersing them into 
the water. 3. A multitude of examples might be 
produced, in which sis is construed with ^airn^w, in 
which the signification is without doubt immersian. I 
appeal to those I have given. No one example can 
be produced in which si? , in construction with the verb, 
signifies either af or m. The phrase, then, cannot be 
supposed to have a signification here different from its 
usual signification; and which there is no single 
proof that it ever has. I will force them down, then, 
by the verb and the preposition separately, and by both 
united as a phrase. I defy them to produce, out of 
Greek literature, one instance in which the phrase has 
the meaning contended for by them. 

Dr. Wardlaw partakes with Mr. Ewing in his asto- 
nishment, that an argument should be drawn from 
going doum and coming up. If my astonishment had 
not been entirely e;K:hausted with the Jordan scene, I 
should be mightily astonished that both these writers 
so far mistake the gist of the argument. The going 
dovm and the coming tip, is not supposed to refer to the 
act of immersion. As pouring water into a bath, is 
necessary in order to immersion in the bath ; so going 
down to the river, is necessary in order to dipping in 
the river. We do not confound the going into the 
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water, with the immeraon in the water. This would 
show the same want of discrimination that confounds 
pouring with baptism. 

But Mr. Ewing overturns all our arguments and 
criticisms with a difficulty. " If the act of baptizing," 
says he, ** had consisted of immersing the subject in 
water, there would surely have been some allusion to 
the lowering of his body in that supine direction, 
which is, I believe, commonly observed for the pur- 
pose of bringing it under the surface : some allusion, 
also,[to that stooping attitude, which is at the same 
time necessary on the part of the immerser 1 But 
there is nothing of this kind to be found in all the 
Scriptures, either in the accompanying phraseology, 
or, as we have seen, in the name of the ordinance 
itself." Now if the surely was a real nireZy, the con- 
clusion would be undeniable ; for I do not know a sin- 
gle reference of the kind demanded. But what makes 
this surely necessary ? Why, it- is necessary to keep 
Mr. Swing's theory from sinkings but this is its only 
necessity. If no information is given about the way 
of putting the body under water, then no part of the 
meaning of the ordinance depends on one way more 
than another. We are then at liberty to do it in the 
most convenient way. But this requirement is very 
strange in one who maintains baptism to be a popping 
of a handfiil of water out of the cup of nature, or the 
hdllow of the hand, upon the turned up face of the 
person baptized. Each of these things is a necessary 
part of baptism, yet I am so stupid as to be unable to 
see a glimpse of any of them in the Scriptures. 

I shall now -examine the example of Mr. Ewing's 
Appendix, alleged to prove that sx sometimes signifies 
merely ^rom, as perfectly synonjnnous with owo. I 
have admitted that sv may, in certain circumstances, 
be translated wUh, and that s^e sometimes denotes mo- 
tion to a place, that ends on this side of the object, 
without occasioning any confusion or ambiguity. But 
I have denied that ix is ever used when the ^object deh 
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parting is not supposed to have commenced itfl depart- 
ure wSUn the ohject from which it departs. Now, Mr« 
Ewing's very learned friend, who Writes the Appen- 
dix, in reply to some observations by Dr. RyJand, 
steadily abides by his first position ;^and by a number 
of instances alleges, with the utmost confidence, that 
the use of the €lreek language proves the supposed lax* 
ity in the use of sx. The general acquaintance of 
this gentleman with Qreek literature, entitles his opi-^ 
nkm to the the highest respect, and I am wiUing to 
allow him to be in all respects what Mr. Ewing repre- 
sents. I take the utmost liberty in exposing false rea- 
soning and false criticism, even in those whom I re- 
spect. Qod*8 truth is a paramount object, and what- 
ever tends to pervert it must be cut down. "The ex- 
tensive reading in Greek writers which this gentleman 
possesses, is a qualification of indispensable importance 
to a critic ; and that he is conversant with the philo* 
flophy of language is obvious at a glance. I stand upon 
ground too mrm to make me fear the talents of my an- 
tagonist, and I would feel ashamed were I conscious of 
umlerrating these talents through dread of them. No 
man unjustly disparages the abilities of his opponent, 
who is not ccmscious either of having a bad cause, or 
of his inability to defend a good one. 

The learned writer of the Ap{)endix says: **The 
truth is, that though ouro and ex were originally distinct, 
in the progress of the language they cametobe used indis* 
criminately, and while cwro encroached on the province 
of sxj ex in return usurped part of the territories ofaito.^ 
Now, on the very face of this observation, I pronounce 
it unphilosophioal ; and I would confidendy do so, had 
the assertion respected a language of which I do not 
know the letters. It is contrary to the first principles 
of language, tliat prepositions appointed to express dif- 
ferent relations, should be used to express the same 
rehition. Were this the case, the prepositions would 
be two only in «ound ; one of them would cumber ra- 
ther than enrich the lai^uage. There is a sense in 
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which one word may be said to encroach on the terri- 
tories of another ; that is, it may be used in a situa- 
tion which another usually fills. But this is not pt^ 
periy an encroachment. So far as it prop^riy goes, 
the territories are its own. The territory occupied by 
both, belongs exclusively lo neither. It is common, 
and either may be used at pleasure. But consistently 
with this joint reign,^^each may^have a peculiar territory, 
into which it is usurpation in the other to enter. Were 
it true, according to the learned writer, that airo and ex 
at random usurp each other's territories, it would be 
impossible for criticism to ascertain any thing from 
their use. Language would be incapable of definite 
meaning. From my account of them, it is clear that 
in a vast multitude of instances, they may be used in 
the same place optionally. But even here, it is not 
impossible to discriminate them. Each of them has 
in every instance its own distinctive meaning. I may 
say in English, this friend is out of Glasgow, or Jiram 
Glasgow, yet out of and from are not the same. The 
one expression denotes that the point of departure was 
in the city ; the other may have its point of departure 
either m or at the city. There are cases also in which 
the English preposition could not be used in the same 
situation. In a besieged city, the expression " this sol- 
dier has come out of the city,** is very different from 
** this soldier has come from the city," I assert, then, 
that the fact that these prepositions may be used often 
in the same situation, is no evidence that they have 
not their characteristic meaning ; and far less is it 
evidence that they are in all things indiscriminate. 
While they have a common territory, each has a pro- 
vince of its own. Even when a^o is used where sx 
might be used, there is this difference, that the former 
is not definite, and does not mark the idea which the 
use of the other would have marked. I call the atten- 
tion of critics to this distinction as one of vast import- 
ance, and one which has been universally overlooked. 
It has been hitherto taken for granted, that if two, 
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vroacdB are interchangeable m any atuation, they may^ 
at the pleasure of the critic, be supposed interchange- 
able. I maintain that two words with meanings cha- 
racteristically distinct, may have in other things a 
common province while there are laws to ascertain 
the extent of the common province, and to limit each 
within its peculiar boundary. I maintain even far- 
ther, that in the common province each expresses its 
own meaning* They reign without interference even 
over the common territory. Now, if I am well founded 
in these observations, they will be of vast advantage 
in ascertaining definitely the import of language. 

With respect to the prepositions aito and sx, though 
they may often be used interchangeably, yet the latter 
always implies irUuspoaitian ; the former the point of 
departure in general. But the writer of the Appen- 
dix has alleged a number of examples to prove, ^^ that 
ix may be, and often is, made use of to express remov- 
al, distance, or separation, merely where previous in- 
tusposition neither was, nor could be in view." Now, 
if his examples prove . this, let him have it. Thai 
none of them do so, I am quite confident. 

His first example is from Thucydides. Speaking of 
a promontory, he says, o ijv gx re ^oXcWtfiif oMaxp/^vw xm 
sx Trig yvig -yjxKfra girifji.axov., " which was steep from the 
sea, and not easily attacked from the land." The ex- 
ample has not the colour of opposition to our doctrine. 
Were I lecturing on the passage to students, I would 
remark as a beauty, the distinctive import of ex, which 
this writer's criticism teaches him to overlook. The 
promontory is supposed to rise out of the sea below, as 
a tree grows out of the ground. The imagination 
views the object commencing at the bottom of the sea, 
and rising a vast height above its surface. Do we not 
ourselves speak of a rock rising out of the ocean ? 
There is nothing here said in Greek, but what we our- 
selves say in English, yet out of with us is never ^rom. 
As to the example alleged, there is no real motion, or 
point of departure, whether omto or ex is used. The 
j^int of departure is merely in the view of the imagi* 
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BAtion. While examples of this kind still preserve the 
original distincticm, yet examples most decisively to 
the point must be taken from real motion, and a real 
point of departure. It is with these that oMtt and tx are 
connected on the subject of Baptism* The writer re* 
marks : ^^ The historian surely never meant to convey 
the idea, that the steep part of the rock had formerly 
been within the rock." This surely is granted, but the 
observation is surely so absurd as to need no answer. 
When we say that "a rock rises b<Jdly,«*( of the 
sea," do we mean that the top of it rose from the hot- 
torn? But there is here an hUwposition : the rock 
commences below the water. 

(^ But if we are able to manage the first »> he asks us 
what we will do with the second. This he thinks al- 
together refractory. However, it costs me no more 
trouble than the first. A glance discovers its bearing, 
"Would Dr. R. maintain," says the writer, "that 
Thucydides meant that the promontory, if attacked on 
the land side, must then be understood as having come 
6ut of the land V^ No, indeed. Dr. R. could not make 
such an assertion, — nor is any suck assertion needed. 
It is not the promontory that comes out of the land ; 
it is the assault that comes out of the land. When 
attacked on the land side, does not the assault come 
from the interior of the land 1 I am surprised at such 
an observation from such a writer. What is most 
strange is, that the same question might as well be 
asked if (mo had been used. In that case, would the 
writer suppose that the promontory was represented 
as ccmrngfrom the land ? The promcMitory is not, as 
this writer absurdly supposes, here represented as the 
point of departure, whether airo or 8x is used. The 
promontory is the point of arrival. The assailants 
come out of the country on the land side, and direct 
t)ieir assault, not from the promontory, but fqnm iU 
Never were witnesses farther from serving the cansd 
of the party who summoned them. 
The next example i%— o5w--*| AfiS^p^ $f Urgm, 
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"The road/rom Abdera to Ister.** I say^literally, " the 
road out o/* Abdera to Ister." The road is supposed to 
commeDce mthm Abdera. Does the road out of Edin^ 
burgh to Leith commence at the extremity of the 
city 1 There might be as much of the road within 
the city as without it This example is clearly on my 
side. 

But what shall I do with Alexander's mound 1 
Surely I cannot bring it out of the continent. Yes^ I 
will bring a machine that will force it out of the land. 
Let us see the words of the author, x"f^ ^7^" x"^^*"** 
fix oj^ ^«if ou wf fi*! Ttjv •'oXiv, " he resolved to carry up a 
mound ^om the continent to the city." I say lite- 
rally, " out of the continent." But says the writer, 
** the rampart never had been within the conti- 
nent, but merely commenced at it." I say the ram- 
part, according toArrian, commenced within the con- 
tinent. The point of commencement was not with- 
out the land, but within it. As the foundation of s 
house is more secure when it commences underground, 
so a mound is more secure, when it commences 
within the land. I was not, it is true, present on the 
occasion when Alexander commenced this work ; but 
I know where Arrian fixes the commencement. We 
could say that the mound of Edinburgh runs out of 
Bank Street into Prince's Street. The point of com- 
mencement is within the street above, and ends within 
the street below. Now, has not my machine taken 
Tyre without a mound ?* 

The next example is, — " a line is said to be drawn 
fix rou iroXou,/roin the pole of a circle." " It is impos- 
mble," says our author, " for a line to be within a 
point." Very true ; and did not the writer see that it 



* Mr. Locke, in one of his Letters to Mr. Molyneuz, tpeaks of hie 
letten written out o/HoUand. The letters were written in Holland. 
What sort of a critic would he be, who should say that this implies that 
Mr. Locke was not in Holland when he wrote the letters ? Tet this is 
the piinciple on which many criticise on dead languages. Mj oppo« 
^ents are m error ia Iheir cwons of <^tioism. 
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was equally impossible for the whole line to be at a 
point t And if its point of commencement could be 
at the edge o£ a point, might it not also be within the 
point t This is the thing said. The line is supposed 
to commence within the pole. The author adds: 
^ in other prepositions of the same book, amto is made 
use of to denote precisely the same idea." Bay, is 
made to fill the same situation. This is quite in ac- 
cordance with my doctrine. We ourselves do the 
same thing with ^rom and out of, yet they do not sig- 
nify precisely the same idea. 
Another example is 



*• fix Ss ^f oow 

** She led him^om the gate to the inner apartment." 

" Though he came from the gate,** says the writer, 

*^ he could never be supposed to have come out of it.** 

Certainly not out of the wood or metal of the gates, but 

as certainly out of the gates. Who is so ignorant as 

not to know that gates denote, not merely the gates 

strictly, but the place in which they stand, and that 

whole assemblies are said to meet and sit in the gates t 

We speak in like manner of a door« He stood in the 

door — ^he came out of the door — ^he came from the 

door. But out of the door is not perfectly the same as 

from the door. There is not thejihadow of difi&culty 

in such examples. 

Another example brought by this writer is— 

" Who forming menyrom the extremity of the foot, 
making a statue.'' The writer remarks, ^^ forming 
out of the extremity of the foot, would convey either 
no meaning at all, or a very absurd one ; sx in this 
passage is completely synonymous with a«^." To 
suppose that the upper parts of the statue proceeded 
out of the foot, would indeed be absurd* And to 
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suppose that they proceeded ^om the foot, would be 
no less absurd. But if the meamng is, as without 
doubt it is, that the foot was the point of commence* 
ment in the making of the statue, it may as well be 
said that this point was toithm the foot as at the foot, 
and that the work commenced out of the foot eisfrom 
the foot Nay, it seems to be the very intention of 
the expression to include the foot ; for if he made the 
statup only from the foot, he did not make the foot 
The expression is not only intelligible on the suppo- 
sition of the peculiar meaning of sx, but is more defi- 
nite than it would have been, had a«'o been used. 

The next example alleged is from the Penegeris of 
Dionysius, lin. 109. 

£x 6* ogeuv SixsXcjv Kgrirr\g avajtsitrarou oi^fi>a 
Motxfov 6^ avroXiijv. — 

"From the Sicilian mountains the sea is extended 
far to the east.*' " No one," says the writer, " I think 
will contend that bx here implies any thing but the 
point of departure, — certainly it was not meant to de- ' 
note, that the sea was ever within the mountains.'* 
Nothing, indeed, but the point of departure, or rather 
the point of commencement. But that point is within 
the mountains, either really or in the imagination. 
Is not the sea within the mountains in every bay 
formed by mountains ? What is meant by itovrog Bttoi 
Ai^utj^ **The< sea within Lybia," — an expression 
used by Dionysius, a few lines above the passage 
quoted by this writer 1 But in this place I do not un- 
derstand the point of commencelnent, as respecting 
the place where the sea touches Sicily, but the place 
of the spectator. When viewed out of the Sicilian 
mountains, the sea of Crete extends far to the east 
On no supposition, however, has the expression any 
appearance of opposition to my doctrine, with respect 
to the distinctive meaning of bx. 

Another example is avaudrajif sx &fevw» 

** Rising from her seat" " Not out of it certairily^* 
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says the writer. ¥e$y out ofii certainly 9 say L Thr<»ie8 
or chairs of state were of such a construction, that per- 
sons, were said to sit down into them, and to come out 
©/"them, — just as we would say that a gentleman comes 
out o/*his gig. Indeed, we might say ourselves, that the 
old man rose out of his arm chair. This is a most un- 
fortunate example for our author. The phrase sx Ss^tm 
«ju gg guwvufwjv, Matth. XX. 21, are elliptical, and their 
explication depends on a knowledge of ancient cus- 
toms, which may not now be attainable. Literally, it 
is no more right hand and left, than it is on the right 
hand and on the left. The word thrones, or seats, or 
places may be understood, and from their construc- 
tion and situation above the assembly, the application 
of sx might have arisen. But of this I am bound to 
say nothing. What I say is, that in some way the 
idea of out of must have been implied, because sx is 
used. Every professor of Greek, in speaking on these 
phrases to his pupils, if he was not a disgrace to his 
chau*, would say, ** literally, out of right hand (seats) 
and out of left hand (seats,) — on my right hand, on 
my left hand, are our phrases, but they are not a trans- 
lation." But did not the gentleman perceive that these 
phrases are as hard to be accounted for, on the supposi- 
tion that sx signifies /rom, as on the supposition that it 
signifies out of ? Uould we say, "to sit from, my 
right hand, naore than to sit out of my right hand 1 If 
it is said, that the point of the sitting commences at the 
right hand, I reply, that it may also commence wUhin 
the Ssiiuv ro^wv, right hand places. We are at liberty 
to supply any word we please, for it is evident that the 
substantive to which ^s&wv is related, is not hand. It 
' is possible to sit within right hand places, or right hand 
seats. 

The phrase sxvsorviTosyfrom my youth, has no diflS- 
culty. The comimencing point is within his youth. It 
did not commence in the outer verge of youth, or at the 
very edge of youth, but within it, far within it. Phi- 
Iqaophically, then, as well as literally, it 19 out of my 
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Toath. In like manner, 4 HXy^^ ^^^^ the beginning, 
n literally out of the beginning. The commencing 
point is supposed to be mthm the beginning, not where 
the beginning ended. He knew it m the beginning. 
The distinctive meaning of 9k is visible even in these 
phrases. It is no proof of the contrary, that in some 
of them we have no idioms to correspond with them. 
If all languages had corresponding phrases perfectly 
alike, what would be meant by idKom 1 There is not 
one of the phrases alleged by this writer, in explain- 
ing which, a Greek Scholar would not say, " literally 
out ofJ" In some of them our idioms may he from; 
the Greek idiom is not ^om in any of them. 

I have followed the writer through all his examples, 
and have wrested them out of his hands. But this 
was more than my cause required. There is not one 
of the examples that corresponds to the subject of our 
debate. Our contest respects a case in which there is 
recU motion^ and a change of position fronfi one point 
to another. It respects departure and arrival. Now 
there is no example to the purpose in which there is 
not a change of place. The preposition sx might be 
used with respect to other things in which the primary 
idea could not be discovered ; while, with respect to real 
change of place, the distinction might be universally 
preserved. But there is not one of the author's exam- 
ples that respects cases similar to the case to be illus- 
trated. Not one of them relates to real motion, either 
fi*om or out of. These are the examples that must de- 
cide the matter. Though I could not analyze one of 
the examples brought by this writer, I would still con- 
tend that sx, as signifying point of departure, or mo* 
tion from one point to another, is more definite than 
M(f since it always implies that the point of departure 
is mthm the object, and not wUhotait. From this 
there not only is no exception, but there is no colour 
of exception. 

I conclude then with all the authority of demon- 
stration that Philip and the eunuch were within the 
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water, because they came out of U. I have already 
observed, with respect to other examples in which 
fiMfri^u) occurs, that it will not construe with the sig- 
iiification /MHir. I observe the same thing with respect 
to Acts viii. 38. "What doth hinder me to be bap- 
tized, ^cMrrMrdtjvai.'' It could not be translated, "what 
doth hinder me to be poured !" It is not the bap- 
tized person, but the water, that 18 poured in the obser- 
vance of this ordinance by pouring. — Philip s^acrMfff, 
baptized the eunuch. If the word then signifies to 
pour, it was the eunuch he poured, and not &e water 
on the eunuch. Now, the same thing may be ob- 
served, with respect to all the passages in which this 
word occurs. Not one of them will construe on the 
supposition, that it signifies to pour. The same thing 
is true to a certain extent, with respect to sprinkle^ 
and every other meaning that has been given to this 
word. Some of the passages may construe on that 
supposition ; but many of them will not. I need not 
waste time in going over all the examples, and apply- 
ing to them all the meanings that have been given to 
the word in question. This has been done by many, 
and must, at a glance, be obvious to all. It merely 
may be stated as a canon, that wheUever this word «g- 
fdfies with respect to the ordinance of Baptism^ wUl trans- 
late it in every passage in which it refers to Baptism. 
There can be no exception to this, even though it 
should be supposed to admit a difierent syntax in other 
meanings ; yet, as referred to the same ordinance, it 
must, without doubt, have the same nieaning. This 
canon, then, exclud.es the pretensions of pour and 
sprmkhy and every other meaning that invention has 
given to it. Immerse or dip is the only word that can 
stand this ordeal. This I have shown can bear the 
test, not only with respect to this ordinance, but with 
respect to every instance in which the word is used. 
Can there be any rational doubt, then, in determining 
on the pretensions of the different claimants ? 
The reason alleged, John iii. 23, for baptizing, in a 
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particular place, implies, that baptism is immersion. 
*^ And John also was baptizing in Mnon near to Sa- 
lim, because there was much water there ; and they 
came, and were baptized." But when Mr. Ewing, reads 
this, he ^^can see nothing concerning immersion.*' 
Strange, indeed, that the same object should have 
an appearance so different to different eyes. Mr. Sw- 
ing sees here, with every one else, that the Holy Spi- 
rit assigns a reason for John's baptizing in iBnon, and 
that this reason is, the circumstance of the conveni- 
ence of water. As to my purpose, I care not whether 
it is translated "much water,'' or "many waters.'* 
Does not this imply, that the water was for the pur- 
pose of baptizing 1 The people came there, and were 
baptized, because of the suitableness of the place for 
baptizing. Ttiis is the meaning that undoubtedly will 
present itself to every candid reader, who has no sjrs- 
tem in his mind as to the mode of baptism. Let the 
language be submitted to persons utterly unacquainted 
with Christianity, and among a thousand there will 
be but one judgment. Instead of being difficult to 
be discovered here, I venture to say, that there is 
scarcely any mind that has not some difficulty in 
keeping itself from seeing it. This is the labour : this 
is the difficulty. A person having made up his mind 
on the mode of Baptism, when he comes to this pas- 
sage, may succeed in satisfying himself with some 
view of the matter which has been created by his own 
£Bmcy ; but I am much mistaken, if it is not always 
with some difficulty. That the water was for the pur- 
pose of baptism, is to my mind the very testimony of 
the Holy Spirit. When I say, that in such a district, 
there are many bleach-greensy or mami grist milh^ be- 
cause there is there a fine river, would not every per- 
son understand that the water was necessary for the 
bleaching, and for turning the wheels of the mills t 
What would be thought of the critic who should deny 
this, and argue that the water was not necessary for the 
mills, or for the bleaching, but for the accommodation 
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of the persons who are employed about them 1 Just 
such criticism is it, that denies that this passage makes 
the water here mentioned, necessary for baptism: 
and finds out some other use for the water. 

But if Mr. Ewing will not see what these wcMrds so 
evidently imjdy, he makes ample amends by his quick* 
sightedness in seeing here what is not here at aU. He 
sees here ^^ a plain reason why two large companies, 
which it was not the intention of Grod ever to unite 
together, except in the way of gradual transference, 
should nevertheless have been attracted to the neigh- 
bourhood of each other, where they might act without 
interference, -while separately engaged in making the 
san^ religious use of water." Here Mr. Ewing can 
see very clearly, that the water referred to, was not 
for baptism, but for the Jewish purifications. He sees 
then what is neither said nor su^ested. It is not in 
evidence at all, that Jevrish purification was an ob- 
ject of this water. Mr. Ewing sees two large compa- 
nies. I cannot see one large c(»npany in the passage, 
nor in all the history of John the Baptist. Mr. Ew- 
ing sees two c(»npanies not imiting. I can see no 
such thing among the Jews. Nor can I see such a 
separation between the disciples of John or o[ Christ, 
and other Jews. But that this reason exists only? in 
Mr. E wing's imagination, is clear firom the fact, that 
Jesus went every where, and every where was at- 
tended with crowds immensely great. I care not 
what were the crowds attending John ; much water 
was not necessary for the purpose of accommodating 
hearers. This invention of Mr. Evdng is nothing 
better than that of his predecessors, who employ^ 
the water in giving drink to the camels. 

Mr. Ewing thinks that the expression refers not to 
^non only, but also to the land of Judah. If there 
were such a plenty of water in all the land of Judah, 
it would be no loss to us. But it is as plain as lan- 
guage can be, that the many waten qpoken of were in 
^noncmly. 
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Mr. Ewing informs us that Dr. R. understands the 
iroXXa v$ara as not applying to small streams, while he 
himself contends that in this place it must be small 
streams. I agree with Mr. Ewing, that the phrase 
may sigmfy smcdl sireamsy or small collections of water; 
and that it refers to separate collections, and not ta 
one vast collection. But I maintain that he fails in 
proving that it here denotes springs or fountains : u5wf 
may apply to any collection of water, from a well to 
a lake, or the greajlest river. The phrase ^oKka u^ara, 
is not a Hebraism ; for it is found, times innumera^ 
ble, in the Greek writers. The phrase, in the singu- 
lar, itohi u5w{, might apply to the sea, if viewed as one 
collection ; while the plural, «'oXXa u^ara, might apply 
to a number of ponds viewed separately. 

Baptist writers, to prove that the phrase signifies 
one collection of water, have sometimes appended to 
passages where it is undoubtedly so applied. But in 
aU such passages, though the waters are really in one 
collection, they are viewed by the imagination sepa- 
rately. There is no instance in which the phrase, in 
the plural, should not be translated manywaters. Even 
Rev. xvH. 8. is no exception to this. The waters of 
the Euphrates are here, in some point of view, consi- 
dered separately, which is evident, not only from the 
expression, but from the symbolical import of it. The 
many waters were a symbol of the many nations or 
people. The river ran through Babylon, and the part 
of it opposite every gate might be viewed separately 
in this figure, as separately serving the city. The 
circumstance, also, that the bed of the Euphrates was 
as high as the countries on the banks, and in many 
places higher, made it practicable to water all the 
country of Babylon, by cuts through the banks of the 
river. In this way, the whole country might be wa- 
tered, and all around the city^ might be encompassed 
with water. The observation is warranted by Arrian's 
account of the difference between the Tigris and the 
Euphrates. The bed of the former was low, and 
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therefore the river was continually enriched by tribu- 
tary streams ; but the bed of the latter was high, and 
was constantly cupplying the couiftries through which 
it passed, so that it became shallow at the mouth. 
This is the only passage in which the application of 
the phrase has any difficulty ; for the somd of many 
waters^ like the sound of many voices, is composed of 
separate parts; and the many waters of the sea, 
though one collection, are viewed separately by the 
imagination. 

But Mr. Ewing is quite unguarded, when he argues 
that the phrase here refers to the springs. I agree 
with him, that the account which he gives of the ori- 
gin of the name Mnon is the most probable. But I 
say with Dr. Cox, that a small spring may give rise 
to a large stream. Every one knows that lakes are 
sometimes formed from springs. The piece of water 
in which baptism was performed, would not be the 
spring itself, but formed out of the spring. And in- 
deed there is no spring which would not afford the 
formation of a conveniency for baptism. Nor is there 
a Hebraism in the word JBnon, more than there is in 
the name of the city Welh. The many waters are not 
the many springs^ but the many springs may feed the 
many waters. ' There is no reason to think that there 
were any great rivers or lakes in Mnon ; but the Holy 
Spirit tells us that there were in it many collections of 
water fit for baptism, which is all we want to learn 
from it. 

I must now justify my observations with respect to 
the use of u^ara in classic use. " These waters are said 
to be good for bathing,*' -^1. p. 48. Hippocrates uses 
this word in the plural, and frequently this very 
phrase, as signifying rams. He uses the phrase iroXu 
u^wf , referring to drinking. The phrase occurs in his 
writings, both in the singular number, and in the plu- 
ral, and in every instance with the. distinction which 
I have pointed out. It is needless to transcribe them : 
But he uses the phrase ff'oXXa vSa/ra with respect to the 
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waters of a city, as distinguished into several sepa- 
rate kinds, p. 75. Arrian also uses the word u5wj for 
a collection of waters, for a river, &c. He uses the 
plural also very frequently. He uses the phrase vSa/ra 
a§o(f(fac for digging toeUsy p. 137. Here we see the dis- 
tinction between a spring and a mere receptacle of 
water. This was a small collection of water, but it 
was not a spring. A spring is not dug. KarstfTga/ro^ 
€6$sv(fs wfof ou •'oXXw u^oTi. " He encamped at a small 
river/' p. 138. I shall merely refer to the following 
pages : 140, 141, 150, 162, 163, 164, 165, 170, 171, 
172, 175, 186, 187, 191. In these, and very many 
other passages of the same writers, the distinction be- 
tween the use of the singular and plural of this word 
would be seen. No invention can turn aside the tes- 
timony of this passage of scripture, in favour of im- 
mersion. It obviously assigns the conveniency of 
baptizing, as the reason why John resided at this time 
in MnoD. 

Having considered the syntax and connexion of 
the word^aflw^w, I shall next proceed to ascertain 
how far any light can be obtained from the Scripture 
explanations of the ordinance, and the occasional al- 
lusions to it. It is a most providential circumstance, 
that the mode of this ordinance is determined not only 
by the word that designates it, — by its syntax, and 
words in construction with it, — ^but also by direct ex- 
planations. 

« Examination of the Evidence of Rom. vi. 3. 

The Apostle Paul, having strongly and fully stated 
salvation to the guiltiest of men, through grace reign- 
ing through righteousness unto eternal life by Jesus 
Christ our Lord, anticipates, in the beginning of the 
sixth chapter of his epistle to the Romans, the objec- 
tion that, in every age, has been made to his doctrine : 
" Shall we continue in sin, that grace may abound V* 
He refutes this objection by the fact, that from our 
union with Christ by faith, we have died along with 
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him. And that we have died along with Christ, he 
proves from our baptism. "Know ye not, that so 
many of us as were baptized into Jesus Christ, were 
baptized into his death V* Something is here supposed 
to be implied in, baptism, of which no Christian should 
be ignorant; and that thing is, that all who are bap- 
tized, are by that ordinance exhibited as dead along 
with Christ. To be baptized into Christ's death, is 
not merely to be baptized into the faith of his death, 
but of our own death with him. For if our death 
along with him is not implied in being baptized into 
his death, then this would be no proof at all of our 
own death. But it is our own death with Christ, that 
the apostle is proving by our baptism into Christ's 
death. The third verse would be no proof of what is 
asserted in the second verse, if our baptism into Christ 
does not imply our death in his death. 

" Therefore we are buried with him, by baptism 
into death.'* As in Christ's death, we have died with 
him ; so in baptism, we are figuratively put into the 
grave along with him. Words cannot more plainly 
teach any thing, than these words declare^ that m 
baptism we are buried vnth Christ. Baptism, then, 
must not only contain a likeness to burial, but that 
likeness is emblematical. There may be resemblance 
between two objects, and to exhibit that likeness in 
words, is a beauty in language. But if the likeness 
is merely accidental, it is only a figure of speech, and 
can teach nothing. To found an argument on such 
ground, would be the extravagance of fanaticism 
Homer often compares the falling of his heroes head 
long from their chariots, to the diving of water-fowl. 
But this resemblance is merely accidental, and the 
victor had no intention of giving an emblem of diving; 
nor could any argument be grounded on the likeness. 
When & person dips in bathing, he might be said 
to be buried in the water ; and there would be as 
good a likeness in this to Christ's burial, even as in 
baptism. But the likeness is only accidental, not 
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emblematical. No argument could be drawn from 
this, to prove a dying with Christ This would be a 
metaphor. But baptism is not a figure of speech; it 
is an emblematical action. The likeness is intention- 
al, and the action performed is symbolical. Were it 
liot so, the apostle might as legitimately argue from 
the bath as from baptism. This distinction is self-evi- 
dent, and we shall find that it is of decisive import- 
ance. From not understanding it, some have said 
that we have as good a right to find in the meaning 
of baptism, something corresponding to planting, as 
to burial. Planting is a metaphor ; there must then 
be a likeness, but no emblematical import. 

^^ That like as Christ was raised from the dead by 
the glory of the Father, even so we also should walk 
in newness of life.'* Here we see that baptism is an 
emblem also of the new life of the Christian. He dies 
with Christ to sin, he rises with him to a new life of 
holiness. There must, then, be something in bap- 
tism, that is calculated to be an emblem of a resur- 
rection, as well as of a burial. Immersion is a mode 
that answers both ; and immersion is the only mode 
that can do so. 

" For if we have been planted together in the like- 
ness of his death, we shall also be in the likeness of 
his resurrection." In our baptism, then, we are em- 
blematically laid in the grave with Christ, and we 
also emblematically rise with him. It is designed to 
point to our own resurrection, as well as the resurrection 
of Christ. In baptism, we profess our faith in the 
one as past, and in the other as future. WhsX sim- 
plicity, what beauty, what edification, is contained 
in this ordinance! How have all these been over- 
whelmed by the traditions of men! How clearly 
does this ordinance present the truth that saves the 
soul ! How admirably is it calculated to recall the 
mind to a view of the ground of hope, diat is calcu- 
lated to silence unbelief ! How is it that a vile sinner 
can escape the wrt^h of God, and obtaiu eternal life 1 
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How is it that Christ^s work is available for himi 
Why, when Christ paid our debt, we ourselves have 
paid our debt, for we are one with Christ We have 
died with Christ, and have risen with Christ ; Christ's 
death is our death; Christ's burial is our burial; 
Christ's resurrection isi our resurrection ; Christ's sit- 
ting in heavenly places, is our sitting in heavenly 
places. 

This clear testimony of tbe Holy Spirit, Mr. Ewing 
endeavours to set aside, by a mode of criticism cer- 
tainly the boldest and most violent that I recollect 
ever to have seen from the pen of a man of God. 
The grossness of the perversions of those who know 
not Gk)d, is not astonishing. The extravagance even 
of Neologists, may be accounted for. But that one 
who knows and fears Grod, should take such Uberties 
with his word, is more than I was prepared to expect. 
Indeed, there is nothing more extravagant in Neolo- 
gism, than in the manner in which Mr. Ewing ex- 
plains the burial of Christ. Had I been informed 
merely of the result, without knowing any thing of 
the author, I would have at once concluded that it 
was the oflfepring of Neology. But the character of 
Mr. Ewing, as well as the document itself, gives full 
evidence that it is the work of sincerity. Indeed, while 
I must say that it is one of the most mischievous per- 
versions of Scripture that I have ever met from the 
hand of a Christian, I am fully convinced that the 
author considers that he has conferred an important 
benefit on the worid, by his discovery in criticism. 
His wild conclusions are speciously drawn from pre* 
mises hastily adopted, and utterly unsound. 

He begins by saying, that " the great, and, as it 
appears to me, the only original reason why baptism 
has been thought to imply immersion, is the expres- 
sion which occurs in Rom. vi. 4, and Col. ii. 18." I 
shall not answer for the dead, but for my own part, 
the word by which the ordinance is designated, is per- 
fectly sufficient for me, without a particle of evidence 
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from any other quarter. Yet I am disposed to set as 
great a value upon the evidence of these passages, as 
any writer can do. I value the evidence of these 
passages so highly, that I look on them as perfectly 
decisive. They contain God's own explanation ot 
hb own ordinance. And in this, I call upon my un- 
learned brethren to admire the divine wisdom. They 
do not understand the original, and the adoption of 
the words baptise and baptism can teach them nothing. 
Translators by adopting the Greek word, have con- 
trived to hide the meaning from the unlearned. But 
the evidence of the passages in question, cannot be 
hid, and it is obvious to the most unlearned. Tne 
Spirit of Grod has, by this explanation, enabled them 
to judge for themselves in this matter. While the 
learned are fighting about ^omtti^gj, and certain Greek 
prepositions, let the unlearned turn to Rom. vi. 4, and 
Col. ii. 12, &c. 

Mr. Ewing, speaking of the reasoning of the Apos- 
tle in this passage, says : " He then infers, that since 
baptism has so immediate a reference to the death of 
Christ, it must, by consequence, be connected lalso 
with his resurrection; and that, as in the former 
view, it teaches the regenerated the abandoning of the 
old life of sin, so, in the latter, it equally teaches them 
the habitual, increasing, and permanent pursuit and 
progress of the new life of righteousness." By no 
meatis, Mr. Ewing. This inference is not legitimate. 
Baptism' might have a refference to burial, without 
being by consequence connected with his resurrec- 
ikm. Has not the Lord's Supper an«immediate em- 
blematical reference to Christ's death, without afty 
emblematical reference to his resurrection 1 These 
two things are quite distinct; and it is possible for 
an ordinance to represent the one, without represent- 
ing the other. The Lord's day is a memorial of 
Christ's resurrection, but is no emblem of his burial. 
If there was nothing in baptism that is fitted to be 
an emblem oi resurrection^ baptism does not be- 
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come an en^Iem of resarrection by consequence from 
being an emblem of burial. But baptism is here 
explained as an emblem of resurrection, as well 
as of burial ; there must, therefore, be something 
in the emblem, that \irill correspond to resurrection 
as well as to burial. There is such a thing in tfft- 
mersiony but there is no such thing in pouring; nor is 
there any such thing in appl3ring water as an emblem 
of sepulchral rites. This, then^^verturns Mr. Ewing's 
system altogether. He confesses virtually in this 
quotation, that the Apodtle infers that baptism is con- 
nected with the resurrection. If so, as there is no- 
thing in sepulchral rites, that is, in washing and em- 
balming the dead, that corresponds to resurrection, 
washing and embalming the dead cannot be the bu« 
rial referred to, — and pouring water as an emblem of 
washing and embalming the dead, cannot be bap- 
tism. Nothing can be more decisive than this. In- 
deed, so far from arguing that resurrection must be 
implied in baptism, because that. baptism represents 
Christ as dead, we could not know that either death 
or resurrection was referred to in that ordinance, had 
not inspiration given the information. It is possible 
that an ordinance, performed either by imfnersian or 
pouringy might have bad no instruction in mode. The 
instruction might h^ve been all in the water. That 
there is^ any meaning in the mode, we learn merely 
from the inspired explanation. Here Mr. Ewing 
takes the half of his edification in this ordinance, from 
a source that does not contain any thing on the sub- 
ject. There is nothing in the emblem, according to 
his view of it, that corresponds^ to a new life or resur- 
rection. Has washing the dead any likeness to resur- 
rection 1 Have sepulchral rites, or embalming, any 
likeness to resurrecuon 1 Mr. Ewirig was so tender 
in the conscience, that he scrupled to give the name 
to this ordinance from immersiony if it also denoted 
emersioni though these two things are necessarily con- 
nected, and both explained as belonging to the ordi- 
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nanoe^^ ;* j^ dpee n^ scruple to make the emblem of 
death, ^ia emblem of life by consequence. 

" It is a common remark," says Mr. Ewing, " that 
the Apostle is treating in this passage, not of the form 
of baptism, but of its object, its design, and its actual 
effects." Let its form be what it may, this passage 
treats of its object as known from its form. ^^ On 
this account," saya he, "many are of opinion that no 
inference can be drawn fronvhis language, concerning 
the form of baptism at alL" No inference is neces- 
sary. The Apostle has drawn the inference himself. 
We could not. have drawn the inference which the 
Apostle has drawn. Had not the Apostle explained 
this ordinance, we would have had no right to do so. 
But even if baptism had not here been explained as a 
symbolical burial, — had it been alluded to as a burial 
merely in metaphorical language, it would have been 
equally decisive of form, though not of meaning. If 
baptism is a burial merely by a figure of speech, there 
must be a likeness between baptism and burial, to 
justify that fi^gure. 

" Perhaps," says, Mr. Ewing, " it would be more 
correct to say, that he is here treating of the connex- 
ion between the justification and the sanctification of 
Christians." True — ^but he is treating of these things 
as they are implied in baptism. He is treating also 
of more. He incidentally treaty of thi^ resurrection 
of believers as implied in their baptism. " And that 
in doing so," says Mr. Ewing, " he makes three dis- 
tinct allusions, to baptism, to grafting, to crucifixion." 
He makes no allusion to grafting at -all ; and what- 
ever is the meaning of the phrase planted together^ it 
refers to baptism. Crucifixion does not allude to bap- 
tism. 

We come now to the examination of Mr. E wing's 
account of "the Scriptural meaning of ^ being buri- 
ed.' " Here we will find the mysteries of the critical 
art By a learned and laborious process, Mr. Ewing 
endeavours to prove that Christ was not perfectly bu- 
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ried at all ; and that buriai in Scripture is not burial, 
but tMskmg or embcdming the dead. Now, on the 
very face of this allegation it contains its own con- 
demnation. Buryingy in the Scripture meaning, must 
be the same as bwrying in the common meaning, 
otherwise the Scriptures are not a revelation. This 
is a canon — a canon which is self-evident. If the 
Scriptures do not use words in the sense in which they 
will be understood by those who speak the language, 
they do not instruct, but misleaa. I overturn the 
whole system, then, by taking away the foundation 
on which it rests. It assumes what is not true in any 
instance. 

" By burying,** says Mr Ewing, " we commonly 
mean the lowering of the dead body into the grave, 
covering it with earth, and so leaving it under 
ground. *• This, indeed, is in general our way of bu- 
rying. But we would apply the term to burying in 
any way. We would say that a perscm teas buried in 
a vaulty where he would lie exactly as Christ lay,— 
without lowering, without a covering of mould, &c. 
If a person was deposited in all respects as Christ 
was deposited in the tomb, we would say that he was 
buried. The difference is merely in circumstances ; 
the things are essentially the same. Besides, the im- 
mersion of a believer, is equally suited to all kinds of 
burial. No part of the figure depends on any peculiar- 
ity in age or nation. 

"In Scripture," says Mr. Ewing, "to bury, not 
only includes all the preparations of the body for in- 
terment, but is the expression used in cases where our 
method of interment was not practised, where no in- 
terment followed at the time, and where no final in- 
terment followed at all." Neither in Scripture nor 
any where else, is the word used for preparatory rites 
alone, or where the body was not truly and properly 
interred. 

What does Mr. Ewing mean by final interment? 
Does he mean that Christ was not finally interredt 
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because he rose on the third day ? Then none of us 
shall be finally interred ; for we shall all rise again. 
Does he mean that the disciples did not consider him 
as truly interred, and that they designed to bury him 
better ? They had no such design. They intended 
to cover him with more spices, but not to take him 
from the place where he was buried. He was as 
truly buried as if he had been in the ground till the 
resurrection. What does Mr. Ewing mean ? Does 
he deny that Christ was truly buried ? If he was not 
buried, the Scriptures are false. And if he was truly 
buried, though he had lain but a moment, our baptism 
may be an emblem of his burial. We lie in the 
water, as Dr. Cox has remarked, a still shorter time 
than hejlay in the grave. Was he not in the sepul- 
chre 1 Does not prophecy speak of his grave ? 

But it seems Mr. Ewing has Scripture proofs for 
the meaning that he assigns to buried. Let us then 
take a look at these. In Gen. i. 26. where the He- 
brew says they embcdmed Joseph, " the Septuagint," 
says Mr. Ewing, "has edo^^av, they buried him.^^ Very 
true. But does this imply, that by s6a^av the tran^a- 
(ors understood embalming 1 No such thing. Had 
they used the word in this sense, they could not have 
been understood by those who spoke the Greek lan- 
guage. This translation is not a proof either that the 
Septuagint understood embalming to be the meaning of 
bvrialy or that they did not understand the true mean- 
ing of the original. It is only proof of what occurs in 
this translation a thousand times, and what occasion- 
ally occurs in every translation, namely, careless and 
loose Tendering. Their text, said he, was embalmed : 
they content themselves with saying, he was buried. 

" The rites of burial were,'' says Mr. Ewing, "from 
the very commencement, a proof that the attending 
friends had ascertained the fact of the decease.*' In- 
deed, it is obvious enough, that they would not copi-* 
mence these rites till after the death of the person ; 
but these rites never were designed as proof of this. 
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Above ally the Scriptures do not require such a mode 
of ascertaining the fact of decease. He adds, ** and 
that among all believers of revelation, the zeal and 
solemnity with which these rites have ever been per- 
formed, ought to be considered as the effect, not 
merely of personal attachment, but of religious princi- 
ple, and particularly of the hope that God will raise 
the dead." Whatever may have been the origin of 
these rites, nothing can be more certain than that 
they were used by persons who had no notion of re- 
surrection, — ^nay, by many who denied it. Above all, 
these rites were not a divine appointment for remind- 
ing of the resurrection. Nothing can be built on this. 

" It is our happiness to know,'' says Mr. Ewing, 
"that our blessed Saviour never was finally interred." 
By finally interred here, Mr. Ewing must mean that 
he was raised again, and did not lie like the other 
dead. For, as far as concerns our salvation and com- 
fort, he might as well have been kept in a common 
grave for the period of three days, as have been bu- 
ried in a rock. But may he not have been truly bu- 
ried, though he had risen in a moment after being 
deposited! 

" Preparations of his body for burial were made,** 
says Mr. Ewing, " both by anticipation, and after the 
event of his death had taken place. In both ca^s, 
they are called * his burial.' " How can Mr. Ewing 
say so 1 The preparatory rites are never called burial. 
The passages referred to have not the smallest appear- 
ance of confounding embalming with burying, John 
xii. S. represents Mary not as burjring our Lord by the 
act of anointing him, but as having anointed him as 
preparatory for burial. She anointed him by anticipa- 
tion ; but she did not bury him by anticipation. Is it 
said that she buried him 1 The woman. Mat. xxvL 
12, is represented as doing what she did, not to bury 
him, but to embtUm him, or prepare him for burial. 
She did to him, when alive, what is usually done to 
persons after death. She embalmed him by antici- 
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patios. Evro^ia^w is used for embahning, but ^oumj 
never. 

"After our Lord had given up the Ghost,'* says 
Mr. Ewing, "the rites of burial were renewed by Jo- 
seph of Arimathea, and Nicodemus." This was 
strictly and properly the embalming. But is this call- 
ed a burial] Had they done nothing but this, Jesus 
would n6t have been buried; and the Scriptures would 
not have been fulfilled. He adds, " and were intend- 
ed to have been finished by the women which came 
up with our Lord,'* &c. These rites, then, were not 
Jmished ; and if they are hurial^ Jesus vios not buried, * 

Mr. Ewing, then, has utterly failed in his attempt 
to prove, that in Scripture, preparati^y rites are call- 
ed burial. Not one of his examples have a shadow of 
proof. I will how make some general remarks on 
this strange opinion. 

Firstj The word &a«'rw signifies to itiry, and is ne- 
ver applied exclusively to preparatory rites. This is 
as true, with respect to Scripture use, as it is with res- 
pect to the use of the classics. Mr. Ewing gives a 
meaning to this word, not confirmed by use, but mere- 
ly to suit his purpose. In like manner <i\x>i^oMT(ti^ the 
word here used, signifies to bury one thing or person 
trith another^ — never to embalm one thing with ano- 
ther. The opinion, then, does not deserve even a 
hearing. 

Secondhfy ©owrrw applies to all kinds of burial. No 
doubt, originally, in all countries, burial was by dig- 
gmg a pit, and covering the dead with the mould. 
But when repositories were built for the dead, or were 
scooped out of rocks, the same word was still used. 
This, in fact, is the case with our own virord bury. 
We apply it to the depositing of a body in a vault, as 
well as the common burial. This process, in enlarg- 
ing the meaning of words, may be exemplified in a 
thousand words. The idea that is common to all bu- 
fyingf is that of covering the dead, or surrounding them 
with something to keep them from violation. It is 
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quite a waste of time, then, for Mr. Ewing to discuss 
the situation and peculiarities of our Lord's sepulchre. 
He was huried as many others are buried, and to this 
burial there is a likeness in our baptism, when we are 
buried in water. 

Thirdly^ Burial and embalming are often distin- 
guished as quite different things. Josephus, speak- 
ing of the magnificent manner in which Herod bu- 
ried Aristobulus, says, " And as for his funeral, that 
he took care should be very magnificent, by making 
great preparation of a sepulchre to lay his body in, 
and pioviding a great quantity of spices, and burying 
many ornaments with him," &c. Here the embalm^ 
mg and the burying are distinguished. It was the 
laying of him in the sepulchre (d*ixcxf) that was the 
burial. It may be noted, also, that^ere is a magnifi- 
cent sepulchre, built as a house for the dead, in which 
the corpse lay on a bier or couch, (xXivij ;) yet the per- 
son is said to be buried. If Christ was not truly bu- 
ried, Aristobulus was not truly buried. We have here, 
also, not only tfuvdoMTTw, but (fuyxarajdatrui* The orna- 
ments that were buried together with Aristobulus, 
were deposited in the tomb with him,-^-^iot washed 
along with him by preparatory rites. These orna- 
ments were buried down wUh him, although he was 
laid, like Christ, in a sepulchre above ground. Tel 
this is as truly burying as the common way of bury- 
ing; though the sepulchre should have been on the 
top of the highest mountain in the world, the corpse 
is buried under a covering, as truly as if it were de- 
posited in .the centre of the eartk 

Moschus, describing a funeral, represents the bu- 
rial, xcwsdouf/av, as taking place after all the rites were 
finished, Meg. 1. 35. 

Patroclus, notwithstanding all the embalming he 
received, appears to his friend Achilles, and calls for 
burial. eow« f^s, " bury me/' 

The dead body of Hector was washed regularly by 
the maids of Achilles, yet it was not buried till long ailer. 

21 
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The passage produced by Dr. Cox from Herodotus, 
is most decisive. The, embalming is designated by 
rafixeuw, the burying by ^owrrw. But it is useless to be 
particular in disproving a thing that has not even the 
colour of plausibility tp support it. No two things can 
be more distinct than washing or embcdming the dead, 
and burying the dead. Indeed, in the burial of Jesus 
itself, these two things are distinguished. They first 
rolled him in spices, which was the embalming ; then 
they laid him m the sepulchre, which is the burying. 
What is laying in a sepulchre, but burying? But Mr. 
Ewing says, that the body of Christ •* was never ^nally 
deposited in the tomb; but, after being wound up with 
about an hundred pounds weight of spices," &c. No 
matter how short a time it was in the tomb ; in the 
tomb, it wa^ buried like any other dead body. The 
disciples had no intention of ever removing it from the 
tomb. The women who came with more spices, had 
no intention to unbury it, or take it elsewhere. To 
give more spices, was not to complete the burying^ 
but to complete the embalming. Were a person in 
Edinburgh to visit the grave of a friend every day^ 
and even open both grave and coffin, to ascertain 
whether the body was removed, this would not affect 
the burying. Why should preparatory rites be called 
the burying of Jesus, seeing he was actually laid in the 
sepulchre f No fancy can be wilder than this. 

Fourthiyy The representations of Scripture suppose 
Jesus to have been truly buried. " For as Jonas was 
three days and three nights in the whale's belly ; so 
shall the Son of man be three days and three nights 
in the heart of the earth,'* Matt. xii. 40. Mr. Ewing 
himself allows that this was fulfilled by his being laid 
in a sepulchre. And what is laying in a sepulchre, 
but burying 1 Besides, this removes all Mr. Ewing's 
objections with respect to the situation of the tomb of 
Jesus. In this sepulchre, Jesus was in the heart of 
the earth. It is usual for a ridge of rocks to have 
earth on the top. The Saviour was under the earth 
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here as well as if he had been buried in a pit at the 
bottom of a valley. Again, Christ's being buried, is 
taught as a part of the gospel, 1 Cor. xv. 1. To al- 
lege, then, that he was not truly buried, is to call in 
question the truth of the gospel. " Moreover, bre- 
thren, I declare unto you the gospel which I preached 
unto you, which also ye have received, and wherein 
ye stand ; by which also ye are saved, if ye keep in 
memory what I preached unto you, unless ye have 
believed in vain. For I declared unto you first of all, 
that which^I also received, how that Christ died for 
our sins, according to the Scriptures ; and that he was 
buried, and that he rose again the third day, accord- 
ing to the Scriptures.'* Here what was in the 
evangelist called three days in the heart of the earthy 
the apostle calls being buHedy for he is said to have 
risen on the third day. The third day from what 1 
The third day from his being buried. He is here 
considered as being three days buried, for he rose on 
the third day from his being buried. His resurrection 
here, is also opposed to his being buried ; it must then 
be bur3ang, in the proper sense of the word. 

Fifthly y The very basis of this doctrine is a mere 
assumption, namely, that the dead body of Jesus was 
washed. It is not in evidence that he was washed 
at all ; and nothing can be deduced from a mere sup- 
position. Mr. Ewing, indeed, endeavours to supply 
what is wanting in the history. He alleges, what no 
one will deny, that it was usual to wash the dead. 
But does it follow from this, that Jesus must have 
been washed ? We would not have known that he 
was embalmed, had not the history given us the in- 
formation. It is not necessary that the dead body of 
Jesus should receive all the usual rites, nor any of 
them, except those that prophecy foretold. The 
proof, then, that it was usual to wash the dead, 
is no proof that Jesus was washed. Indeed, I per- 
fectly agree with Dr. Cox, that it is probable Jesus 
was not washed at all. So far as the history goes, 
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this is the obvious conclusion. I acknowledge, in- 
deed, that many things might have taken place, that 
are not mentioned in the history. If any other part of 
Scripture said, or implied that Jesus was washed, as 
well as embalmed, I would argue that the omission of 
the fact in the history, is no evidence to the contrary. 
But if the washing is not recorded, nothing can be 
built on it ; because it might not have taken place. 
The washing of Jesus b an apocryphal washing, of no 
more authority than the story of Tobit and his dog, 
or of Bel and Uie Dragon. I admit no argument but 
what is founded either on Scripture, or self-evident 
truth. Had Mr. Ewing been obviating a difficulty, 
— ^had he been proving that some part of Scripture 
asserts that the dead body of Jesus was washed, and had 
any one alleged the silence of the history as evidence 
of the contrary, I would take part with Mr. Ewing. 
The silence of history is not to be allied against 
proof. To remove a difficulty, it is sufficient that the 
thing alleged is possible ; to be an argument, the 
thing alleged must be in evidence. This distinction 
!s self-evidently obvious, when it is considered ; yet 
it is a thing that lies hid from most controversial 
writers. 

But Mr. Ewing says, ^^ as far as the preliminary 
process went, we are told it was conducted, as the 
manner of the Jews was to bury.** No, Mr. Ewing, 
we are not told this. Had this been said, it would 
settle the question ; for, undoubtedly, it was the man- 
ner of the Jews to wash the dead. But we are not 
told that, as far as the preliminary process went, all the 
usual rites were observed. It is the winding in the 
Imen cloth with the spices, that is said to have been, 
"as the manner of the Jews is to bury.'' 

Mr. Ewing alleges the state of the body, covered 
with blood, &c. as making washing necessary. All 
this, however, is no evidence that it was done. Had 
it been necessary to fulfil any thing in Scripture, there 
is no doubt it would have been done. But there is no 
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necessity to fulfil national customs. The burying of 
Jesus with his blood unwashed, marred not his sacii* 
fice, nor left any prophecy unfulfilled. It was custom- 
ary for all friends to escort the body to the grave ; it 
was customary to keep the corpse some time after 
death, yet Jesus was carried immediately to the grave 
without any funeral pomp. 

Sixthly. Is it not above all things absurd to sup- 
pose, that an ordinance in the Church of Christ 
should be instituted as an emblem of a thing that is 
never once mentioned in his history ? If the washing 
of the dead body of the Saviour was a thing of so 
nmch importance, is it credible that it would not have 
been mentioned ^ How is it that the spices are 
mentioned, yet the washing, which in Mr. Ewing^s 
view, was the principal thing, omitted 1 

Seventhlyy Mr. Ewing supposes, tfiat the washing, 
as a part of the embalming, is put for the whole. Why 
does he make such a supposition 1 Was there not a 
word to signify embalming ? Why then use a word 
that denotes only a part of the thing? Can he pro- 
duce any instance to give authority to such a suppo- 
sition 1 Was it usual to denote the whole process of 
embalming by the word wash ? If not, why does Mr. 
Ewing make the arbitrary supposition! Again, the^ 
washing was no part of the embalming. It was a 
pait of the rites of burying, and as such, when em- 
balming was used, washing of course first took place. 
But it is evident, that the washing and the embalming 
were different things. Besides, many were washed 
who were not embalmed. If so, it was impossible to 
designate embalming by washing. This would have 
implied, that all who were washed were embalmed ; 
whereas muhitudes were washed who were not em- 
balmed. This theory, then, is not only founded on 
an arbitrary supposition; but that supposition may 
be proved to be false. It is an axiom, that washing 
oonnot stand for embalming, if many Who were 
washed were not embalmed. 
21» 
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Eighthlyy This theory makes baptism an emblem 
of the embahning of Christ. This is a new view of 
the import of baptism, that must be as unexpected to 
those who baptize by pouring, as to the friends of im- 
mersion. From the days of John the Baptist to the 
present hour, was ever such a thing heard of, but 
from Mr. Ewing 1 If this is true, there has not been 
one properly baptized till the time of the author. For 
this discovery, Mr. Ewing is undoubtedly entitled to 
a claim of originality. Till his time, the baptized 
person was never embalmed. This is a new mystery 
in baptism. But how does this consist with the other 
mysteries that the author has found in the same ordi- 
nance 1 The baptized person drinks from the cup of 
nature as emblematical of a host of blessings ; and 
from, the same cup he is washed and embalmed for fu* 
neraL No popish ordinance can vie with this ordi- 
nance of Mr. Ewing, in fertility of mysteries. The 
mystery of the five wounds has as good a foundation; 
but it is not so pregnant in multifarious meaning. If 
all these things are contained in baptism, it is a most 
heterogeneous ordinance ; and I|am sure, that of all the 
millions who practise it, there is not one in every 
thousand that understands it. The Roman Catholic 
church has done much better. She has a multitude 
of mysteries in baptism, but she has a corresponding 
multitude of emblems. The oil, and the spittle, and 
the breathing, &c. &c. entitle her to enlarge the mean- 
ing of her ordinance. But Mr. Ewing, under the 
outward form of one handful of water, contrives to 
couch the most discordant meanings. 

But if washing stands for embalming as a part for 
the whole, then it cannot, in this situation, stand sim- 
ply for itself, without the other parts of the process of 
embalmings In baptism, the water must signify not 
washing only, nor chiefly, but also and especially the 
spices, &<5. The principal part of the mystery must 
te in the anointing with oil, and the use of the spices, 
fcHT these were the principal things in the embalming* 
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Now, Mr. Ewing oTerlooks aU but the washing ; 
which is only the previous step to the embalming. 
He first makes the embalming the principal thing, 
that he may have some plausible foundation for get* 
ting rid of true burying, by substituting the embalm- 
ing in its place. Then, when this is effected, as be 
has no need of embalming, but finds it rather cum-» 
bersome, he contrives to dismiss it, retaining only the 
part that fits him. Washing is brought in only in the 
right of emhalmmgy but whenever it pops its head into 
this situation, it takes care to displace its principal. 
Accordingly, washing b the only thing that is made 
emblematical. The oil and spices have no mystery. 
Is not this unjust to the chief parts of the embalming % 
Surely the anointing ought to have a place in bap- 
tism, if baptism is an emblem of embalming. Bpices 
also cannot be dispensed with. Even if they are not 
used, as^they are the chief thing in embalming, they 
must be chiefly considered in baptism, which is an 
emblem of embalming. The Church of Rome will 
thank Mr. Ewing for the dl, which he does not seem 
forward to use, but the spices, by a very little inge* 
nuity, might serve his system effectually. As em- 
balming preserves the body from putrefaction, so bap- 
tism may not only be an emblem of the wasUng of a 
corpse, but of the resurrection. 

Jfinthlyy Mr. Ewing complains of the want of like- 
ness between Christ's funend and inunersion ; yet he 
makes a handful of water an emblem, not only of 
washing a corpse, but of the whole rites of embalm- 
ing. Surely there can be nothing more unlike burial 
rites, than the popping of a handAil of water into the 
face of an infant. But the complaint of want of like- 
ness in immersion to the burial and resurrection of 
Christ is quite unreasonable. It is as striking as 
any emblem can be. It ought, however, to be re- 
marked, that the ordinance is merely emblematical— 
not dramatic. In the former, there is no need of that 
exact and minute likeness that the latter requires. 
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The former could not be known to be a likeness of 
something else, if it were not explained to be such; 
The latter is, by its very appearance, known to be an 
emblem. The sacrifices of the Jewish law, could not, 
from mere external appearance, have been known to 
represent the death of Christ. But the dramatic bu- 
rying of Charles V. declared its own object. 

Let it be considered also, that in the emblem of a 
burial, there is no need of a likeness in the laying 
down of the body of the person baptized. The em- 
blem is in the actual state of the body as being co- 
vered with the wafer. The likeness to the resurrec- 
tion consists not in the very manner of being taken 
up out of the water, but in the rising itself. Nothing 
could afford a resemblance of the way of the raising 
of the dead. There was no likeness between the 
way of killing the sacrifice and the manner of Christ's 
death. There was no likeness between the manner 
in which Jonah was swallowed by the whale, and 
again thrown out, to the way in which Christ was 
carried into the tomb, and in which he came out of 
the tomb : yet Jonah in the whale's belly was an em- 
blem of Christ as being three days in the heart of the 
earth. Surely Mr. Ewing should have attended more 
to the nature of an emblem, and have distinguished 
what is the point of resemblance, befi)re he ventured 
to question the likeness between the baptism of be- 
lievers and the burial of Christ, which is asserted by 
the Holy Spirit. If the Baptists set any value on the 
manner of putting the body of the baptized person 
under water, in my opinion they come under the same 
censure. Mr. Swing's whole dissertation on the 
Jewish manner of burying the distinguished dead, has 
no bearing on the subject. Between immersion and 
burying in any manner, there is a likeness. It is no- 
thing to our purpose to make that Ukeness dramatic. 

Mr. Ewing is of opinion, that ver. 6. does not refer 
to baptism. But whatever is the true meaning of the 
word translated, ^^pUnted together,'.' it is evident, 
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that it must have its reference to baptism. It might 
be a new figure, but the manner of introducing it, evi- 
dently shows that it, equally with burying^ refers to 
baptism. " For if we have been planted together m 
the likeness of his death, we shall be also in the like- 
ness of his resurrection.'* The conditional statement 
is here evidently founded on what precedes. " If we 
have been planted,** &c. He does not pass on to a 
new argument, to show that we are dead with Christ, 
leaving the subject of baptism. But having shown 
the burial of the Christian in baptism, he goes on to 
show that resurrection is equally important. If we 
have been buried with Christ, so shall we rise with 
him. Had he left the subject of baptism, and intro- 
duced a new argument, which had no reference to 
baptism, he would not have stated it conditionally. 
When he says, " For if we have been planted," it is 
implied that he had been saying something expressing 
or implying that they had been planted. Whatever is 
the meaning of (fv^vroij it must have a reference 
to baptism. 

Mr. Ewing thinks that (fufjupuroi here signifies grafted^ 
and of course can have no likeness to baptism. On 
the contrary, for this very reason I say that it cannot 
signify graftmgy because it is expressly said, that we 
have been tfufiKpuroi in the likeness of Christ's death. If, 
then, there is in grafting no likeness to death, the word 
(fviupvToi cannot meap grafting. Whatever is the mean- 
ing of <^ufJupuroi, it must suit the supposition of a likeness 
to death. Even if this word had no reference to bap- 
tism, it must refer to a likeness of death. We have 
been (fvi^fAiroi in the likeness of his death. 

But independently of the, connexion altogether, I 
maintain that the word tfufit^uroi does not signify grafted. 
Mr. Ewing produces no authority from use to esta- 
blish this meaning. When it refers to trees, it does 
not designate the operation of grafting, or of inserting a 
part of one into another ; but to the planting of trees 
m the same bed. The trees of a grove are ^v^vra* 
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OrqfHng is, indeed, one of the figures employed to re- 
present the union of Christ and his people, and some 
excellent observations on this subject are contained in 
Mr. E wing's dissertation on this verse. But they 
have no application to this subject. A house, a tem- 
ple, the human body, the husband and wife, are all 
figures of this union. But they are not the figures 
used here. No more is grafting. It is a fine figure in 
its own place ; but it has no likeness to death, and 
therefore has nothing to do with baptism. If the 
allusion is here to planting, as it is expressly said to 
have a likeness to death, and refers to baptism, the 
resemblance must be found in the burying of the roots 
of the plants. The likeness is sufiiciently obvious to 
justify a metaphor. I have no objection to the suppo- 
sition of this figure in this place, from the weakness 
of likeness. Yet I am of opinion on other ground, 
that neither pZanfing nor grafting are implied here. In 
grafting there is no likeness, either to burial or resur- 
rection ; ahd though planting has a likeness to the 
former, it has not to the latter. But it is evident that 
the passage connects tfufib^uroi as well with the resur- 
rection, as with the burial. Now, in classical use the 
word tfufju^uroi signifies the closest union of any kind — 
incorporated^ growing together, united, joined vnthy &c. 
Hippocrates uses it with respect to the healing of a 
wound, when the lips of the wound again coalesce. 
He says also, that a nerve when cut, or a bone broken, 
&c. ou tfufiKpusrai, " do not coalesce." Here^we see it 
denotes the most intimate union, so as to be denied to 
the union that takes place between the different parts 
of a broken bone. A glutinous plant, also, that causes 
things to adhere as one body, takes its name from this 
word. It might, I think, be applied to express the 
growing together of the graft and the tree, but this 
would be the effect or consequence of grafting, 
and not the operation itself. It denotes, in short, 
the closest union with respect to things indiscrimi- 
nately. Thdre is no need, then, to bring either 
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planting or grafting out of the passage ; and as neither 
of them resembles a resurrection, they should be re- 
jected. When we translate the passage, " For if we 
have become one with Aim, or have been joined with 
him in<he likeness of his death," we not only suit the 
connexion to both death and resurrection, but we take 
the word Cut^^uroi in its most common acceptation. 

Mr. Ewing^attempt,. then, to find. in pouring a 
j^andful of water on the face, a likeness to the burial 
of Christ, has utterly failed. It is as forced as any 
thing that the wildest imagination ever conceived. 
Nothing but the necessity of a favourite system could 
send a man on such a perilous expedition. It is most 
astonishing, that any man who allows that Jesus 
Christ lay three days in the tomb, should attempt to 
find his burial in the washing or embalming of his body. 

This attempt of Mr. Ewing to force a likeness be- 
tween baptism and the rites of embalming, and to 
make the burial of Christ, not his being laid in the 
sepulchre, but his being washed as a corpse, is of great 
importance as a document on this subject. It testifies 
in the strongest manner, that in Mr. Swing's judg- 
ment, the evidence from Rom. vi. 3, and Col. ii. 12, 
that baptism contains a likeness to burial, is so obvi- 
ous, that he could see no way to explain these passa- 
ges otherwise. Had any other explanation seemed 
to him possible, certainly he would not have had re- 
course to so strange a thought, as that Christ's burial 
was not his interment, and that bury in the Scriptures 
relates to rites preparatory to interment. It is self** 
evident, that no man would have fled to such a re- 
fuge, who could have found any other. I appeal to 
common sense for the truth of this observation. Mr. 
•Ewing not only had no temptation to find a likeness 
to burial in these passages, but his cause would have 
been much better served, could he have proved that 
these passages contain no such likeness. Since, then, 
in such circumstances he has confessed a likeness, and 
since to divert this likeness to another object, he was 
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obliged to have recourse to so violent an expedient, 
we have a right to say, not only that his judgment is 
in favour of likeness, but that all his ingenuity could 
not explain the passages in a manner satisfactory to 
himself, without the supposition of likeness. 

But what Mr. Ewing's intrepidity and ingenuity 
did not attempt. Dr. Wardlaw has undertaken. He 
explains the passages on the supposition that baptism 
has no likeness to burial in any sense. Now, in thitv 
we have Dr. Wardlaw's judgment virtually but clear- 
ly pronounced, that Mr. Ewing^s attempt is a failure. 
We have a right then to say, that Mr. Ewing's expla- 
nation of these passages is unsatisfactory to the most 
sagacious of his own party. But Dr. Wardlaw's opi- 
nion of the insufficiency of Mr. Ewing's explanation 
has the more value, when it is considered, that by re- 
fusing to adopt it, he is obliged to have recourse to an 
expefient as violent, and as wild, as that of Mr. Ew- 
ing*s itself To assert that there is here no likeness 
implied between baptism and burial, does as great vio- 
lence to language as can easily be conceived. If, 
therefore. Dr. Wardlaw is so convinced of the insuffi- 
ciency of Mr. Ewing's explanation, that he ventures 
on one so extravagant, his opinion of Mr. Ewing's 
failure is entitled to the greater weight. It was his 
interest to coincide with Mr. Ewing's explanation, 
had he conceived that it was at all tenable. He 
would not have ventured to come ashore upon a 
plank, had he not found Mr. Ewing's leaky boat sink- 
ing under him. Dr. Wardlaw complains of the mode 
of controversy that argues from discrepancies between 
those on the same side. I admit that the argument 
may be abused. But if he complain of my argument 
on this point, he does not see its bearing. Persons on* 
the same side of a controversy, may diflFer with re- 
spect to the explanation of many passaged, without 
any detriment to their common cause. But the dif- 
ference here is about a thing which must in itself be 
obvious, namely, whether a certain phrase implies the 
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Vkeaeas of one thing to another. About thk there 
cannot m reality be a ground for controversy among 
those who understand the words. 

The difference, also, is of such a nature, that each 
must look on the other as giving up the common 
cause« As Mr. Ewing is so fully convmced that it is 
impossible to deface the likeness, he must look upon 
those who do not agree with him in finding it in pre- 
paratory rites, as giving up the passage to his oppo- 
nents. As Dr. Wardlaw caniiot explain the passages 
on the supposition of likeness without admitting im- 
mersion, he must look upon thpse who admit likeness^ 
as 3rielding the doctrine in debate. On the other 
hand, we may differ about the meaning of (fufji^uroi, 
without the least danger to our common cause. On^ 
may say it is *^ planted together^^^ another that it is 
^joined togethery^ without overturning the common 
doctrine. My argument is founded, also, on the ex- 
travagancies to which each of these waters is obliged 
to have recourse, in order to defend his opinion. Each 
of them must have strong reason of dissatisfaction 
with the opinion of the other, when, rather than em- 
brace it, he has recourse to an opposite point of extra- 
vagance. One sees likeness so clearly, that rather 
than deny it, he endeavours.to find it where sobriety 
of judgment never could look for iu The other sees 
the extravagance of this attempt so clearly, that, ra- 
ther than adopt it, he will deny that the passages con- 
tain any likeness* 

But let us now take a glance at the process of eject* 
ment by which Dr. Wardlaw has jemoved from these 
passages the idea of likeness. " To be ^baptized into 
Christ,' " says he, "is to be baptized into the faith of 
-him as the Messiah,". &c. And again, " The simple 
meaning of the expression evidently is^ thatl)y being 
baptized into the feith of his death, as the death of 
our surety and substitute, we become partakers with 
hm in i<." Now, what is h^ said to be evidently 
the simple meaning of this expression, is evidently 
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not its meaning at all. We do ttot become partakers 
in the death of Christ, by being baptized iiito the 
faith of his death. We become partakers in the 
death of Christ, by faith, before baptism, and with- 
out baptism ; and would have been equally so, had 
baptism never been instituted. In baptism, this 
participation with Christ is exhibited jn figure, just as 
we are said to wash at^ay our sins in baptisiti. Sins 
are washed away by faith in the blood of Christ, but 
they are symbolically washed away in baptism. Just 
so we become partakers in the death of Christ the 
moment we believe ; in baptism, this participation is 
exhibited by a symbol. 

Dr. Wardlaw, by this mode of interpretation, con- 
sidefs/oltA in Chrises deathy and baptism into his deaths 
as equivalent expressions. But.to be "baptized into 
his death," is more than to "believe in his death.** 
Baptism into his death, not only imports that we be- 
lieve in him as our substitute, but marks our death in 
his death. To be baptized into Ms deathy is the same 
as to be buried into death. In reality we die with 
Christ the moment we believe ; but this is not ex- 

Kssed by the phrase, faith m Chrisl^s death. It is 
rned from other parts of the Scriptures. Now, 
hferein lies the importance of the mode of baptiatn. It 
marks, in a figure, the way in which we become pw- 
takers in the benefits of Christ* s death. Thisis by 
our being, by a divine constitution, one with him. 
His (death is a proper atonement for us, because we ' 
die with him, so that in reality his death is ours. This 
is not necessary in all cases of substitution. To4iave 
a debt discharged by another, there is no necessity to 
become one with him. But it is not sO in crin^* 
Justice ij3 not satisfied, except the criminal hfinself 
suffers. And by the divine constitution, that makes 
all believers one with Christ, they are all coneidered 
as having died with hirh. The: criminals have suf- 
fered, since he who suffered was <ine with them.^ 
Baptism, then, marks this circumstance. It shows, 
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in a figure, that uoioii with Christ in his death, burial, 
and reeuTtection, which we have by faith. 

According to Dr. Wardlaw's way of explaining 
these passages, there was no occasion to mention bap- 
tism at all. If the^ Aposde is fipeaking of the real 
oneness with Christ,, without considering it aaexhit 
bited in a^figure, he might as well have said, ^^ Know 
ye not, that as many as have believed in Christ's 
death, have died along with him 1" This would ex- 
press all that Dr* Wardlaw takes out of the passage^ } 
and it would express it definitely. Whjr, then, doe« 
the Apostle bring in baptism at all 1 Agam, if baptism 
implies burial only as implying faith in Christ's death, 
then the Lord's Supper, or anything that implies 
faith might h^ve beien referred to dn this occasion, aa 
well as baptism. We might as well say that we aire 
buried- by the Lord's Supper as buried by baptism. 
We might as well say that we are crucified by bap- 
tism. But such phraseology is never used in the 
Scriptures. The only reaspn, then, that baptism is 
here brought forward at all, must be that it is a figure 
of burial. • 

That baptism has a likeness to death, is put beyond 
question in this passage, &om the phrase, btaried with 
him throughlaptim into death. Here is a burial &y or 

' through the means of baptism. What buries us into 
death ? It is baptism. But the death into which bap- 

^ tism buries us, must be a figurative death. It is faith 
that buries us t^uly into Christ's xleath. B ut the death 
and burial here spoken of , are effected, not by faith, 
but by baptism. This phrase refutes Dr. Wardlaw's 
assertion, that though a likeness might be fancied be- 
tjpreen immersion^ and burial, no likeness to death can 
be found in it. The phrase, buried by baptism into 
death, impinrts that we die with Christ in baptism, as 
well as we are buried with him. Nay, it is oy burial 
we die. We are supposed to be buried, into death, 

• And Uie figure is well fitted for this purpose. To inu 
merge i^ Urin^ mm^ aSbrds an emUem of dea& as 
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well as of burial. The baptized person dies under the 
water, and for a moment lies buried with Christ 
Christ's own death was spoken of under the figure of 
a baptism. 

' Dr. Wardlawj indeed, asserts that the phrase,' buried 
with km by baptism into his deaths merely directs the 
attention to that into which they were baptized. But the 
passage says nothing of the doctrine into which they 
were baptized, in any other way than as^ it is con- 
t€Lined in the figure. As I observed befote, it is by 
baptism, and not by faith, they are here said to be bu- 
ried ; and, therefore, the burial must be a figurative 
burial. The phrase in Col. ii. 12, is diflFerent, but 
equally express. It is buried with him in baptism. 
This burial, then, takes place, not in believing, but in 
baptism. We are buried with him when we are bap- 
tized, and by the act of baptizing. The two expres- 
sions, when taken together, make the thing more de- 
finite. One of, them expresses that it is in baptism 
that we are buried ; the other, that it is ij^baptisni 
that we are buried. 

Dr. Wardlaw speaks of this passage, as containing 
** a beautiful illustration of the spiritual connexion of 
believers with Christ." Now> how is this an illustra-* 
tration, if it is not by containing a likeness to the 
thing illustrated 1 I^ it not absurd to speak of illus- 
trating by things in which there is no resemblance to 
the principal object I Dr. Wardlaw cannot consistently 
look on this as an illustration. He sets out with sup- 
posing, that the jpassage refers merely to the partici- 
pation that believers have in Christ's death, burial, and 
resurrection, by faith, without any likeness to these 
things in baptism. Now, if this is the case, death, 
burial, and resurrection, are here not an illustration of 
connexion, but an exempKjication of connexion. By 
calling these things an illustration, the authcnr gives 
up his ddctrine. Indeed these things are so obviously 
an illustration — ^t-he passage so evidently considers ■ 
death, burial, and resurrection^ as figurative^ that it ia 
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not easy eren for the most determined enemy, of im* 
mersion to speak much about the paissage, without 
using lan^^ge that admits this. 

<* To be dead wUh Christ,'' sayi? Dr. Wardlaw, " and 
to be bwied with Christ j are the same things." Cer- 
tainly not Death is differentJrom burial# though bu- 
rial includes death. Were. they not different, they 
would not both have been menlipned here. It is a 
distinct part of the gospel testimony, that Christ was 
buried. His burial was as distinct ft om his death, as 
his resurrection was, 

**,The latter of the two phrases," says Dr. Ward- 
law, " appears to be used in the fourth verse, chiefly 
for the sake of completing the ApostWs figure'' This 
assertion is most injurious to the language of the Holy 
Spirit, and totally unfounded in the latvful use of 
figures. I am bold to assert, that there cannot be an 
instance of what the author asserts, without a serious 
trespass of the laws of figurative language. It is true, 
indeed, that in allegory ihere may Be some points in 
the figure which have nothing to correspond to them 
in the thing illustrated, because the unity of the re- 
sembling object cannot be broken. But to add burial 
to death, is to add one figure to a,n9ther withoilt any 
necessity. If, then, there is no distinct meaiiing in 
burial, to^dd it to death is vicious in taste, and cUld-> 
ish in argument The only reason why burial it 
mentioned, must be that it has a distinct meaning* 
To suppose that the Apostle would bring it in merehr 
for the purpose of stringing one figure to another, is 
not only an affixjnt to the Holy Spirit, but would be an 
impeachment of the good sense of the Apostle, if he 
had written without inspiration. Plato mdeed goes 
over the whole human body, and brings out of it a 
chain of metaphors. He makes the head a citadel^ 
the neck an isthmus^ &c. This is suffidently child, 
ish, but it is manly ^.compared with what the apostle is 
supposed to do. Plato gives some meaning to each, 
of his figures ; but the apostle strings one figure; to 
22* 
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another, iK>tfor the sake of additional iilustratioH, bvt 
out of the puerile conceit of completing bis series <tf 
figures. It would have been an improvement, had 
he inserted the embalming between death and the bu- 
rial, and added the funeial procession to the series. 

But what shall we say of the JifosiU?8 figure ? Is 
there, then, a figure in the Apostle's languagel Is 
this death, burial, and resurrection^ figurativel If the 
death, burial, and resurrection in baptism are figura- 
tive, they must have a likeness. Is there any iSgura- 
tive death without a likeness 1 There is a common 
proverb, that murder will never lie. The murderer 
will scNneti^ies discover himself even by talking in his 
sleq). Dr. Wardlaw has murdeted this passage most 
barbarously, and it is^no wonder if he informs against 
himself. While he has assassinated the likeness in 
baptism to death, burial, and resurrection, he speaks 
^ ill\k8tratto%j jigWB^ wi^A retemhlance, 

** As it was necessary ,"^ says Dr. Wardlaw, in order 
to Christ's rii^g, that he should be laid in the grave ; 
so in thefigwre^ it is necessary that we should be view- 
ed as hviied with him^ in order to 6ur rising with him to 
newness of life. Certfidnly, it is necessary that we 
should be viewed in the figure of baptism as buried 
with Christ. But if the author means that we are 
buried with Christ by faith in him as a substitute 
merely by a mode of speaking, it is a most serious er- 
ror. Does the author say that it is in a figurative 
way of speaking that the believer dies with Christ? If 
he does, he has a very inadequate view of the beUcv- 
er's union with Christ. Tl^ believer is one With 
Christ, not by a peculiar mode of speaking,^ or a par- 
ikulas way of viewing the subject, but by a real 
unions He is one with Christ as truly as he is one~ 
with Adam. He dies with Christ as truly as he fell 
with Adam. By a divine constitution all Christ's peo- 
ple are one with him, and his work is as really theirs, 
as if they had themselves performed it. When it is 
fCLid tl^at Chrii$tian& have died ^ith Christ by &itb« 
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there is no more figure than when it is said that the;^ 
have died in Adam, or that they shall die themselves. 
But this view of the subject overturng the apostle's 
reasoning altogether. Dr. Wardlaw understands the 
apostle aa speaking of the connexion that believers 
have with Christ by faith; and that they are here said 
to be dead with him, buried with him, and to be risen 
with him, not by a likeness to these things in bap- 
tism, but merely by faith. Now, if he ascribes to them 
this death, burial, and resurrection, as a mode of view- 
ing them, or as a figurative way of speaking, he 
wrests the apostle's argument out of his hands. If 
this death is the death by faith, and y^t nothing but a 
figure, then our security against living in sin, accord- 
ing to the Apostle, is nothing but a figure. A figura- 
tive death is no security against sin. An actor will 
die on the stage to-night, and act to-morrow. If it 
is only in It certain way of speaking that we rise with 
Christ by faith, then there is from that figurative re- 
surrection no security of a holy life. The spirit of 
the ApostleV reasoning on this verse would be, "How 
can they, who are said by a figure to be dead to sin, 
}ive any longer therein 1 Know ye not, that as many 
of us as have believed on Christ, are figuratively view- 
ed as haying died with himi'' This figure would be a 
weak security against living in sin. It jnust be a real 
death that will secure against sin. Now, how differ- 
ent is the Apostle's argijment, on our view 1 "How 
shall we that are dead to sin, live any longer therein 1" 
This must be real death, otherwise 'there is no argu- 
ment. How then are we dead 1 By faith in Christ 
we are dead. But in baptism this truth is exhibited 
in figure. "Know ye not that so many of us as were 
baptized into Jesus Christ, were bapti^d into his 
death?" To be btiptizei into Jesus CAmt imports the 
being baptized into the faith of has death as our sub* 
stitute ; but to be baptized into Ms death imports, 
that hy baptism we are exhibited as dying along with 
him. The death in baptian is a figurative death, 
founded on the real death by fouth; If kfuptisied mto 
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his deatih does not impcnrt our death with Chiist, thia 
verse is not proof of wjbat is asserted in the former. 
And if baptism is no figurative burial, it is no proof of 
death, and therefore would be only an incumbrance 
in this place. The Christian has a real deaths burial, 
and resurrection with Christ by faith. He has all 
these also in baptism by figure. Baptism is a figure 
of death, because it has no meaning otherwise. Hence 
it is used as an argument here : and hence the great 
importance of understanding the import of baptism. It 
gives, by a striking figure, a conception of the union 
of believers with Christ in his death, burial, and re« 
surrection, tha^ has escaped, we see, the most sa- 
gacious Christians who are ignorant of the ordi- 
nance. 

" The simple meanipg,'*^says Dr. Wardlaw, is this: 
•* Since, in our being baptized into Jesus Christ, we 
were baptized into his death, — ^into the faith of his 
death as the death of^ a surety : we may be consi- 
dered^ as by faith, partaking with him in his death.'* I 
reply. This partaking is a real — not a figurative par- 
taking. If baptisiA is not a figure of this, there was 
no occasion to allude to it at all. The author conti- 
nues : *^as buried with Mm ; . and that with the spe- 
cial end oi pur rising with him, in a spiritu^ resem- 
blance of his resurrection, and * walking in newness 
of hfe.' '* But does not.Dr. Wardlaw see that we are 
not here said to be buried with hmby faithy but buried 
vdth him by be^ism into death? This burial is not 
merely a burial by faith, but a burial by baptism. 
The language imports, also; that baptism has a ref^- 
ence both to Christ's resurrection, and our new life. 
** We are buried with him by baptism int^o death, 
that like as Christ was raised up from the dead by the 
glory of the Father, even so we also should walk in 
newness oi life.** This is slated as the end of bap- 
tism — ^not as the end of faith. As baptism does not 
effect these things, it must be viewed as a figure. 
Baptism makes us die, buries us, raises ui^ only in 
figure ; dierefore as we are saul to die^ to be bunad^ 
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and to rise^ in baptism, baptism must contain a like** 
ness to these things. It is not said that we are buried 
by faithf that we may me, &c. ; but that we are bu- 
ried by baptism into death, that we may rise, &c.- All 
these things are connected with baptism. But ex- 
cept as a likeness or figure, it has no connexion with 
them at all. Any other ordinance might have been 
equally mentioned. Rather there was no need for 
the mention of any ordinance, on the supposition that 
there is no likenesss. 

But that baptism contains a Ukeness to death, is in 
thia-passage expressly asserted : For if we have been 
^fMpt/roi, " joined with him in the likeness of his death." 
Here we see that this death is a symbolical death. 
It is a likenes9 to death. Now, the participation in 
Christ's death, that the believer has by faith, is not a 
likeness to death, but a real death. Jt is, by the di- 
vine constitution of the union that subsists between 
Christ and his people,, his own death. How, then, is 
there in baptisni a likeness to death, if that ordinance 
is not by immersion ? Our future resurrection is also 
figured in baptism: "we shall be also in the likeness 
of his resurrection." In Col. ii. 12, also, we are said 
to be risen with Christ : " Buried with him m bap- 
tism ; wli^rein, or in which, also ye are risen with 
him." Dr. Wardlaw asks. How is it we are said to 
be " risen with him 1" Undoubtedly through faith. 
Without this there is no rising to new life, nor will 
there be to glory. But this resurrection is notwith* 
jstanding said here to be in baptism. It must then be 
in igure. Dr. Wardlaw supposes that these things 
ave ascribed to baptism; "because it was the first 

Eublic declaration of the faith of the converts." But 
apfism i& not necessarily a public declaration of faith. 
Nor is it necessarily the fkst publicxleclaration. There 
may be many instances in which a public declaration 
of faith is made, before th«^ is any opportunity of 
being baptized. Besides, this is an apocryphal rea- 
son. The Scriptures do not assign it. And as a mat*> 
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ler of facty it is no more, connected with sal^atioa 
thtn the Lord's supper. It is not in baptism, nor by 
means of baptism; that we die with Christ really, or 
are made spiritually alive. This death and this Ufe 
take place before baptism. ^ Baptism, then, can have 
these things ascribed to it only~in figure. "It is on 
the same principle,'' says Dr. Wardlaw, "that they 
are spoken of as in baptism * washing away their 
sins.' " All these things are^ doubtless spdien on the 
same principle. But that principle is, that baptism is 
a figure. Baptism Welshes away sins, hot because it 
is the first ordinance, but because it is an emblemati- 
cal washing^of the body with water. Does not Dr. 
Wardlaw hold, that baptism isan emblem of washing 
away sin? How then does be explain the phrase, 
vMskmg away sm infiUpHsm^ on the principle of bap* 
tism l^ing the first ordinance 1 "W^e wash aw^y 
sins in bs^Hism, just as we eat the flesh of Jesus 
in the Lcnrd's supper. " The cup of blessing which 
we bless, is it not the communion of the blood of 
Christ ? The bread which we break, is it not the 
communion of the body of Christ V* How is the cup 
the communion of Christ's blood ? How is the bread 
the communion of his body ? In figure. And when 
the figute is observed in faith, the real com^punion is 
effected. Just so baptism washes away sin. Just so 
in baptism we die, we are buried, and we rise. But 
the truth of the emblem is effected, not by baptism in 
any sense, but by faith of the operation of Gk)d. It is 
absurd and ridiculous to suppose, that an ordin^nce^ 
can wash away sin in any other than a figur^liirS 
sense. Was it not in this way that Jewish rites wem 
daid to make an atonement and to cleanse from sin t 
The first ordinance observed, has no more to do With 
these things than the last. The ^eath, burial, and 
resurrection, which are ascribed to baptism, take place 
m baptism and by means of baptism. The washing 
away of sins, ascribed to baptism, is effected by bap- 
tism. .This tra^n;, this death, this burial, and this 
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temirrection, then, cannot be the i^ashmg, death, bo* 
rial, and resunrection, which: are effected by faith, and 
which take. place before baptism. If the washing 
away of sins, the death, burial, and resurrection, as*- 
cribed to baptism, were effected previously, and by 
other means, the Scriptures are not true, that sp^ak 
of them as effected in baptism, and by baptism. The 
reality has already taken place, but it is Fepresented 
in figure as taking place in the ordinance, and by 
means of the ordinance. 

" In Rom. vi." says Dr. Wardlaw, ** the language 
ofthe whole passagejis figurative." And what, suppose 
it were figurative i Would this imply that there is no 
likeness ? When death, burial, and resurrection, are 
used figuratively y they mtist of necessity have a like- 
ness. Will Dr. Wardlaw show what kind of ^ figure 
he supposes to exist here % Will he show any figure 
that will justify the ascription of the washing away of 
sin, of deatli, burial, and reisurrection to an ordinance, 
because it is the first ordinance observed 1 This figuie 
he will look for in vain, either in the writings of rh^ 
toricians, or the practice of any language. The prin- 
ciple on which I hold that these thii^ are ascribed 
tor baptism, I have verified by example, and justified 
' on princinle. But wiU Dr. Warillaw recollect, that 
this deatn, burial, and resurrection, he has, in setting 
out, considered as effected by faitkl He cannot, then, 
. speak consistently of this language as figurative. But 
*' though he taik^ of the simple meaning of the passage^ 
• there is evidently a jumble in his own conceptions of 
"^ %i§ mefltning. There never was a paragraph farther 

* ir(|m simplicity, than that which he has employed to 

* show the simple jneaning of Rom. vi.t. 

Hie fact, however, is, that in the expression, wmh 
awcly fin fty bapHsmj deathy burial^ and reswredum in 
bapH9my there is^o figure. It is a figurative action, 
not a figurative expres^n. A symbol is not a. figure 
of speech. And I have shown, that as Dr. Watdlaw 
has in the commencement explained death, burial, 
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and resurrection, as the death, burial, and resurrection 
which we have by faith in Christ, dying as our sure- 
ty, to speak of these things now as figurative lan- 
guage, is to overturn the Apoatle's afgunient, and to 
deny real union with Christ in his work. We are 
not one with him by a divine constitution,^ as we are 
one with Adam, but merely one with him in a figura- 
tive way of speaking. Dr. Wardlaw, then, ejects 
immersion out of Hom. vi. only by virtually overturn- 
iUjg the gospel, or denying real oneness with Christ. 

"The same principle of interpretation,'* says Dr. 
Wardlaw, " according to which the expression * bu- 
ried with Christ \8 explained, as referring to the repre- 
sentation of interment by the immersion of the txKly 
under water, should lead us alsp tp understand the 
phrase which immediately fottows, * planted together in 
the likeness of his deathy^ as referring to an emblematic 
representation of plantings which, accordingly, some 
have stretched their fancy to make out''^ If the 
word 4f ufiupuroi is to be tratislated planted tpgethery ihtte 
must indeed be a likeness between baptism and plant- 
ing. And it requires no. stretch of fancy to discover a 
likeness between the burying of the roots of plants 
and immersion in -water. But<,eveh on this supposi- 
tion, the word is metaphorical, and while it equally ' 
with a sjmnbolical action requires likeness, it does not 
imply that baptism is an emblem of planting. Let 
Dr. Wardlaw considerjhe difference between a figu- 
rative word and a figurative action, and he will with- 
draw this objection. Baptism is here exj^ined as a 
symbcdical action, representing death, burial, A^dT 
resurrection. The likeness to j^anting is illustratiYC, 
not symbolical. The phrase, plmting together, proves 
the mode of baptijni ; but it does not impty thatKiere 
is in it any thing emblematic of planting. Dr. Ward- 
law continues,, "or the phrase, crttdfied iHth fctm, to 
some similar exhibitipn of crucifixion.'' But does not 
Dr. Watdlaw perceive that we are not said to be cru- 
cified with ^Christ in baptisin ? We are indeed crud- 
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fied with him^— really and truly crucified with him— 
not in baptism, but by faith in his cross. We were 
nailed to the tree, when he was nailed, because by 
the divine constitution we are one with him* But, ac- 
cording to Dr. Wardlaw's explanation of this passage. 
We might as well be said to be crucified in baptism as 
buried in baptism^ If there is no allusion to burial in 
baptism, more than to crucifixion, why are we not 
said to be crucified in baptism 1 If we are really cru- 
cified with him by faith in his cross, why might we 
not, on Dr. Wardlaw's principle, be said to be cruci* 
fied in baptism, and by means of baptism, because it 
is the first ordinance in which we profess faith in the 
cross of Christ? But there is no such absurdity of 
expression in the Scripturea 

After all the labours of Mr. Ewing and Dr. Ward- 
law on this passage, I could safely rest my cause on a 
candid reading of it by the most unlettered good 
sense. To a reflecting mind, nothing can more 
strongly prove the impossibility of Averting these 
w6rds from giving their testimony in favour of immer- 
«ion, than that one of these learned and ingenious 
writers could find no other way to effect his purpose, 
but by forcing burial to denote embalming or wash- 
ing the d€^ ; and the other by denjring that the pas- 
sage implies any likeness between baptism and buriaL 
These extravagances are so enormous, that every 
sober mind may see that the cause that requires them 
is desperate. I ask any man who fears Gk)d and trem- 
4)les at his word, is Christ's burial merely the wash- 
ing of his corpse, and not his being laid in the sepul- 
chre ] I ask, does the phrase " buried with baptism b^ 
deatk^^ import no likeness between baptism and bu- 
rial? 

Dr. Wardlaw observes, ** according to our Baptist 
brethren, washing ot cleansing^ so far from being the 
exclusive, is not even the principal, but only a se* 
condary meaning of the rite." In this he is mis- 
taken. Death, burial, and resurrection, we do not 
consider as the primary meaning of baptism ; and 
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washing away sin, as a secondary meaning. It takes 
both together to make one meaning. The ordinance 
has one meaning only. It not only signifies washing 
away sin through faith in the blood of Christ, but de- 
notes that such sins are washed away by our fellow- 
ship with him in his death. Washing away of sin is 
the thing which it always signifies ; but this is not 
the whole of its meaning. It is then to no purpose 
that Dr. Wardlaw insists that sprinkling and paxtring 
may be an emblem of cleansing. They are no em- 
blem of death, burial, and resurrection which are 
figured in baptism. 

Another passage that favours our view of the mode 
and import of baptism is, I Cor. xv. 29. ^* Else what 
shall they do which are baptized for the dead, if the 
dead rise not at all 1 Why are they then baptized for 
the dead ?' There must be an argument here, and 
this object of baptism must be a seriptural object, 
otherwise it could not be an argument. Indeed, 
though to us the passage may be difficult from differ- 
ence of circumstances with respect to those imme- 
diately addressed, yet it is evident that the apostle 
considers the argument as very obvious and con- 
vincing. Now,' to consider the expressi^^n to be a 
reference to the mode and import of bapti^m, as im- 
plying an emblem of the resurrection of believers, 
will afibrd a natural meaning to the words, and an 
impOTtant argument to the apostle. Baptism is an 
ordinance that represents our burial and resurrection 
with Christ We are baptized, in the. hope that oui* 
dead bodies shall rise from the grave. Now, if there 
is no resurrection, why are we baptized] On that 
supposition, there is no meaning in baptism. It is 
absurd for any to be baptized, baptism being a figure 
of a resurrection, if they do not believe in a resurrec- 
tion. Heb. X. 22, is on both sides allowed to have a 
reference to baptism ; and to me it appears evident, 
that the whole body was covered with the water. 
*^Let us draw near with a true heart, in full assurance 
of faith, having our hearts sprinkled from an evil 
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conscience, and our bodies washed with pure water." 
Here the heart is said to be sprinkled in allusion to 
the application of the blood of the sacrifices ; and 
the body is said to be washed in pure water, referring 
to the ordinance of baptism. Now, the pouring of a 
little water in the face is not a washing of the body. 
I admit, that sprinkling a little water on any part of 
the body might be an emblem of purification ; but 
this would not be called a washing of the body. The 
passage which Mr. Ewing brings to justify his view 
of this verse, is not parallel. " For, in that she hath 
poured this ointment on my body, she did it for my 
burial,** Matt. xxvi. 12. " This instance," says Mr. 
Ewing, " of calling what was poured on the head, a 
pouring on the body, illustrates what is said of bap- 
tism, which is in itself a pouring on the face only, but 
which, being a figure of washing, is called a washing 
of the body." Our Lord's expression is quite literal, 
and has no emblem. The smallest q^iantity of water 
poured on any part of the body, is as truly poured on 
the body as if the whde body was covered. Water is 
literally poured on the body, if poured on any part of 
the body. But when the body is said to be washed, 
it implies that the whole body is washed. Washing a 
part of the body, is not washing the body. Let us 
have an example in which the pouring of a little 
water on a part of an object, is called the washing of 
the object. The bodies of the priests were washed 
on entering on their office. Shall we say that this 
may have been the pouring of a little water on their 
head 1 Though I do not agree with Dr. Campbell, 
that Xou&i cannot be applied to a part, yet it is so gene- 
rally appropriated to the bathing of the whole body, 
that in medical use it is employed without a regimen 
in that sense. If any part is not to be bathed, it 
must be expressly excepted, as ^\viv x6<pa>.rigy except the 
head. 

" Except a man be born of water and the Spirit," 
John iii. 5. is another expression which is admitted to 
refer to baptism ; and has its explanation most intelli* 
gibly in emersion out of the water in that ordinance. 
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To emerge out of the water, is like a birth ; and to 
be bom of watery as distinguished from being bom of 
the Spnitf is to be bom of the truth represented by 
the water. W^ are regenerated both by the word 
and Spirit We are born into the kingdom of God 
by the agency of his Spirit, through the belief of the 
word that testifies the death, burial, and resurrection 
of Christ, and our death, burial, and resurrection with 
him, Christ, therefore, is said to have given himself 
for his church, that he might sanctify and cleanse it 
with the washing of water by the wordy Ephes. v. 26, 
The washing of water is by the word, which is figu- 
ratively done in baptism. In like manner, we are 
said to be saved " by the washing of regeneration 
and renewing of tl^e Holy Ghost," Tit. iii. 5. We 
are also said to be *^ washed and sanctified," 1 Cor« 
vi. 11, in reference to the cleansing from sin by faith 
in the blood of Christ, as well as to the renewing of 
our hearts by the Holy Spirit. 

Brief Strictures on Mr. Swing's Miscellank- 
pus Remarks on the Hypothesis, op Immei^-^ 
eioN. 

I have, in a great measure, anticipated any thing 
that I judge necessary on Mr. Ewing's Miscellaneous 
Remarks on the Hypothesis of Immersion. I cannot, 
however, dismiss the subject without more expressly 
entering my protest against the grounds of his reason- 
ing in this part of his work. They appear to me both 
false and dangerous. Immersion he considers as inde* 
cent and indelicate, and in several cases he attempts 
to prove Its impracticability. " The immersion of one 
person by another,** says Mr. Ewing, "except in 
cases of necessity or mercy, seems to be contrary 
to decency, and to the respect which we owe to 
one another." Mr. Ewing commences very pro* 
perly, by sa3ring, " I feel it incumbent on me to 
enforce my conviction on others, by every considera* 
tion which the examination of the Scriptures on th© 
iubject has suggested to my mind," By all mew 
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let us have every thing that the Scriptures suggest on 
this subject. Pray now, Mr. Ewiog, was it the Scrip- 
tures that suggested this objection 1 This is an appeal 
to our pride against the law of Christi — an appeal, 
however, that is likely to have more weight with 
some, than an appeal to the word of Grod. But is 
there more dignity and delicacy in pouring water into 
a person's face, out of the hand, so that some of the 
water must be swallowed ] Had Mn Ewing, however, 
established this from the Scriptures, he would have 
heard no objection from me on this ground. I would 
not take the responsibility of this argument for all the 
wealth of the city of Glasgow. Let Mr. Ewing take 
care that he is not enlisting the corruption of the 
Christian's heart against the appointment of Jesus. 
Does not Mr. Ewing see that the respect we owe to 
one another has no concern in the question 1 If it 
suits the wisdom of Christ's appointments, that one 
person should be immersed by another, even were it 
a real humiliation, it is to Christ we stoop. That God's 
institutions cannot foster any of the coriuptions of our 
nature, is self-evident ; but that they should consult 
our sentiments of dignity and delicacy, is a thing that 
no one acquainted with the Scriptures ought to assert 
Has Mr. Ewing never read the Old Testament ? Did 
he never hear of such a thing as circumcision 1 Has 
he forgotten the transaction in Abraham's house on 
the institution of that ordinance? Was there more 
dignity in that operation, with respect to the Father 
of the Faithful, and the males of his house, than there 
is in immersion in water ? What shall we say of the 
transaction at the Hill of Foreskins 1 What ^all we 
say of many parts of the law of Moses 1 What shall 
we say of many parts both of the Old Testament and 
the New 1 Try them by Mr. Ewing's test, and they 
must be expunged from the book of God. Infidelity 
here may have a plausible handle, though no just 
ground of objection. But in immersion, with respect 
both to males and females, there is none. Mr. Ewi 
IPC's caricature of the immersion of females, is sq 
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much in the sjMiit of the means by which the Church 
of Rome keeps the higher ranks from reading the 
Bciiptures, that I have no language strong enough to 
express my feelings of abhorrence. "Shall you per- 
mit your wives and daughters,*' say the enemies of the 
Scriptures, " to read the indelicate statements of the 
Bible ]"* And shall the man of God blow the trum- 
pet of Satan in the camp of Israel ? If immersion is 
an ordinance of Christ, it is a fearful thing to oppose 
it by such an engine. It is not the first time, how- 
ever, that Jesus has been rebuked as a sinner. In the 
estimation of the Pharisees, he broke the Sabbath ; 
he was charged as a wine-bibber and a glutton ; and 
it is not strange that the wisdom of this world should 
find indelicacy in his ordinances. 

Mr. Ewing thinks himself very strong with respect 
to the argument from the scarcity of water ; and no 
doubt he will appear so to a numerous class of his read- 
ers. But the argument, instead of having weight, 
cannot be admitted to a hearing by any one who un- 
derstands the nature of evidence. All the information 
that can be collected at this distance of time, cannot 
assure us that therje were not other resources of wa- 
ter, of which we Jiave no account. Mr. Ewing may 
•ay, that the pool of Bethesda may have been sufficient 
ordy for one person to go down at a time. Well, if 
my cause obliged me to jm)ve that it admitted two, I 
grant that I could not prove it. But I am not bound 
to proof. I may say that it may have admitted a hun- 
dred to go down at once, and the bare possibility is 
enough to remove the objection. Neither of us can 
prove the dimensions of it. If, then, there had been 
no water in Jerusalem but this pool, I am at liberty to 
suppose that it might have sufficed. The pool of Si- 
loam may have been only sufficient to wash the eyes, 
but it may have been sufficient to float a ship. 
This is quite enough for me. If immersion is not im- 

* It 18 said that there if no more ntaal argument to diasnade the 
lugher cfausea in France from reading the Scriptorea, than their indeli- 
cacy. They are told that the Bible on this accoant, ia the Teiy wont 
hook that can be pot into the hands of jenth. 
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possible in some of the {daces where baptism was per- 
formed^ no man who understands reasoning will ob*- 
ject on this ground. 

Were I engaged with Mr. Ewing, even in an histo- 
rical controversy, with respect to the supply of water 
in Jerusalem in the days of the apostles, I could ea- 
sily show that his conclusions are unwarranted. He 
depends on the accounts of modern travellers. I 
would admit their statements, and deny the conse- 
quence. Must the supply of water be the same now 
a^ it was then ] Aqueducts and reservoirs may have 
then existed, of which there are no remains. Herod, 
at great expense, brought water to the city by aque- 
ducts, from a considerable distance ; and the pools, 
and fountains, and rivers, cannot now be estimated. 
The supply of water to the city of God, could not be 
inadequate to the wants of the inhabitants, and to the 
use of it in legal purifications, which required abund- 
ant resources. Shall we judge of the supply of water 
in the days of the apostles, by that of the present 
time, when Jerusalem is suffering under the curse 1 
How much depended at that time upon rain? Is 
there reason to think that the supply is equal at pre- 
sent? Earthquakes alter the cotuse of rivers, and 
often seal up fountains. In the year 1182, as Gold- 
smith relates, most of the cities of Syria, and the king- 
dom of Jerusalem, were destroyed by an earthquake.* 
Must'the brook Kedron have been as scanty as it is 
now? Mr. Ewing tells us that, like other brooks in 
cities, it was contaminated. Did the filth run up the 
stream ? fend could they not baptize where it entered 

* Mr. Gibbon makes alike objection to the Scripture account of the 
fertility of Judea. The present barrenness of that countij, he consi- 
ders as proof of the falsehood of the accounts of its ancient fertility. 
This, which may appear to manj very sage, is in reality very shallow. 
There are many possible ways w which the fertility of a country may 
differ at different times. The peasants of Switzerland draw walls of 
stone across their declivities, to keep up the mould which industry hat 
brought to the nourishment of their vines. If these were for a few 
years neglected, the rains would sweep away all their labours, and 
&ere would be nothing in the place of luxuriance, but bairenness and 
naked rocks. 
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the city, or upwards ? The very attempt to prove, at 
this distance of time, that there could not be water in 
or near Jerusalem for immersion, ia absurd. I would 
hold this, were the question merely an historical one. 
But if the Holy Spirit testifies that the disciples were 
baptized on believing the gospel, and if I have proved 
that this word signifies to immerse^ thei^ though there 
were real difficulties on the subject, I am entitled to 
suppose that there must have been in some place a 
supply of water. 

John the Baptist had enough of water in the Jor* 
dan ; but if there is enough of water, there are, it 
seems, other wants. " In the course of his ministry," 
says Mr. Ewing, " he drew his illustrations, Uke his 
Master, who came after him, from -the objects sur- 
rounding him at the time. But he says nothing of 
the stream, of its depth, of its rapidity, of its strength, 
of its overflowings, of its billows, of its qualities of pu- 
rification." Was ever any thing so childish put upon 
paper ] Can any mind suppose that there is argument 
in this 1 Did ever John the Baptist illustrate his sub- 
ject by allusions to popping 1 Is the absence of any 
such allusions, to be received as evidence that there 
was not immersion in baptism ? 

" As a teacher," says Mr. Ewing, " you never find 
him in the river." Does this say that, as a baptizer, 
he might not have been in the river? Such arguments 
are not only unsound, but absurd. Whenever they 
have any weight, there must be an indistinctness of 
vision, as to the nature of evidence. 

1 will not go out of my way to look for water to 
immerse the disciples of Sychar in Samaria. If Mr. 
Ewing knows that they were baptized, fi^om the 
usual practice, I know they were immersed, from the 
meaning of the word. Had I no other resource, I 
would make Jacob's well supply me. But as it is not 
said where they were baptized, I will make them con-^ 
duct Christ and the Apostles on their way, till they 
come to water. I care not where the water is to be 
found ^ if they were baptized, they were imi^er^ed. 
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Mr. Ewing, as well as Dr. Wardlaw, learns from 
Peter's phraseology, "can any man forbid water?'* 
that the water was to be brought to the place. And 
if this were certain, it affects not the question. Must 
the observance of the ordinances of Christ neyer put 
us to trouble ? But the expression imports no more, 
than " who can forbid baptism to the persons who have 
aheady received the Holy Spirit I'' without any re* 
spect to mode. 

The phraseology of Ananias, it seems, forbids im- 
mersion : — " Arise, and be baptized.*' Where is the 
proof here ? Why, there is no going down to the wa- 
^er, nor coming up from it. Is there any man so 
frantic as to suppose, that this phraseology must ap- 
ply to every baptism 1 Baptism in a bath, is as good 
as baptism in the Jordan. 

But Paul was baptized after a three days' fast, be- 
fore he had received either meat or strength. " Would 
this have been done," me are asked, " had his bap- 
tism been immersion 1" It was done, yet his baptism 
was immersion. From this, let us learn that baptism 
is not a thing to be trifled with, but ought to be per- 
formed as soon as possible after the belief of the truth* 
It would give me great pleasure, if Mr. Ewing would 
make this use of the circumstance. He has certainly 
delayed his baptism much too long. 

But the jailor — How shall we find water to im- 
merse the jailor ] " The argument," says Mr. Ew* 
ing, " that there was a bath in the jail at Philippi, be- 
cause there is a very fine tank at Calcutta, and al- 
ways is one to be found in an eastern jail, may be 
illustrated in this manner : There was a stove in the 
jail at Philippi, because there is a very fine one in the 
jail at St. Petersburg, and always is one to be found 
in a northern jail." Does Mr. Ewing suppose that 
his opponents are bound to prove that there must have 
been a bath in the jail at Philippi ? That there may 
have been one is quite sufficient for our purpose. Even 
this is not necessary. Any vessel that will hold a 
sufficient quantity of water; will serve us equally welU 
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Besides, for any thing in the narrative, the baptism 
might have taken place in any part of the town. It 
is madness to suppose that immersion was here impos- 
sible ; and if it was not impossible, the objection is not 
valid. There might have been a thousand ways of 
obtaining water of which we are ignorant. To sup- 
pose that it is necessary to produce, from the history, an 
actual supply of water, in the case of every baptism, im- 
plies a radical error, with respect to the first principles 
of evidence. The jailor and his household were bap- 
tized, therefore they were immersed. What sober 
mind will go in quest of the water, in a foreign coun-^ 
try, at the distance of nearly two thousand years! 



SUBJECTS OF BAPTISM. 

Having ascertained the iiode and the meaning of 
this ordinance, I shall now inquire who are the sub- 
jects of it. If our minds were uninfluenced by preju- 
dice, this inquiry would not be tedious. We have the 
answer obviously in the words of the apostolical com- 
misfflon. " Gro ye, therefore, and teach all nations, 
baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost ; teaching them to ob- 
serve all things whatsoever I have commanded you : 
and, lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end*of 
the world. Amen." Matth, xxviii. 19. 

It is well known that the word corresponding to 
teach, in the first instance in which it occurs in this 
passage, signifies to disciple^ or make scholars. To 
<lisciple all nations, is to bring them by faith into the 
school of Christ, in whiph they are to learn his will. 
The persons, then, whom this commftssion warrants 
to be baptized, are scholars of Christ, having believed 
in him for salvation. If this needed confirmation, it 
has it in the record of the commission by Mark. " Gro 
ye into all the world, and preach the gospel to every 
creature. He that belie veth and is baptized shall be 
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saved ; but he that.believeth not, shall be damned.*' 
Here the persons whom Matthew calls disciples, Mark 
calls believers. According to this commission, then, 
none are warranted to be baptized but disciples or be- 
lievers. But our opponents afifect to treat this passage 
as not at all to the purpose ; alleging, that though it 
commands beUevers to be baptized, it does not ex- 
clude the infants of believers. They consider this as 
common ground, and as teaching a doctrine which 
they do not deny, without opposing the peculiar doc- 
trine which they hold. Accordingly, they run over 
this commission with the greatest apparent ease, and 
are amazed at the want of perspicacity in their oppo- 
lients, who see in it any thing unfavourable to the 
baptism of infants. Now, this evidence strikes me 
in so very different a light, that I am willing to hang 
the whole controversy on this passage. If I had not 
another passage in the word of God, I will engage to 
refute my opponents from the words of this commis- 
sion alone. Dr. Wardlaw thinks he has shown as 
clear as a sun-beam, that the words of this commis* 
sion have no bearing on the subject. I will risk the 
credit of my understanding, on my success in show- 
ing that, according to this commissiony believers only are 
to be baptized. It is impossible that a command to 
baptize believers, can be extended to include any but 
believers. We need not say that this cannot be done 
by^nference ; I say it cannot be done by the most ex- 
press command or explanation. No command, no ex- 
planation, can bring unbelievers into the commission 
that enjoins the baptism of believers. Even if I found 
another command, enjoining the baptism of the in- 
fants of believers, I would not move an inch from my 
position. I would still say, this is not included in the 
apostolical commission. This is another commission, 
and cannot interfere with the former. This would 
Establish the baptism of infants, indeed, but it would 
not be according to this commission, nor included in 
it. It would be another baptism, far more different 
from the baptism of this commission, than the bap- 
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tism of John was from that of the Apostles. This 
command to baptize the infants of believers, 'would 
not be according to the command to baptize believ* 
ers. There woiSd then be two baptisms, on quite dif- 
ferent grounds ; the one on the ground of faith, the 
other on the ground of descent. Talk not, then, of 
the Abrahamic covenant, and of circumcision ; if a 
baptism, or any other New Testament ordinance, 
must be found to correspond to these, it cannot be 
forced into the baptism commanded in this commis* 
sion. This assertion would imply a contradiction. It 
would imply that the same persons may be, at the 
same time, both believers and unbelievers. Here, 
then, I stand entrenched, and I defy the ingenuity of 
earth and hell to drive me from my position. This 
commission to baptize believers^ does not indeed imply that 
U is impossible that another commission might hone been 
given to baptize infants^ but^ by necessity ^ it excludes them 
; for ever from bemg included in this command. If infants 
, are baptized^ it is from another commission; and it is 
another baptism, founded on another principle. 

But not only does this commission exclude infanta 
from the baptism it enjoins : if there were even another 
commission enjoining the baptism of infants ; when 
these infants, who have been baptized in infancy, ac- 
cording to this supposed second commission, believe 
the gospel, they must be baptized according to the 
commission, Mat. xxviii. 19. without any regard* to 
their baptism in infancy. The commission com- 
mands all men to be baptized on believing the gospeL 
Had there been even a divinely appointed baptism 
for them in infancy, it cannot interfere with this bap- 
tism, nor excuse from obedience to the command 
that enjoins believers to be baptized. The command 
of Jesus to every believer to be baptized, stands en- 
graven in' indelible characters in this commission. 
Till the trumpet sounds for judgment, it cannot be 
effaced. I call on all believers, on their allegiance 
to the Son of God, to submit to this ordinance of hia 
kingdom. He alleged one instance in which the 
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command of Grod was made void by the tre^tious of 
the Pharisees. Qod has commanded the children tp 
tsupport their parents if they ne^d it ; but the Phari- 
sees, by an invention of their own, eluded this com«- 
mand. Just so with infant baptism. It has usurped 
the place of believer baptism ; and, as far as it is re- 
ceived, sets the ordinance of God aside altogether. 
So it happens, that this great law of the kingdom, 
that Jesus has connected so prominently with the 
truth itself; this ordinance, that in so lively a man* 
ner, exhibits that truth in a figure to be observed 
immediately after- its reception, is now generally, set 
aside, Be^ever. baptism is virtually abolished, and 
expressly explained as fit only for the first reception 
of Christianity in every country. Why, my brethren, 
do ye make void the law of God by your traditions? 
But Dr. Wardlaw will say, " the reply to this ia 
simple and satisfactory,^ "Suppose," says he, " the 
ordinance of circumcimn had been to continue, and 
the command had run in these terms: — ^Go ye, 
therefore, and discljde all nations, circumcising them 
in the name of the Father,' &c. Had such language 
been used, we should have known that children were 
to be the subjects of the prescribed rite, as well as 
their parents : the previously existing practice would 
have ascertained this.'* , I deny it. Dr. Wardlaw. I 
will not be driven frdtn my position by circumcision 
more than by baptism. Had such a commission been 
given to circumcise, it would have excluded infants 
utterly. Could a command to circumcise believers. 
Include a command to circumcise any but believers ? 
This is impossible. No matter what was the former 
practice with respect to circumcision. If the apostles 
are commemded to circumcise believers, they cannot, 
in virtue of that commission, circumcise any but be- 
lievers. 1 will say, also, that if we met in another 
part of Scripture, a command to circumcise the infants 
of believers, it would not be included in the aposto- 
lical commis^n. A command to circumcise be- 
lievers, can extend to none but believers* But Dr. 

24 
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Wardlaw will say, we know, that the Jews did cir* 
curacise infants. We do indeed know this; but.ure 
we to do every thing that was enjoined on the Jews 1 
This commission to circamcise believers, would ex- 
clude the circumcision of infants ; because it extends 
to none but believers. The Jewish practice as t6 
circumcision, could not show what must be the Chris- 
tian practice as to this rite, had it been appointed as 
a Christian ordinance. And no practice could reduee 
infant circumcision to a commission enjoining be- 
liever circumcision. I stand then to my position as 
well if a Jewish ordinance is adopted, as if a new 
ordinance is introduced. A command to believers to 
observe any ordinance whatever, can never imply any 
but believew. This is as clear as the light of heaven. 
It is a first truth. The denial of it implies a cimtra- 
diction. "Would they," (the apostles) says Dr. 
Wardlaw, "certainly have inferred from it, that, 
although the 9aimt rite was to contintie, there was to 
be a -change in the subjects of it f ' There is no need 
of any inference on the suhject. That briievers, in 
such a supposed commission, are the only subjects of 
the rite enjoined on believers, would be self-evidenl 
to all who are capable of * understanding the termer. 
What inconsistency would they see in the continaa- 
tion of the samte rite, while the subjects of it w^re 
changed 1 Had the Paschal Lamb been continued 
instead of the Lord's Supper, would it imply that aH 
who among the Jews eat the passover, should eat it 
among Christians ? 

With reference to Mark xvL 16, Mr. Ewing says, 
** From this text some infer, that a person must actu- 
ally believe, else he cannot be baptized. With aa 
much reason they might infer, that a person must 
actually believe, else he cannot be saved." Certain- 
ly ; if there were no way of saving children but by 
the gospel, this conclusion would be inevitable. The 
gospel saves none but by faith. But the gospel has 
nothing to do with infants, nor have gospel wdi- 
nances any respect to them. The gospel has to do 
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with those who hear it It is good news ; but to in- 
fknts it is aot news at alL They know nothing of it 
The salvation of the gospel is as much confined to be- 
lievers, as the^ baptism of the gospel is. . None shall 
ever be saved by the gospel who do not believe it. 
Consequently, by the gospel no infant can be saved. 
It is expressly, with inspect to such as bear it, that 
the gospel is here said to be salvation by faith, and 
•condemnation by unbeliet "Go ye into all the 
world, and preach the gospel to every creature. He 
that belie veth and is baptized shall be saved ; but he 
that belie veth not shall oe damned.^' Here the salva« 
tion and condemnation respect those to whom the 
^spel comes. Infants are saved by the death of 
Christ, but not by the gospel — not by faith. Adults 
are saved by faith, not from the virtue of faith, but it 
is of faith that it might be by grace. Infants who 
enter heaven must be regenerated, but not by the 
gospel Infants must be sanctified for heaven, but 
not through the truth as revealed to man. We know 
nothing of the means by which God receives saved 
infants : nor have we any business with it. The sal- 
vation that the gospel proclaims to the world, is a sal- 
vation through the belief of the truth, and none have 
this salvation without faith. The nations who have 
not heard the gospel, cannot be saved by the gospel, 
because the gospel is salvation oi>ly through faith in 
it They are npt condemned by the gospel ; for it is 
condemnation only to those who do not believe it. To 
them it is neither a benefit, nor an injury. They will 
be judged, as we are assured in the Scriptures, ac*- 
cording to the law written on. the heart. I admit, 
then, that the salvation of the Apostolic commission, 
is as much confined to believers, as the baptism of that 
commission is confined to such. The man who would 
preach infant salvation out of the Apostolic commis* 
sion, or attempt to prove that the commission may be 
exjdained so as to include it, I would gainsay, on th6 
same ground on which I resist the attempts to include 
in it i^mt baptisfPf ^on^ cfgi be ^av^ by the go8« 
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pel, but such as believe the gospel : none can be bap* 
tized with the baptism of the gospel, but such as be- 
lieve the gospel. There is no exception to either. 

But that believers only can be baptized by this 
commission, is clear from that m^o which they are 
said to be baptized : " Baptizing them into the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost." It is into the faith and subjection of the Fa- 
ther, Son, and Holy Ghost, that men are to be bap- 
tized. Surely none can be baptized into the faith 
and subjection of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, bul 
adults. Infants cannot believe, nor express subjec- 
tion. About the glorious doctrine imported in these 
words, we have no dispute. On this all important 
point, we have one mind. And I joyfully profess 
that I embrace as brethren in Christ all who are united 
with me in that doctrine, and the truths imported in 
it. While, therefore, 1 use the surgical knife with an 
unsparing hand, to remove the morbid parts of the rea- 
soning of my brethren, I love them for their love to 
ihat truth ; and I cut only to heal. The agreement, 
as to the mode and subjects of this ordinance, that I 
have with the Arian Baptists, I edteem as nothing; 
My brethren love the thing imported by baptism, 
while I lament that they spend so much zeal in en- 
deavouring to establish a baptism not instituted by 
Christ. In doing so, they injure thousands and thou- 
sands of th^ir brethren, and cannot but injure them- 
selves. It is impossible to fight against God on any 
point, without being wounded. I acknowledge I 
was long in the same transgression. Many infants 
have I . sprinkled ; but if I know my own heart, I 
would not now pour water into a child's face in the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, 
for the globe on which I stand. Ah ! my brethren, it 
is an awful thing^to do in the Lord's name, that which 
the Lord has not appointed. Who has required this 
at your hands ? You may explain, and reason and 
suppose, but, till the trumpet sound, you will never 
force this commission to include your baptism of in-* 
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fants. Xou may conjure up difficulties to perplex the 
weak ; your ingenuity may invent subterfuges that 
may cover error. But you will never find an inch of 
solid ground on which to rest the sole of your foot. 
Your work will never be done. Youare rolling the stone 
of Sisyphus, and the farther you push it up hill, with 
the greater force will it Rebound on your own beads. 
The labours of Hercules are but an amusement com- 
pared with your task. Ingenuity may put a false 
system plausibly together. But no ingenuity can 
give it the solidity and life of the truth. It may sa- 
tisfy as long as persons do not inquire deeply and 
earnestly into the question. But it will not satisfy 
when the mind begins to say, " Lord, what wouldst 
thou have me to do V^ 

That believers only are included i|i the baptism of 
this commission, is clear also ftom the command to 
teach the baptized : " Teaching them to observe 
all things whatsoever I have commanded you." Here 
the persons baptized are supposed to be capable of be- 
ing taught the other ordinances enjoined by Christ. 
Children then cannot be included. 

Never was a commission more definite. Never was 
a con^mission violated with less excuse of ambiguity. 
Yet the arrogance of human wisdom has totally re- 
versed the ordinance here enjoined. It has ordered 
infants to be baptized, who, by the very terms of this 
commission, are excluded from this baptism : and it 
leaves linbaptized, believers whom only Jesus hath 
commanded to be baptized. Is not this the very spi- 
rit of Antichrist ? Christians, how long will ye suf- 
fer yourselves to be deluded by the inventions of the 
mother of harlots 1 How long will you observe the 
inventions of men as the institutions of God 1 

The baptism of John was in two points essentially 
different from the baptism of the ApostoUc commis- 
sion. But in mode and subjects it was perfectly coin- 
cident. John did not baptize into the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost : he 
did not baptize into the faith of Christ as come, but 
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as about to be made manifest. As far, however, as 
concerns our subject, the two baptisms corresponded. 
Let us then examine the evidence to be derived from: 
the baptism of John. " John did baptize in the wil- 
derness, and preach the baptism of repentance for the 
remission of sins. And there went out unto him all 
the land of Judea, and they of Jerusalem, and were 
all baptized of him in the river of Jordan, confessing 
their sins," Mark i. 4. Here we see John's baptism 
was a baptism of repentance, in order to remission of 
sins. It could not, then, include infants who cannot 
repent, and whose sins, when they die in infancy, are 
not remitted on repentance, arising from the belief of 
the truth, but through the blood of Christ, appHed in 
a way of which we can learn nothing from the Scrip- 
tures ; and with which we have no concern. Bome, 
indeed, reply, that it is not impossible for <jrod to give 
faith to infants. Dr. Dwight himself says, that John 
the Baptist had faith from the womb. If John t,he 
Baptist was a man when he was a child, Dr. Dwight 
in this is a child when he is a man. It is astonishing 
how silly wise men will become, when they attempt 
to force the word of God. It must be a divine judg- 
ment, that when his servants use his word as an in- 
strument to lead his people astray, the Lord gives 
them up to speak foolishly, so as to put them to shame. 
Infants have faith ! Where does their faith go, when 
they begin to speak ? Can they have faith without 
knowledge ? And did any one eyer hear of the know- 
ledge of infants ? But tliis observation is founded on 
deep ignorance. It proceeds on the suppositicm^ that 
as faith is necessary to the salvation of adults, it is 
necessary in infants also. The necessity of faith to 
salvation, they must consider as a necessity of nature, 
and not a necessity of divine appointment. They 
suppose that God himself cannot save infants, without 
giving them that faith that he requires of all who 
hear the gospel. Now, there is no such necessity. 
Faith is necessary to those who hear the gospel, be- 
^ftiicft Q^d has absolutely required it. But k is not 
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at all necessary to infants, because he hath not re- 
quired it in infants. The atonement through the 
blood of Christ is the same to infants as to believers; 
but it is not applied to them in the same way. John 
the Baptist is not said to have had faith when an in- 
fant. He is said indeed to be Sanctified from the 
womb, but this was not a sanctification through be- 
lief of the truth. Adults are sanctified by faith, but 
infants are not sanctified by faith. If infants believe, 
we would hear them, as soon as they begin to speak, 
talking of the things of God, without any teaching 
from the parents, or the Scriptures. Was ever any 
such thing heard ? Can there be any surer evidence, 
on the very face of the question, that the Scriptures 
know nothing of infant baptism, than that the wisest 
of its defenders, should utter absurdities so monstro'us 
in order to prove it ? But were we even to grant that 
John the Baptist had this infant faith, does it follow 
that all the children of believers have it also? Is it 
not mentbned as a thing extraordinary, that John was 
sanctified from the womb ? Let them baptize none in 
infancy, but such as they have reason to believe are 
sanctified from the womb. I will go farther. Had 
Grod made faith necessary to the salvation of infants, 
and had he appointed to give faith to dying infants, 
this would not imply that he gives faith to those who 
live. Were this the case, they would all be believers 
before they hear the gospel. I am sure Christian pa- 
rents cannot receive such doctrine. They know that 
their children are ignorant of God, till, by the hear- 
ing of the gospel, he shines into their heart to give 
them the light of the knowledge of the glory of God 
in the face of Jesus Christ. Can any absurdity ex- 
ceed that of the opinion that infants are baptized on 
the supposition that they have faith ? If it can be fair- 
ly made out that the circumstance of being bom of 
Christian parents is evidence that infants have faith 
from the womb, I have no objection to baptize them. 
To defend infant baptism on this ground, is virtually 
to give it up« It acknowledges the necessity of faith 
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iQ order to baptism ; but outrages common sense, in 
order to find it in infants, when they are bwn. Chris- 
tians, is the man worthy of a hearing, who tells you 
that infants have faith as soon as they come into this 
world ; yea, and before they come into the world 1 
Can such nonsense be worthy of refutation ? No, 
were it not that the names imder which such absurdi- 
ties are ushered into the world, have a weight with 
the public, these arguments would be unworthy even 
of being mentioned. 

The baptism of John was not only a baptism on 
repentance for remission of sins, it was also a baptism 
in which sins were confessed. He baptized them in 
the river of Jordan, confessing their sins. Now in&nt 
faith will not do without mf&nt conlessioh. Can in- 
fants confess their sins 1 If not, they were not bap- 
tized by John. It was the perception of this difficulty 
that first appointed sponsors, who believe, and repent, 
and confess for the'infant Unhappily our Independ- 
ent brethren have not this resource. 

John's baptism, did not serve for Christ's. If so, 
infant baptism, even if such a thing had been insti- 
tuted by Christ, would not serve for the baptism in 
Christ's commission, which is believer baptism. Paul 
baptized the disciples of John the Baptist, because 
they had pot been baptized into the faith of Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost j and because they had been bap- 
tized only in the faith of the Messiah to come. Surely 
then, they who are baptized in infancy upon any pre- 
tence whatever, must be baptized when they come to 
the faith of the gospeL 

But if John's baptism implied repentance and con- 
fession of sin, how could Jesus submit to it ? This 
apparent inconsistency struck John himself so. forci- 
bly, that he even presumed to forbid him. " But John 
forbade him, saying, I have need to be baptized of 
thee ; and comest thou to me 1" Jesus did not deny 
this personally, he had no sins to confess; yet still 
there was a propriety in his submitting to the baptism 
of repentance. ^^And Je^sus answering, said unto 
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him, Suffer it tci be so now : for thus it becometh us 
to fulfil all righteousness/' It was necessary for 
Jesus to observe all the divine institutions incumbent 
on his people. But if this was necessary, there must 
be a propriety in the thing itself. It must not be to 
Christ an unmeaning ceremony. If he submits to 
the baptism of repentance, there must be a point of 
view in which it suits him. And what is that point 
of view 1 Evidently that, though he is himself holy, 
harmless,'^and undefiled ; yet, as one with us, he is 
defiled. Just as, by our oneness with him, we can 
say, " who shall lay any thing to the charge of God's 
elect V* by his being one with us, he can confess himr 
self a sinner. The oneness of Christ and his people, 
then, is not a figurative way of speaking. It is a 
solid and consoling truth. By it we die in Christ's 
death, and are acquitted as innocent ; by it Christ is 
made sin for us, who, in his own person, knew no sin, 
Christ's baptism, then, is no exception from what is 
implied in John's baptism. It has the same mean- 
ing, as well as the same figure to him as to us. In 
Christ's being buried in the waters of Jordan^ we 
have a figure of the way in which he was acquitted 
from the debt he took on him. It represented his 
death, burial, and resurrection. If we are guilty by 
being one with Adam, Christ was in like manner 
guilty by becoming one with us. The object of John's 
baptism was exhibited in the immersion of Jesus. 

It is odd, however, in what a different light the 
same evidence strikes different people. In the account 
of the baptism of John, I can see nothing but the im- 
mersing of persons^ professing repentance ; Mr. low- 
ing sees with equal clearness, that the business was 
done by pouring water on the turned up face ; and 
that infants were popped as well as their parents. 
Really it is strange, if the words of the Spirit are like 
an oracle of Delphi, that can be interpreted in two 
opposite senses. 

Upon what ground can Mr. Ewing conclude, from 
this account, that John baptized infants] Here ia 
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the proof, and surely it is 4emonstration itself. " Con^ 
aider,'' says Mr, Ewing, " the very general and com- 

Erehensive terras in which the people are said^to 
ave come to be baptized. Matt. ui. 6, 6 ; * Then 
vent out to him Jerusalem, and all Judea, andall 
the region round about Jordan, and were baptized 
of him in Jordan, confessing their sins.' This ac- 
count," says he, " most naturally admits the suppo- 
sition, that the inhabitants of those places came, usu- 
ally at least, with their families." The account does 
not import even this. If the whole question de- 
pended on the presence of a child, the history could 
not prove it. JBut what if it could be proved that 
children accompanied their parents 1 Would this 
prove their baptism ? ** The general ^and compre/ieii- 
8we terww." How are the terms general and compre- 
hensive 1 Are] they so general and comprehensive, 
as to include infants? They c^re not so, Mr. Ew-. 
ing. However numerous they were, they all con- 
fe^ied their sins. " The disciples," says Mr. Ewingf 
** there went out to meet John, as the disciples at 
Tjrre did to take fajpewell of Paul." Who told you 
80, Mr. Ewing 1 This is apocryphal Even this you 
cannot learn from the history. And if it were ex- 
pressly stated, it would not serve you. How easily is 
Mr. Ewing satisfied with proof, when it is on a certain 
side of the question! The whole Greek language 
could not produce a phrase that his criticism would 
admit as conclusive evidence of immersion. But that 
infant3 were present with their parents at John's bap- 
tism, and baptized along with them, he admits with- 
out evidence, with the docility of a child. If his ob- 
stinacy is invincible on some points, he makes ample 
amends by his pliancy in others. No man was ever 
more easily satisfied with proof of his own opinions. 

" The same latitude of language," says Mr, Ew- 
ing, "is always used respecting the administration 
of baptism by the disciples of Christ, John iii. 25, 86, 
* There arose a question between some of John's disci- 
ples and the Jews about purifying. And they came 
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tinio John, and said unto him, Rabbi, he that was 
with thee beyond Jordan, to whom thou barest wit- 
ness, behold the same baptizeth, and all come to him.' 
John iv. 1 — 3, * When therefore the Lord knew how 
the Pharisees had heard that Jesus made and bap- 
tized more disciples than John, (though Jesus him* 
self baptized not, but his disciples,) he left Judea, and 
departed again into Galilee.* " Now, reader, is there 
any thing here about the subject of infant baptism 1 
Is it not mere dreaming, to quote these pieussages in 
proof that Jesus baptized infants 1 Yet, in Mr. Ew- 
mg's estimation, this is proof. " The two fwegoing 
passages,'^ says he, *^ evidently imply that baptism 
was dispensed in tfa^ same extensive manner, by the 
disciples of Christ, as it was by John the Baptist.** 
There is no doubt but John's baptism and Christ's 
Were equally extengdve. But is this proof that either 
of them extended to infants ! The passages imp<M:t, 
Uiat a great multitude came for baptism both to John 
and to Christ ; but that infants were brought for bap- 
tism/isnot hinted. On the, contrary, those baptized 
by John, are baptized on a confessicm <rf' sin ; and it 
is said that Jesus made and baptized more disciides 
than John. The disciples of J^us, then, baptized 
while he was with them, disciples only. 

But not only does Mr. Ewing find infants baptized 
by John ; he also makes provision for them in the 
apostolical commission itself. Now, really if he can 
do this, I will not despair of proof for transubstantia- 
tion. Well, let us hear him. " We have to add,** 
says Mr. Ewing, " that there is ample room for sup- 
posing family baptism to be included in the compre- 
hensive terms of our Saviour's final commission. Matt 
xxviii. 18." Roomy aye, ^' ample room.'* I have 
measured it, and I maintain, that if there is truth in axi- 
oms, there is not room for infants in this^commission. 
How is the language of thisj commissi<m comprehen- 
sive ? Does Mr. Ewing find a place for the infants in 
the all nations ? I cannot persuade myself that this 
is the refuge which he has provided for them. Does 
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he deny that it is disciples that the commission en* 
joins to be baptized 1 Does he make infants disci^ 
phs ? Does he deny that the commission, as recorded 
by Marky makes the disciples in Matthew xxviii* be- 
lievers ? Why did not Mr. Ewing show how this 
commission comprehends infants 1 Why did he pass 
over this with a mere assertion ? If he could do this, 
he certainly would not have concealed the process by 
which he has come to the conclusion. That com* 
mission commands behevers to be baptized ; and ex- 
cept both sides of a contradiction may be true, it can 
never include unbelievers* "When we consider,'* 
says Mr. Ewlng, " how many things there are which 
Jesus himself did, which are not written in the gospel 
histories, (John xx. 30, and xxi. 25,) we cannot won- 
der at the brevity of the accounts of the subordinate 
practice of the disciples in dispensing baptism to be* 
lievers and their houses." But does Mr. Ewing sup* 
pose that we are so unreasonable, as to Jook for long 
histories of all instances of infant baptism, on the siip* 
position that it was practised ] We look for no such 
thing. Were they included in the commission, we 
would not look for a single example in practice. 
And if there was an instance of the baptism of but 
one newly born child, we would esteem it as valid as 
a million ; valid, however, not to prove that infants are 
included in the commission,-*-for nothing could prove 
this, — ^but valid to prove another baptism, not inter- 
fering with the baptism of behevers. Were a thou- 
sand baptisms found in the New Testament, they 
could not all serve for the baptism of the cpnmnssion ; 
nor relieve the believer from his obligation of being 
baptized on the beUef of the truth. 

Though, therefore, no evidence could convince me 
that it is possible to reduce infant baptism to the com- 
mission, I am wiUingto examine the practice of the 
apostles, to find whether they used an other baptism 
with respect to the infants of believers. I have no 
hope that we shall find any such thing ; for the apos- 
tle tells us that there is but, one baptism, as well as 
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otie faith. Let us try, then, whether the apostle has 
told the truth in this matter ; and whether his prac* 
tice give the lie to his assertion. 

How did the apostle Peter preach baptism on the 
day of Pentecost? Did he pre^h infant baptism? 
No, he preached a baptism connected with repent- 
ance for the remission of sins. Let us hear the ac- 
count given of his doctrine on this subject by the 
Holy Spirit, Actsii. 38 ; "Then Peter said unto them, 
Repent, and be baptized every one of you, in the 
name of Jesus Christ, for the remission of sins, and 
ye shall receive the gift of the Holy Ghost.*' Here 
baptism is connected with -repentance and remission 
of sins. This baptism, then, cannot extend to in- 
fants. If infants have a baptism, it must i)e ess^n-^ 
daily different from this, — ^more different than John's 
baptism is from Christ's. Well, a number of them 
did i-epent, and were baptized. But were any infants 
baptized with them ? Not a word of this. " Then 
they that gladly received his word were baptized." 
This does not express infants, nor can it include them. 
No explanation could make this account extend to 
infants. It may be said, that it is possible that in- 
fants were baptized at the same time. This is possi- 
ble, just in the same way that it is possible that the 
apostles administered honey and milk to the baptized 
persons. It is not in evidence, either expressly, or 
by implication. Infants are excluded out of the 
number who are said to be baptized ; because they 
only are said to have been baptized, who received the 
word gladly. 

The next account of baptism occurs in Acts viiL 
12, " But when they believed Philip preaching the 
things concerning the kingdom of Grod, and the name 
of Jesus Christ, they were baptized, both men and 
women," Here, also, only they who believed are 
said to have been baptized. But it is remarkable, 
that the account specifies K^omen. 

Had the account said nothing of women, yet it 
would have included them as believers; and the 

25 
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eommiMion would have extended to them. But to 
make the thmg palpably clear, women are not only 
included, but expressly included* Now, is it not re- 
markable that the Holy Spirit should be so precise as 
to women, yet not say a word of infants 1 This is 
unaccountable, if they were baptized. How many 
volumes of controversy would the addition of a wcMrd 
have prevented I How liberal was the Spirit of Inspi* 
ration as to the information about the baptism of 
women I But on the suppomtion that infants were 
baptized, how parsimonious with respect to the bap- 
tism of infants ! 

The baptism of Simoli proceeded ^n the supposi- 
tion of his faith ; and though he was not renewed in 
the spirit* of his mind, he was baptized on the same 
ground with all others. " Then Simon himself be- 
fieved also : and when he was baptized,'' &c. The 
baptism of the eunuch was on the same principle, 
^hese examples illustrate the commission, as re- 
quiring baptism on the belief of the truth. True, 
indeed, it is possible that faith might be required in 
adults and not in infants. But the former is the only 
baptism included in the commission, and the only 
baptism that these^ examples illustrate. 

The baptism of Paul, Acts xxii. 16, shows that 
baptism is a figure, applicable only to those who are 
washed from their sins. "Be baptized, and wash 
away thy sins." Paul's sins were already washed 
away by faith in the blood of Christ. Yet he is com- 
maDded here to wash them away in baptism. This 
shows that baptism is a figure ot washing away sins, 
with respect to those who are already washed. To 
infants, it can be no such figure. Even if all the in- 
fants of all believers, wpre assuredly to be brou^t to 
the knowledge of the truth, yet this is not done in 
infancy. Infant baptism, then, and believer baptism, 
are not the same ordinance. To the former, it would 
be a sign that their sins would hereafter be washed 
away ; to the latter, that their sins were already, by 
fiaith, washed away. But who will say that there is 
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a^y evideDce that all the children of all believers will 
ever come to the knowledge of the truth ? 

But surely the households will settle the business. 
Here is a word comprehenave enough for including 
infants. This battery, then, we cannot take. Wellj^ 
I once talked of the households myself and sheltered 
myself here as long as I could fire a gun. But my 
own conscience obliged me to give up the battery at 
last. I maintain that it is impossible to defend the 
cause of infant baptism by this battery. It cannot 
point one gun on the enemy. Mr. Ewing and I>r. 
Wardlaw have made the best of it, yet^heir fire is 
quite harmless. The noiise of their guns may startle 
the inexperienced soldier ; but if he can command as 
much nerve as will enable him to examine the dire<5- 
tion of their fire, he will soon get under it. I shall be* 
gin with Dr. Wardlaw. 

"In the first place, then," says Dr. Wardlaw, 
** there is one point of fact undeniably clear, namely, 
that the Apostle baptized households or families.^^ 
Granted ; but it is as clear that these were believing , 
households. This fact Mgnifies nothing. A house- 
hold may include infants, and it may not include 
them. It caimot, then, give evidence on this point 
In such a case, the extent of the baptism must be de* 
termined by the commission. Nay, if I were assured 
that there were infants in every one of the households, 
1 would with equal confidence deny that they were 
baptized. According to the commission they could 
not be baptized. And such phraseology always ad- 
mits exceptions, with respect to those known to be ex- 
cluded from the thing spoken of. When I say that s^uch 
a man and his family dined with me, I am known not 
to include infants. In Uke manner, as the baptism 
of the commission cannot possibly extend to infants, 
even if they had been present in the families, they are 
not included among the baptized. I, will go a 
step farther. I will suppose, for sake of argument, 
that the Apostles did bt^ize infants ; even then, I 
Will deny that the infants were bi^ized according to 
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the commidsion. It must have been a different bap- 
tism, and would not prevent the same infants from 
being baptized with believer baptism, as soon as 
Aey should believe. Now, try. Dr. Wardlaw^ to 
make your guns bear upon me. tf you prove one m- 
Btance of infant baplismy I tuUl baptize infants; but a 
million of such examples^ would not set aside believer bap^ 
tim. 

"It should be noticed too," says Dr. Wardlaw, 
** that a man's house, (oixo^,) most properly means his 
children, his oflspring, his descendants,— and is gene- 
rally used to denote these even exclusively." This 
word as properly, both from its origin and use, includes 
all domestics as children. It properly signifies all the 
residents in a house. It is capable, indeed, of being 
limited to descendants, when the connexion or known 
circumstances require it. It is therefore very often 
used with respect to them exclusively. It is alsa 
often used to denote, not only descendants, but an- 
cestors and collateral relations. But in all these in- 
litances, it does not mean residents at all. The pas- 
sages to which Dr. Wardlaw refers, respect descend- 
ants without respect to abode, I Kings, xiv. 10, &a. 
That it also with equal propriety includes all domes-^ 
tics, is clear from its use, I Kings, iv, 7, v. 9, &c. It 
must then be the connexion or circumstances, that, in 
each occurrence of the word, will declare its extent. I 
will allow Dr. Wardlaw to limit it, when, from the 
connexion or circumstances, he proves his limitation. 
He must likewise allow me to limit it by the same prin- 
ciples. If it may, by the connexion or circumstances, 
be limited to descendants, it may also be limited to 
tidults, by the necessity arising from the commission. 
Dr. Wardlaw, in reasoning on these household^ 
seems to forget the difference between answering an 
objection and founding an argument. It may be sOy k 
enough to establish any thing as an answer to an ob- 
jection ; it may not be «<>, is enough to overturn it as au 
argument. When I attempt to prove believer baptism^ 
I must produce arguments to establish it, and my op* 
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poneni will succeed, if he can show that these argu* 
ments do not establish my point. In obviating an ob« 
jection, I succeed, if I can show that there is any way 
of understpiding it consistently with my doctrine. ( 
Now, with respect to the households, we merely standi 
on the defensive. It is our business to reply to the * 
objection grounded on this fact As our opponents ( 
use the fact as an argument, they must prove that 
their doctrine is in it It is enough for us to prove, 
that this fact is consistent with our doctrine. If they 
do not prove that infant baptism is necessarily here, 
the passage is useless to them. If we prove that in- 
fant baptism is not necess€urily here, we have all we 
wisli. Now with respect to oixo^, hmscy it is enough 
for our purpose, that the wcffd may include all domes* 
tics. But it is not enough for them, to show that the 
word may signify* descendants exclusively, unless they 
show a necessary limitation, from the connexion or 
circumstances. 

But as concerns the pmnt in debate, I care not that 
it was established that oixo^ api^ies to descendants 
only. I will still limit it fartner by the commissioa 
to adults. Even one of the passages referred to by 
Dr. Wardlaw himself might have taught him this. 
** One that ruleth well his own house," 1 Tim. iii. 4. 
The nature of the thing asserted, determines it to 
apply to adults only, or at least to children capable of 
government Newly born infants are excluded. I 
require no more, in repelling the objection from the 
households. As the ruling of a house cannot ap|dy 
to infants newly born, so the baptizing of a house 
cannot refer to any in the house, but such as come 
under the commission. Common sense every day 
makes the necessary liinitations in such indefinite 
forms of speech. It is only the perverse spirit of 
controversy that finds any difficulty in them. 

" Secondly^'' says Dr. Wardlaw, " To an unpreju- 
diced reader of the New Testament, it must, I think, 
be equaUy clear, that the baptism of families is men^ 
tioned in a way that indicates its being no exiraordt^ 

26* 
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nary occurrence,— but a thing of course/* The bap- 
tism of households was just as common a thing 
as the faith of households, and nothing more s6. 
Both were evidently, in the days of the Apostles, 
very common. That the baptism of a household 
was as a matter of course on the faith of the head of 
it,, without the faith of the family, there is not the 
slightest appearance. We are, indeed, informed of 
the baptism of Lydia's house, without being informed 
of their faith. But that they had faith, the commis- 
sion leaves no doubt. The narrative tells us that 
the house of Crispus believed, but it dofes not tell us 
that they were baptized. Acts xviii. 8. We know, 
however, that they were baptized, because the com- 
mission enjoins it. In like manner, when we aie 
told that Lydia's house were baptized, we know that 
they believed, because the commission wanants the 
baptism of none but believers* 

Instead of stating that the baptism of Lydia^ 
house was a thing of course on her faith, without 
theirs, the narrative states, as a piece of important 
information, that ought to be a lesson to every age, 
that baptism is so closely connected with the belief 
of the truth, that not only Lydia herself, but her 
whole family, wer^ baptized, before she invited the 
Apostle to partake of her hospitality. "And when 
«he was baptized, and her household, she besought 
us, saying. If ye have judged me to be faithful to 
the liord, come into my house, and abide there. 
And she constrained us." The work of the Lord was 
first attended to, and then attention to the Apostle. 

That Lydia had any children, either infants or 
adults, is not id evidence ; and therefore, as her house 
may have exclusively consisted of servants, the fact 
can never serve the cause of infant baptism. Indeed, 
from the way in which she speaks of her house, and 
from her being a stranger on business in that place, 
there is reason to believe that her family consisted 
solely of servants. But I will not build any thing on 
^^U the highest probabilities. I will lay no 3tone ia 
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iny buildiDg, that time will corrode. I csure not that 
she had no servants ; her baptized house must be 
believers, because the Apostle had no authority to 
baptize others. I care not that she had infants of a 
week old ; they could not be included, and the form 
of the expression does not require that they should 
be included. When it is said that a certain noble- 
man " believed himself, and his whole house, ^' John 
iv. 53, does it imply that there were no infants in his 
house ] Does it not evidently refer to those in his 
house who were capable of beheying, and to all such 
in his house 1 When it is said that Cornelius " feared 
God, with all his house," is it necessary to assert 
that there could have been no infants under his roof 1 
Surely not.. Why, then, is it supposed that the bap- 
tism of households should imply the baptism of in- 
fants, who, by the commission, are excluded 1 

" Thirdly,^' says Dr. Wardlaw, ".Having thus the 
unquestionable fact of the baptism of families, — a fact 
according with the ancient practice of the circum- 
cision of families, and supported by the use of a word 
that properly denotes a man's children or offspring ; 
we are warranted to assume, that such was the usual 
practice." , ^ 

Here Dr. Wardlaw shifts the ground of his argu- 
ment, and very conveniently takes for. granted the 
thing to be proved? What is the unquestionable fact 
in his past observations 1 The baptism of families. 
This is unquestionable, because it is expressly said. 
But what is the thing that is unquestionable 1 Why, 
that the word household is so applied. Is it unques- 
tionable that the household were baptized, not on ac- 
count of their own faith, but on account of the faith 
of the head of the family 1 No ; this is not unques- 
tionable. This is the point in debate^ But this is 
what Dr. Wardlaw's third observation takes as un-. 
questionable. If it is not unquestionable in this sense, 
it is nothing to his purpose. It does not accord with 
the ancient practice of the circumcision of families^ 
If the household beUeved and were baptized, it does 
oot accord with the circumcision of a family without 
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any regard to faith. Dr. Wardlaw must take for 
granted his own sense of the phrase ; and when this 
is granted to him, he will very easily prove his point* 
If it is granted as a thing unquesti<mable, that unbe- 
lieving families were baptized, as unbelieving fami- 
lies might be circumcised, the debate is at an end. 
But Dr. Wardlaw must prove his meaning of the 
phrase, before he takes it for granted. 

We are indeed warranted to assume, that it was the 
usual practice to baptize every famUy that believed. 
But from the baptism of a thousatnd femilies, wh are 
not warranted to conclude the baptism of every fa- 
mily when the head of it believed. The baptism of 
one family will prove that all families in the same 
circumstances ought to be baptized. This is the 
turning point of the argument. If we read that a man 
and his whole family were hanged for murder, this 
/ will prove that every family that joins with the head 
, of it in committing murder, ought to be hanged. But 
' it will not prove that every family ought to be hanged 
with the father, when he is guilty of murder. If 
Lydia's family were baptized on account of her faith^ 
; having none of their own, it would prove what Dr. 
Wardlaw wants; but if this is not in evidence, he can- 
not take it fot granted. Dr. Wardlaw, you must 
prove that these households were baptized, not on ac- 
count of their own faith, but on account of that of the 
head of the family. This iis what you can mever do. 
All the apparent strength of your reasoning depends 
on the assumption of false principles. No man is 
more convincing than Dr. Wardlaw, if it is lawful to 
take for granted the thing to be proved. 

Dr. Wardlaw, in the fourth place^ examines, "the 
principles on which they endeavour to set aside the 
inference from the examples in question.'' He thinks 
that they have not proved that Lydia had ho chil- 
dren. And does Dr. Wardlaw thin^ that' this proof 
lies upon us t He is a man of war ftpm his youth ; 
and has he yet to learn the laws of the combat ? The 
proof of the fact that Lydia had children, lies on those 
who need the assistance of the infants. I maintain 
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that it is not in evidence that shf was ever married: 
and you cannot found an argument on what is not in 
evidence. That she may not have had a child is conr 
eistent with all that is said here. This is sufficient 
for my purpose. Before you can deduce an argument 
from this fact, you must prove not only that she had 
children, hut infants. You must do more. I care 
not that she had infants, the form of the expression 
does not require that they were baptized, and the 
commission makes it certain that they were not bap- 
tized. 

Dr. Wairdlaw has a very long, and certainly a very 
satisfactory discussion, showing that the term bre^ 
thren, in verse 40, may* not refer to Lydia's house- 
hold, but all the believers of the place. Now, if our 
argument required us to^ prove, that the brethren here 
must be only Lydia's household, we never could prove 
it But our argument requires no such thing. This 
term can be A proof on neither side, for it is consistent 
with both. 

"Equally futile," says Dr. Wardlaw, "are the 
proofs adduced, that there were no infant children in 
the households of the jailor, and of Stephanas;" Now, 
if there are any on my side of the question who think 
that it is necessary to prove this, I refer them to Dr. 
Wardlaw for a most triumphant refutation of their 
sentiment. But did not Dr. Wardlaw perceive that 
he was here cutting his own carotid artery? Did lie 
not perceive that the very same arguments .which 
prove that the language^ with respect to the faith of 
the households of the jailor and of Stephanas,^ is con- 
sistent with the supposition that there might have been 
infants in them, equally prove that there might have 
been infants in them, without being baptized? When 
it is said with respect to the jailor, that Paul " spake 
the word of the Lord to all that were in his house,*' I 
admit that there might have been infants. And when 
it is said that a family were baptized, infants might 
have been in the house, without being included in the 
baptism. The commission as effectually excludes 
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them from baptisirii as their infancy excludes thena 
from the number of those to whom the gospel im 
preached. - 

Dr. Wardlaw evidently does not understand the 
argument that we draw from the above source. We 
do not attempt to prove that such phraseology is in- 
consistent with the supposition, that infants were in 
the families. But we allege these facts, to show that 
if there were baptized famUies^ there were also fr«- 
Keving famlte9 ; and that if, in a believing house^ there 
may be unbelieving infants, so in a baptized hause^ 
there may be unbaptized infants. By the very same 
arguments that our opponents show that there might 
have been unbelieving infants in believing housesy we 
will show that there might have been unbaptized in- 
fants in baptized houses. But the facts alluded to are 
especially important, because they apply to the very 
houses that are said to be baptized. This not only 
shows that it was possible that tliere might be be- 
lieving houses, but it shows that there were such 
houses. Two of the three baptized households are 
expressly shown to be believing households.. If this 
is not said of the house of Lydia, it may have been 
the same ; and the commission requires that it should 
be so. And if we are informed of the baptism of 
Lydia's house, and not of their faith, we are told of 
the faith of the house of Crispus, and not of their 
baptism. When we are informed of the one, the 
other is necessarily understood. Why do our oppo- 
nents speak of their households at all 1 If the jailor 
had a baptized house, had he not a believing house ? 
If Stephanas had a baptized house, had he not a be- 
lieving bouse ?- And why may not Lydia have had a 
believing house? Our cause requires no more than 
that the baptized houses may have been believing 
bouses, yi^e fdund here no argument ; we merely 
reply to an objection. But that two of the three 
baptized houses were believing houses, is actually in 
evidence. There is here no cover for infant baptism. 

" I add," says Dr. Wardlaw, " as a sixth observa- 
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tioD, the extreme improbability, that a change, which 
must have been felt so important by those whose 
minds had been all along habituated to the connexion 
of their children with themselves in the covenant of 
promise, should have taken place without the slight- 
est recorded symptom of opposition or demurring.^ 
This is a mode of reasoning utterly unwarrantable, 
and deserves no attention. We learn what God has 
enjoined from what is written. Even if the fact here 
stated could not at all be accounted for, it could not be 
admitted as evidence. A thousand things might ac- 
count for it, of which we are ignorant. Is every 
thing recorded that took place in, the apostolic la- 
bours 1 Their adult children in unbelief were ad- 
mitted to alV Jewish ordinances ; is there finy recorded 
complaint of their exclusion from Christian ordi- 
nances 1 Why should they not complain, that, as 
all their offspring were admitted to the passover, and 
all the privileges of the Jewish church, they should 
be kept from the Lord's table] But, in fact, their 
zeal was for the law, and nothing would satisfy them 
in the room of it. ' Their prejudices were not at all 
concerned about the extent of Christian ordinances. 
What offended them, was the giving up of old cus- 
toms. Of the extent of baptism, whatever it was, 
they could not be ignorant. Why then should they 
munnur against the known will of God 1 Upon the 
principle of this observation, there were a thousand 
things of which they might have complained, but of 
which no complaint is recorded. This takes for 
granted, also, that there was a spiritual connexion 
between the Jews and their offspring, which is the 
thing to be proved, — a thing which is not only not 
admitted to be true, but whiqh I will prove to be 
false. This observation proceeds, from first to last, 
on false principles. It tak^s for granted^ that every 
disagreeable change must have bpen a cause of n^ur- 
muring ; and if there was murmuring, it must ha^ 
been recorded* There might have been a disagree- 
able change, the principle of which might be so wdl 
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understood, as to prevent mtirmuring ; and there 
might have been great murmuring without any 
record. 

"Another remarkable circumstance,'* says Dr* 
Wardlaw, " akin to the preceding, is, that when the 
Judaizing teachers insisted on the Geutile converts 
submitting to circumcision,^-al though there can be 
no doubt that this was done, in every case, in cofmexian 
Vfith their children; yet, when the doctrine and prac- 
tice of these perverters of the gospel came to be dis- 
cussed in the assembly of the apostles, and elders^ 
and brethren at Jerusalem, no notice whatsoever is 
taken of the inconsistency with the spirituality of the 
new dispensation, of administering any sign to chil^ 
dren^ on the admission of their parents iiJto the Chris* 
tian commonwealth." This is- egregious triflings 
Are all things recorded that were said on that occa* 
sion ? Was there any need in that assembly to dis- 
cuss every error connected with, the circumcisioa of 
the Gtentiles 1 By cutting oflF the circumcision oi the 
Gentiles, was not the circumcision of their infants, 
and every error connected witli it, cut off also 1 But 
such observations, so far from deserving an answer, 
deserve no mention; Must the apostles give ia whole 
body of divinity, when they denounce a particular 
error ? Dr. Wardlaw, we are willing to listen to any 
thing you can allege from the Scripture in support of 
your opinion. But such arguments merit no consi- 
deration. This observation takes it for granted, that 
the apostles could not condemn one error, without 
expressly denouncing every other error connected 
with it ; and that we have, in the records of the Acts, 
every thing that was said in the celebrated meeting at 
Jerusalem. 

" Let it be further eonsidered," says Dr. Wardlaw, 
" that we have no recorded instance of the baptism 
of any person, grown to manhood, that had been 
born of Jewish converts, or of Gentile proselytes to 
the faith of Christ. ** This would try the patience of 
Job. Is there any need of such an example, in order 
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to show that the children of such persons should be 
baptized when they believe ? What difFerence is there 
between such and others] Is not the law of the 
commission sufficient to reach them 1 Is it not suffi* 
ciently clear ? " He that belie veth and is baptized?* 
** Nor have we," continues Dr. Wardlaw, " in any of 
the apostolic epistles to the churches, the remotest al« 
lusion, in the form of direction, or of warning, to the 
reception of such children by baptism into the Chris* 
tian church, upon their professing the faith in which 
they had been brought up," . A very good reason for 
this. The same law applies to all. There is not the 
smallest difference between the ground of receiving 
the child of a heathen, and the child of the most de- 
voted saint. When they believe, they are received 
equally to every thing. 

" This supposition," says Dr. Wardlaw, " let it be 
further noticed, is in coincidence withlhe fact of chil- 
dren being addressed in the apostolic epistles to the 
churches of Christ. Thus, in Eph. vi* 1, * Children, 
obey your parents in the Lord, for this is right.' Col. 
iii. 20, * Children, obey your parents in all things ; for 
this is well pleasing unto the Lcwrd.' " Now, this ar- 
gument is deduced from Scripture ; and it merits an 
answer. That answer, however, is easily found. The 
children, here addressed were believing members of 
the churches. That they may have been so, is suffi- 
cient for my purpose. This will refute an objection. 
But that they must have been such, is beyond ques- 
tion, from the address itself. Their obedience to their 
parents, is to be " in the Lordj'*^ which applies to be- 
lievers only. The reasons of their obedience, also, 
show that they were such children, as were capable 
of faith. " This is righV^ — '* This is well pleasing tuito 
the Lord.^^ These are motives quite suitable to be- 
lievers. As soon as children can evidence that they 
act £wm these principles, they ought to be baptized, 
and to walk in all the ordinances of the Lord. 

But Dr. Wardlaw thinks that the children here ad- 
dressed cannot merely be such adult children as were 
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members of the churches ; because it is immediately 
added, " and ye fathers provoke not your phildren to 
wrath ; but bring them up in the nurture and admoni- 
tion of the Lord.**—" Fathers, provoke not your children 
to anger, lest they be discouraged." Now, as the duty 
of fathers extends to all their children, Dr. Wardlaw 
thinks that the children addressed, must be all the 
children capable of receiving instruction. But if he 
were not eager in the pursuit of something to defend 
hb system, his powers of discrimination would discern 
that in these injunctions, neither the children nor the 
fathers of the one injunction, correspond to the chil- 
dren nor the fathers of the other. In fact, it might 
happen that not one of either might correspond. 
When the apostle addresses the children, be addresses 
all the members of the church who had fathers ; 
but not one of these fathers might be in the church. 
When he addresses fathers, he addresses all the 
members of the church who had children; but 
not one of those children might be in the church. So 
far from being necessary to suppose, that all the chil- 
dren of the one address are the same as the children 
of the other address, it is not necessary to suppose 
that one of them was the same. When the children 
are commanded to obey their parents, their obedience 
is not to be confined to such fathers as were believers 
and members of the church ; but to fathers, whatever 
tliey might be. And when fathers are commanded 
not to provoke their children, &c. the injunction ex- 
tends to all their children. The fathers addressed may 
not be the fathers of the children addressed ; and the 
children addressed may not be the children of the fa- 
thers addressed. Surely Dr. Wardlaw must be in the 
habit of teaching according to this distinction. I would 
not be so much surprised to find this indistinctness of 
conception in those who make no distinction between 
the church and the world. In the church in which I 
labour, there are very many children whose parents do 
not belong to us ; and there are some parents whose 
children belong to other denominations. Yet these 
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apostolical injunctioi^ are constantly inculcated. 
Children are to obey their parents in the Lord, even 
if these parents were infidels ; and parents are to train 
up their children in the nurture of the Lord> though 
they are not in the church. 

"Do our Baptist brethren," says Dr. Wardlaw, 
** wait till their children are members of churches, be- 
fore they venture to put their finorer on the passages 
we have quoted, and say, *This is addressed to 
you ?^'* No man who speaks correctly, can say that 
Ephes, vi. 1, Col. iii. 20, are expressly directed to any 
but believers. But we can teach the most disobe- 
dient children their duty from these passages. Though 
we cannot tell unbelieving children that these exhor- 
tations were originally addressed to such as they are, 
but to believing children ; yet the duty inculcated is 
equally incumbent on all. The moral duties incuU 
cated on believers, are equally the duty of unbelievers. 
The duty of obedience to parents is not a new duty, 
that results from connexion with a church, or with 
receiving the gospel. What, then, in this respect, is 
inculcated on believing children, equally shows the 
duty of unbelieving children. Dr. Wardlaw will not 
say, that unbelieving fathers are directly addressed in 
the above injunctions ; yet could he not apply the 
injunctions, ao as to make them bear upon unbeliev- 
ing fathers 1 Could he not urge on unbelieving fa- 
thers, their guilt in not training up their children in 
the nurture of the Lord 1 Children from the first 
dawn of reason, may be taught their duty from such 
passages, without falsely telling them that they were 
originally addressed to children as young as them- 
selves. Now, Dr. Wardlaw, of your eleven observa- 
tions, this is the only one that has even a show of ar- 
gument ; yet I am sure your good sense will admit 
that it is answered. 

" X. The circumstances of the early history of the 
church, after the apostolic age, are unaccountable on 
Anti-pffido-baptist principles.*' So, Dr. Wardlaw, you 
Are returning to your old mode of reasoning from diC» 
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ficulties. Well, then, I will admit, for sake of argn- 
ment, that the thing is uaaccountable. It may be 
true, notwithstanding. Many things that would cast 
light upon this point, may be buried in the ruins of 
antiquity. I am not obliged to account for it. I will 
not neglect an ordinance of Christ, I will not adopt aa 
ordinance not founded by Christ, from any difficulty- 
arising from Church History. My Bible, like that of 
Mr. Ewing, ends with the Book of Revelation. 

But there is nothing more obvious to a candid 
mind, than the origin of the early introduction of in« 
fant baptism. As soon as baptism was looked on as 
essential to salvation, infant baptism would naturally 
follow. Dr. Wardlaw, indeed, says, that we may as 
well suppose that the opinion arose from the practice^ as 
that the practice arose from the optnion. It would be 
easy to show that this is not the case. But that the 
opinion may have given rise to the practice, is enough 
for my purpose. I am answering an objection, and 
any thing that will account for the difficulty is suffi- 
cient. It may have been so^ is quite enough for me« 
Even this much I am not bound to give. Infant 
communion was practised as well as infant baptism. 
No matter what was the origin of either of them ; if 
one of them is allowed to be an error, the early prac- 
tice of the other cannot be alleged as .proof of its 
truth. Even were it granted that infant conmiunion 
was grafted on infant baptism, still, as it was univer- 
sally received so early without having been from the 
Apostles, infant baptism may have been grafted on 
some similar stock. It is impossible to argue consist- 
ently for infant baptism from the argument of anti- 
quity, and reject the same argument for infant com- 
munion. If infant communion was a thing not insti- 
tuted by the Apostles, yet universally adopted so 
early, why may not any other practice have been 
adopted universally without apostolic institution? 
The practice of the earliest antiquity, with respect to 
the ordinances of Christ, is a matter of much interest; 
and I am convinced that the subject has never beea 
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set in that light, which the remains of antiquity would 
afford to candour and industry. If God spares me 
life and leisure, I may yet endeavour to exhihit its tes- 
timony. But an ordinance of Christ I will never 
ground on any thing but the word of Grod. Many 
tilings true, may be wholly unaccountable. 

" XI. I have only one other particular," says Dr. 
Wardlaw, " to add to this series. It is the remarkable 
fact, of the entire absence, so far as my recollection 
serves me, of any thing resembling the baptism of 
households or families^ in the accounts of the propaga- 
tion of the gospel by our Baptist brethren." Jfow, at 
first sight, this has an imposing appearance, but, on 
reflection, it vanishes into air. There are not now 
any examples of the abundant success that the gospel 
had in the Apostles' days. We do not find that men 
now believe by households, more than that they are 
baptized by households. I suppose that the Baptist 
missionaries have a baptized household, as often as they 
have a believing household. They will baptize Krish* 
noo and his family, if Krishnoo and his family believe. 
I have never seen three thousand baptized on one 
d^y^ y^t I have no doubt that three thousand be* 
lieved on the day of Pentecost 

In fact, I have never examined a series of argu- 
ments more flimsy than these. The whole chain is 
no better than a web of gossamer across the high 
road. It cannot stop the passage of a child. Jose-^ 
phus, on one occasion, took a town, by presenting a 
fleet before it, in which each ship had only four mariners. 
If any man surrenders to Dr. Wardlaw's fleet, it must 
be from want of knowing what is in the ships. The 
man who can satisfy himself with such arguments as 
these, need never want proof of any thing which he 
wishes to be true. 

Let us BOW take a look at Mr. Ewing^s generalf 
iShip, with respect to the households. "Family bap- 
tism," says Mr. Ewing, "as mentioned in the New 
Testament^ is the more remarkable, that no other or^ 
dinaucej and no privilege of any kind, is mentioned in 
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the New Testament, as given to families.'* The rea« 
son is obyious. Baptism belongs to individuals, and 
when a household believed, it was baptized on the 
same footing as an individual. The Lord's Supper 
belongs to Christians, not as individucds, but as a 
church. It might as well be asked, why is baptism 
given to an individual, seeing the other ordinances are 
observed socially 1 Mr. Ewing gives the answer to 
himself, in the next sentence. " Mention," says he, 
" is made of churches in the house of some ; but it is 
not said that these churches consisted of a believer 
and his house.'* To this the reply is obvious. If a 
believer and his family were not a church, why is it 
strange that they had not the ordinances that belong 
to a church i ** Neither is a believer and his house," 
says Mr. Ewing, "ever said to have received the 
Lord's Supper." I reply, If they were only a part of 
a church, why should they have the Lord's Supper ? 
If they were a church, they had the Lord's Supper, 
whether it is recorded or not. There is no necessity 
for any such record. 

" I shall now be asked," says Mr. Ewing, " if all 
or anyof th^famiUes of believers, where the family bap- 
tism is said to have been practised, can be proved to 
have contained infants'!" Yes, Mr. Ewing, we vdll ask 
this question, and notwithstanding all you have said, 
we will continue to insist on this question. " I an- 
swer," says Air. Ewing, " that * a house' or family 
is a term which includes, in its meaning, infants as 
properly as adult children ; and that, in not one of 
these families mentioned in connexion with baptism, 
is any exception made, for the purpose of excluding 
infants*" This is granted fully. But it is more diffi- 
cult to conceive bow such arguments can impose, on a 
sound understanding, than it is to answer them. 
House or family includes infants as well as adults — if 
ilifants are in them. But from the term itself, this 
cannot l)e learned. This is the pdnt, Mr. Ewing. A 
house may have infants, or it may not have infants ; 
therefore from the term we can learn nothing on this 
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subject. The eunuch, do doubt had a house ; and if 
his house had been said to be baptized, Mr. Ewing ^ 
would not contend, that his infants were of necessity 
baptized. We would know, without any intima- , 
tion, that the term house did not include his chil- I 
dren. Just so from the commission, we know that 
infants are not included among those who were bap- 
tized in the households. The commission is as sure a 
commentary on the households of Lydia^ Stephanas, 
and the jailor, as the state of the eunuch would have 
been in a like case. Biit Mr. Ewing says, infants are 
not excepted in these households. Nor are they ex- 
cepted in the supposed case of the eunuch. There is 
no need for the history to except them. They are ex- 
cepted by that commission that must guide all prac- 
tice. It is a matter of the highest astonishment to 
me, that Mr. Ewing and Dr. Wardlaw can see the 
necessity of an exception in so many other cases to 
such indefinite phrases, and yet not have the candour 
to admit the possibility of a like exception here. If 
the commission does not include infants, are they not 
of necessity excluded with respect to the households? 
Can any thing be more obvious to common sense, 
than that as a house or family may or may not have 
infants, tbe baptism of a house is no proof th^t infants 
were baptized 1 Can any thing be more obvious, than 
that as we every day use such phraseology with the 
supposed exceptions, there may be such exceptions as 
to the households ? Even if infants were proved to 
have been in those houses, it would signify nothing. 
The phraseology admits the exception of them, and 
the commission demands it. The pertinacity with 
which our opponents continue to rest on the house- 
holds, is a discredit to their good sense, as well as 
their candour. There is no axiom in mathematics 
more clear, than that the households are nothing to 
the purpose of infant baptism. If the term household ^ 
does not necessarily imply infants, then there is no m-| 
dence from the term that there were infants in those house* \ 
holds. Again, as such phraseology is, in daily comer* 
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toHofiy used with exceptions ; so^ though infants htid been 
m those households^ the knoum limitations of the comtnis^ 
sion would except them. This is as obvious as that two 
and two make four. It is useless to reason with any 
who are so perverse as to deny what is self-evident. 
Their disease cannot be cured by argument. When 
Mr. Ewing says, that in the narrative of the house- 
holds there is no " exception made for the purpose of 
excluding infants," it is virtually admitted, that such 
phraseology admits exceptions. If so, may not the 
exception in the commission be as valid as an excep- 
tion in the history 1 Nay, the exception of the com- 
mission makes an exception in the history perfectly 
unnecessary. The commission enjoins the baptism of 
believers, and from that baptism all others are there- 
fore for ever excluded. When a household were bap- 
tized according to this commission, they must have 
b^en believers. The commission cannot be extended 
farther. Nay, if a commission had afterwards been 
given to baptize infants, it could never be reduced to 
this commission. It could not have been explained 
as included in it, nor a part of it. It would be a per- 
fectly distinct commission, containing a quite different 
ordinance. Till infants are believers, they can never 
be baptized according to a commission that enjoins the 
<| baptism of believers. If there is a commission to en- 
list recruits six feet high, when we afterwards read 
that p. family were enlisted, without specifying their 
height, we know that none of them were under the 
standard. Were it not for the strength of prejudice, 
this form of expression could not for a moment em- 
barrass the weakest of the children of God- 

" If a man and his family are degraded,*' says Mr. 
Ewing, " docs not the degradation include infants ? 
If a man and his family are ennobled, does not the 
nobility include infants 1" It does so, not from the ne» 
cessity of the phraseology, but from what is known 
of the laws. Were it saM that a man and his family 
were ha^nged for murder, his infants would be ex- 
cluded. Were it said that after a rebellion a man 
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and his family received the thanks of his Majesty for 
their loyalty, it would not be supposed that the infants 
had carried arms. *^ If a man and his family/' says 
Mr. Ewingy ^^are baptized, does not the language 
convey a similar meaning, namely, that the baptism 
includes infants'!'* No, Mr. Ewing, because it is 
known from the commission that infants are not in- 
cluded : whereas in the other cases, it is known that 
infants are included. In neither case can we learn 
the extent of the application of the phrase from the 
phrase itself. It is mdefinite, and may include all, or 
may admit exceptions. 

" In calculating," says Mr. Ewing, "as some do, 
the probability of the case, many confine their atten- 
tion to the four families mentioned in Acts x. Acts xvi. 
and 1 Cor. i," Calculating probability ! Is a law of 
God to depend on a calculation of probabilities 1 I 
would as soon calculate nativities by the stars. "But 
these," he continues, "are only a specimen of the 
hundreds and thousands of families, which, in the 
propagation of the gospel, were treated in the same 
way." Who toW this to Mr. Ewing 1 Has he got it 
tin a dream, or in a vision? If Mr. Ewing has not 
facts enough from which he may reason, he can make 
them. There may have been many other households 
of the same kind ; but that there were so, is not in\ 
evidence, and I will not admit it. But I reject it not \ 
for the sake of this question; because, if there were a^^ 
million of sucl) families, for every one that is mentions 
ed, they were all believing families. The commis^ 
sion leaves no doubt of this. Of the three familie^ 
mentioned, two of them are expressly represented as 
believing families. Why might not the other be sol 
i do not profess to have the gift of second sight. I do 
not know how many hundred families resembled these 
in their baptism. But I can judge of the evidence 
before me ; and what number of families soever were 
baptized, the same number believed. 

But it seems there is one baptized household at 
least, in which it is even certain that there were no 
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believers but the head qf the family. ** When Lydia 
was baptized with her house," says Mr. Ewing, ** we 
are made certain that they were none of them be- 
lievers excepting herself." Whence, reader, can come 
this certainty] You will say, I suppose, that Mr. Ew- 
ing has received some secret revelation on this point. 
No, no, I assure you, Mr. Ewing professes to get this 
evidence out of the narrative itself. The evidence 
is this: "For she urged Christian character, as the 
argument for prevailing with Paul and Silas to accept 
her hospitality. Unquestionably she put her argu- 
ment as strongly as she could ; yet as it was her heart 
only which the Lord opened, ver. 14, so she could not 
include so much as one in the family, along with 
herself, as a believer ; but was obliged to use the sin- 
gular number, saying, * If ye have judged me to be 
faithful to the Lord, come into my house and abide.' *' 
Now, this is so shadowy an argument, that it is as dif- 
ficult to get at it, as it was for Fingal to strike the 
Ghosts. It is as thin as vapour. Had she possessed 
a thousand servants all believers, would she have 
spoken in a different manner ] Had there been a thou- 
sand, the house was hers^ the hospitality was hersy axid 
the ground of the Apostle's receiving it must be her 
faithfulness. The household had nothing to do with 
this invitation. Their faithfulness had no concern in 
it. At what a loss must the cause of infant baptism 
be, when such a man as Mr. Ewing is obliged to 
make such a defence? Must Lydia have been school- 
ed by Sir Roger de Coverley's old butler, that she 
must say, our house, our fitithfulness ? &c. The man 
who can take this for evidence, will never want evi- 
dence for any thing to his taste. I never met any 
writer more intrepid, than Mr. Ewing, in cutting down 
opposing evidence ; nor more easily pleased with evi- 
dence on his own side. 

Alexander himself would not more rashly draw his 
sword to cut a Gordian knot ; and in other things 
popish credulity itself cannot be more easily satisfied 
with the proof of the obedience of the dhurch. What 
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Mr. Ewing here considers certain evidence, I maintain 
is not eren the shadow of evidence. If the Scriptures 
did not furnish me with better arguments for my sen- 
timents, I would let them sink to the bottom of the 
ocean. Mr. Ewing is right in not surrendering a bat- 
tery, while it is capable of defence. But why will he 
keep his flag flying, while it is evident, from his fire, 
that the ammunition is expended ? Mr. Ewing is not at 
all startled at the consequence of this opinion, namely, 
that the unbelieving adults of Lydia were baptized on 
her faith. His boldness is not to be frightened. It 
requires a more than an ordinary audacity to say, in the 
face of the commission of Jesus Christ, that unbeliev- 
ing adults should be baptized, if they happen to be in 
the house of a believer. Jesus Christ has commanded 
believers to be baptiz;ed. Mr. Ewing commands all 
the unbelievers in every believer's house to be bap- 
tized. Christians, whether will ye obey your Lord 
and Saviour, or Mr. Ewing 1 How long, Mr. Ewing, 
how long will you make void the commandment of 
God by your inventions 1 Hath not Jesus said, " he 
that breaketh the least of these my commandments, 
and teacheth men so, shall be called the least in the 
kingdom of heaven 1" The language of Lydia is con- 
sistent with the supposition that there was not an un- 
believer in her house. So far is it from implying that 
her family were all unbelievers. 

" The house, of Stephanas," says Mr. Ewing, " ad- 
dicted themselves to the ministry of the saints,'* 1 Cor. 
xvi. 15. "Were this a proof that they had among 
them no infants, we might find a proof that the house 
of the Rechabites had among them no infants, be- 
cause, in Jer. xxxv. 2—11, they addict^ themselves 
to perform the commandment of their father." Now, 
this is true : and this is the very argument by which we 
prove, that, even if the households had contained in- 
fants, there is no necessity that they should be sup- 
posed to have been baptized. We do not argue, that, 
because' the baptized households were believing house- 
holds, there could hot be any infants ia the houses. 
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But we argue, that if there were baptized househcdds^ 
these households were believing households; and that 
in the household of the jailor and of Stephanas we 
have direct evidence* We could have known this by 
the commission, had the narrative been silent. Bat 
when the narrative itself shows that they had beHev- 
ing households, what difficulty is in the expression 
baptized households? Isnot the one commensurate 
with the other ] The importance of the fact of the 
believing households is, not to show that there could 
be no infants in those houses, but to show that it is an 
historical fact that there were in those houses believers 
to be called a baptized household ; and to show that 
if there were infants in those houses, they may not 
be included among the baptized, as they certainly 
are not included among the believing. The feet is 
very important, for in replying to it, our opponents 
are obliged to refute themselves. If there may have 
been infants where a house is said to believe, without 
supposing that infants are believers, so where a hcfuse 
is said to be baptized, there may have been in it in- 
fants, who were not baptized. If any man cannot 
understand the weight of this argument, it is not ar- 
gument can convince him. 

Mr. E wing asks his opponents, "if they admit the 
general fact of familybaptism, why they do not prac- 
tise accordingly ]'* And do they not practise accord- 
ing to the view in which they, admit this fact? Is 
there any inconsistency between their practice and 
their admission ? Are they inconsistent with them- 
selves because they practise according to their own 
views, and not according to the vievvs of Mr. Ewing 1 
Mn Ewing and Dr. Wardlaw strangely take it for 
granted that the households were baptized, not on their 
own faith, but on that of the head of the family, 
which is not hinted in the narrative, and is contrary 
to the commission. " Tojsay they baptize whole fa- 
milies, when whole families believe," says he, " ap- 
pears to me to be treating the historical Scripture as 
nugatory.** But why, Mr, Ewing, does this^ treat the 
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biBtorical Scripture as nugatory % ^^ Any view of this 
subject," says Mr. Ewing, ^' would kad us to baptize 
whole families, or whole nations^ if they all believed.*' 
Doubtless. Aud may we not say the same thing of ini^ 
dividual baptism 1 Is the history of the baptism of the 
eunuch and that of Paul nugaijory ; because^ if neither 
1^ them had been recorded, we would have known from 
the commission that believers ought to be baptized ^ 
and that £aith is necessary to baptism i There may 
be much use in recording these facts, though they do 
not bear Mr. Swing's iMerence. It is not warranta*^ 
ble to say, that a portion of Scripture must have a cer^ 
tain meaning, because we can see no use in it, if it 
has not that meaning. '^ It would not have made 
the slightest diference in the practice^" continues Mr% 
Ewing, *^ had no mention been made of family bap^ 
tismatalL" Not the slightest difference. Nor would 
it havo made the slightest difference with respect to 
the baptizing of individuals, had no example of bap* 
tism been recorded. Yet none of the examples are 
nugatory. The perverseness of Christians requires 
them alL The family baptisms recorded, can war^ 
rant no family baptisms but such as are recorded ; and 
two of these are expressly stated as believers, and the 
remaining third must be according to the commission^ 
** Unless, therefore," says Mr, Ewing, "we admit some 
^peculiar connexion between the extent of a family, 
and the extent of the administration of baptism, I ap- 
prehend that family baptbm is a Scripture fact which 
we do not yet understand." Does not Mr* Ewing per* 
ceive that the same thing might be said with as good 
reason with respect to the house of the Rechabites, and 
all the examples quoted by Dr. Wardlaw of similar 
phraseology? On Mr. Swing's principles, might I 
not say, unless every infant of the house df the Re- 
chabites was brought inta the house of the Lord, and 
a command given to him to drink wine, the statement 
of Jer. XXXV. 2—1 1, is absurd 1 Suppose the govern- 
itvent issues a commission to raise a number of regi- 
ments^ and to enlist all men fit for service. In thd 
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course of the execution of this commission, we read 
that they enlisted A and his family, B and his family^ 
C and his family. Would we not know, without a 
word on the subject, that the enlisted families were 
men fit for service ] There might be infants in the 
houses, but they were no part of the enlisted families. 
We would not require to be informed that two of these 
families were active and brave, in order to convince 
us that they were not infants or wome% but men. It 
is only the perverseness of Christians in the things of 
God that requires such illustrations. What shall we 
say of the person who would observe, that, unless it i« 
admitted, that whenever the head of a family is en- 
listed, every member of his family, man, woman, and 
child, are enlisted also ; he can see no meaning in the 
statement of the enlistment of the three families ? 
The fact that three families are enlisted with the 
heads of the families, does not imply that all families 
are enUsted with the heads, nor that men, women, and 
children are enlisted. It is strange that our acute 
opponents cannot see so obvious a truth. It is only in 
the things of God tha£ men are children. 

Mr. Ewing here takes it for granted, that it is an 
admitted fact, that all families were baptized with 
the head, and on the faith of the hei^d, without any 
faith of their own ; nay, except they contradicted 
and blasphemed. This is not in evidence. The 
three examples of baptized households state nothing 
of the baptism of the household on the faith of the 
head, and the commission forbids the thought. There 
might be many such families, but how many is not 
known ; nor can the number at all influence the 
question. How many soever they might be, they 
must all have been believing hmiseholds. To justify 
Mr. Swing's observation, the commissioi^ must have 
been, baptize believers and their households, 

"I wished," says Mr. Ewing, "to induce my 
friends, who have no experience on the subject, to 
compare their feelings with the feelings of those 
who have such experience." Feelings have nothing 
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to do with this question, more than with a demon- 
stration in Euclid. This consulting of our feelings 
is the ground of a great part of our opposition to the 
word of God. Peter consulted his feelings, and 
when Qod said, " Rise, Peter, kill and eat f he 
arrogantly replied, " Not so. Lord, for I have never 
eaten any thing common or unclean.** Shame, Peter, 
is there any thing unclean that Grod commands to he 
eaten ? What made certain meats unclean to Israel 
but God's command 1 

" You keep aloof," says Mr. Ewing, "from this prac- 
tice from your apprehension of difficulty with tlwj case 
of infants." Not so, Mr. Ewing ; had the command 
been to baptize the households of believers on the 
faith of their heads, we would find no difficulty with 
infants. We would baptize them, if the command 
included them, as soon as we would baptize the 
Apostles. " Now, I frankly confess,'* says Mr. Ew- 
ing, "that were any Uiing, after getting a divine 
warrant, to deter me from the practice, it would be 
rather the case of adults.'* Strange language, in- 
deed ! This sounds harshly in my ears. Deter from 
«i practice for which there m a divine warrant ! He 
must have a scrupulous conscience indeed, who will 
speak of being deterred from executing a divine war- 
cant. I would baptize Satan himself, without the 
smallest scruple, had I «, divine warrant. Give us a 
divine warrant, and we have no objection, from our 
feelings, to baptize infants. But it appears that Mr. 
Ewing finds some difficulty^ in the case of baptizing 
unbelieving adults on the faith of the head of a fa- 
mily. I am glad of it. He may yet be led to see 
that it is an awful thing to dlege a warrant frmu 
Jesus to baptize unbelievers, when the apostolical com- 
mission includes believers only. ^*But the truth is,** 
says Mr. Ewing, "infants and adults are precisely 
on a footing, in regard to the regenerating work of 
the Holy Spirit, of which baptism is a figure.** But 
are adult unbelievers to have the figure of regenera- 
tion which they have not yet experienced 1 This 
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eontradicts every thing exhibited in the figure of bap. 
tism, which always suppoees that the person baptized 
is already regenerated. Mr. Ewing says, that ** in 
the original propagation of the gospel, when the head 
of a family believes, ^ salvation is come to his house^^ 
Luke xix. 9 ; and consequently the whole house may 
be, nay, ought to be, baptized along with him, (with 
no exceptimi because some of them may be youngs 
but) except they have grown so old, and so rebellious 
against both their Father in heaven and their parents 
on earth, as to refuse the ordinance, and to contra- 
dict and blaspheme the truth which it accompanies.'* 
This is a most astonishing avowal. Mr. Ewing saw 
where his doctrine would lead, and he has boldly 
avowed the consequences. Every unbeliever in the 
house may be baptized, on the faith of the head, ex- 
cept he refuses. I do not envy the conscience that 
can receive this without qualms. I think it will be 
swallowed with difficulty by many of the Independ- 
ents. But when Mr. Ewing has avowed this noon- 
strous doctrine, where will he find a warrant 1 Not 
in Luke xix. 9. This cannot imply that the momem 
the head of a family believes, all the members of the 
family also believe, or are actually made partakers of 
salvation. If not, it is no warrant to baptize them* 
But if it does miply that they all actuaUy believe 
with the heart, then it is believer baptism. Nor does 
this passage imply that all the members of a believer'fir 
house will at last be]ieve,--^though even this would 
be no warrant for their baptism, which implies faith 
at the time of baptism. Is it a fact that all the slaves 
and servants, and children of a believer, will cer- 
tainly be saved 1 Let us hear the passage itself. 
''And Jesus entered and passed through Jericho. 
And, behold, there was a man named Zaccheus, 
which was the chief among the publicans, and he 
was rich. And he sought to see Jesus, who he was ; 
and could not for the press, because he was little of 
stature. And he ran before, and climbed up into a 
sycamore tree to aee hiiUi for be was tp pass t^% 
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way. And when Jesus came to the place, he looked 
itp^ and saw him, and said unto him, Zaccheus, make 
haste and come down, for to-day I must abide at thy 
house. And he made haste and came down, and re- 
ceived him joyfully. And when they saw it, they 
nil murmured, saying. That he was gone to be 
guest with a man that is a sinner. And Zaccheus 
stood, and said unto the Lord, Behold, Lord, the half 
of my goods I give to the poor : and if I have taken 
any thing from any man by false accusation, I re- 
store him four-fold. And Jesus said unto him, This 
day is salvation come to this house, forasmuch as he 
also is a son of Abraham. For the Son of man is 
come to seek and to save that which was lost." 
Now, the salvation that came to his house, appears 
to me to be evidently his own salvation. Zaccheus 
had been a man notoriously a signer. The people 
all murmured, even when Jesus proposed to be his 
guest. The Lord touched the heart of Zaccheus, 
and enabled him to give in his confession — ^the clear- 
est evidence of his conversion. The Lord, therefore, 
recognises hipi pubUcly before the people, who mur- 
mured, and declared that Zaccheus was not only wor- 
thy of being his host, but that he who was among 
the chief of sinners, was now a member of his king^ 
dom : Salvation was now come to that house, which 
the crowd looked upon as so unworthy to receive the 
Messiah. It was now the house of a saved sinner. 
Jesus next gave the reason for saying ^lat 8alvati<m 
was come to that house : '^ He also is a son of Abra-* 
ham." That he was a natural descendant of Abra- 
ham, there was no question. But now he is a son 
of Abraham's faith. The Lord Jesus closes with a 
reason that confirms this view : " For the Son of man 
is come to seek and to save that which is lost." As 
if he had said, " Think it not strange that Zaccheu« 
is saved, and that I have called him a son of Abra-^ 
ham. He was a notorious sinner, indeed, but I have 
i^ome to save such." 
Mwy suppose that the phrase, " Salv^on is com* 
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to this house,'* means that others in the house haci 
believed; or that it was an intimation that they 
would believe. As far as concerns the question of 
baptism, I have not the smallest objection to either of 
these views. My objection is, that they are not the 
import of the passage, I am quite willing to admit, 
I am joyful in believing, that when the gospel comes 
to a house, it generally spreads. But this is no foun- 
dation for baptizing an unbelieving family, and does 
not seem to be contained in this passage. If salva- 
tion comes to a house, let the house be baptized as 
far as the salvation is known to reach. 

But by what authority does Mr. Ewing make the 
exception, with j*espect to those who refuse the -ordi* 
nance and blaspheme] Children have no right to 
refuse ; and slaves may be forced to submit. Those 
must all be baptized with the household. Ah ! Mr. 
Ewing, is such a household as you represent to be en- 
tMed to baptism, at all like the house of the jailor, 
and the house of Stephanas ? How unlike to your 
commission to baptize, is the commission of Christ ! 
Christ says, *' believe and be baptized :'• Mr. Ewing 
says, "baptize all the unbelievers of a belierer^s 
house, except they refuse.'' Is it not a fearful thing 
to have on record before heaven and earth, a docu- 
ftient at such variance with the commission of Christ 1 
I know Christ will foipve the ignorance of his peo- 
ple ; but to teach his children to err from bis cmn- 
mandments, is not the way to gain ten cities in the 
day of judgment. 

Was there ever any thing so absurd as to stretch 
the commission to baptize, by the use of an indefinite 
word in the history of the execution of the commis- 
sion ? Must not the commission limit this indefinite 
word 1 Does not Mr. Ewing, does not Dr. Wardlaw, 
show examples that justify such limitation of indefi- 
nite or general language 1 Why do they contend, 
that there may be inftmtsin a believing house, though 
they do not believe, when they will not allow that 
flxere may have been infante in a baptized house» 
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without being baptized t None can be baptized, ac- 
cording to the commission^ but believers ; the phrase- 
ology about the households is perfectly consistent 
with this, according to daily use in all nations : why 
then conjure up a difficulty^ when not a shadow of 
difficulty exists? An infidel, who should read the 
Scriptures, just to learn what was actually the prac- 
tice on the subject, in the Apostles' days, would not 
find a moment's delay from these households. He 
would at once see that the word household may ex- 
tend to every inhabitant of the family, or admit of 
certain exceptions, according to known limitations. 
The timitation of the households he would find in the 
commission. He would never dream that the Apos- 
tles would baptize any but such as are commanded to 
be baptized. 

Let it be recollected, that we stand on the defensive 
in this matter ; and that it is perfectly sufficient for 
our purpose, if the term household will admit the limi* 
tation for which we contend. To serve our opponents, 
it must be proved, that uifants were in the families. 
Even this will not serve them. They might have 
been in the households, yet not have been baptized. 
But was it even proved that infants were baptized, it 
would be a baptism different firom that of the commis- 
sion, and could not stand in its room. Even in such a 
case, I would call on aU who believe to be baptized 
with the baptism of the commission. 

" The case of the little children,'^ says Mr. Ewing, 
" brought to Jesus, as narrated, Mattb- xix. ] 3 — 15, 
entirely agrees with this view,** namely, that the dis- 
ciples of our Lord baptized infants. There must truly 
be a great scarcity of proof when it is sought in such 
a passage as this. No view of which this transaction 
is capable, has any bearing on the subject. We might 
as well seek a warrant for infiant baptism in Magna 
Charta,^ or the Bill of Rights. Infant salvation does 
not imply infant baptism. Baptism is an exhibition 
of the faith of the gospel; and of course cannot be- 
long to any but those who appear to believe the gos- 
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pel. But infants are saved without the gospel. These 
infants are not brought to Jesus for baptism, nor fcn- 
any ordinance of the gospel, but to be Uessed by him. 
Can they not be blessed by Jesus without baptism 1 
This passage, then, can have no concern with the 
subject.* "True,** says Mr. Ewing, "baptism is 
not mentioned in the passage, but our Saviour's con- 
descension, which the passage does mention, and 
which he so beautiftiUy displays both to children and 
to parents, is by no means exclusive of the baptism 
of the former, but apparently in addition to it." Our 
Saviour*8 condescensum^ here mentioned^ nat exclusive of 
the baptism of infants ! What an argument! Does 
our Saviour's condescension to children, suppose that 
they must have been baptized ] It is a shame for hu- 
man understanding to urge such arguments as these. 
The children taken up into the arms of Christ could 
speak nothing more childish. Divine truths we must 
receive like children, butif we receive infant baptism on 
the authority of such arguments, we must receive it 
as simpletons. Christ commands us to be like little 
children, but he never commands us to be idiots. " In 
malice be ye children, but in understanding be men.** 
The gospel itself must have evidence ; and we are re- 
quired to believe nothing without evidence. Is our 
Saviour^s condescension in blessing children any evi- 
dence that they ought to be baptized ] This passage, 
does not, indeed, EXCLtJDE children from baptism. 
And many a thousand passages might be quoted, that 
do not EXCLUDE infants from baptism. But is every 
passage that does not forbid infant baptism, a proof 
that infants ought to be baptized ? It se^ms, how-* 
ever, that this passage does more than not exclude in- 
fants from baptism, thou^, in such a lack of evi- 
dence, that itself is a great deal. The blessing is ap- 
parently in ADDITION to the baptism. Now, how this 
is apparent, is what I cannot see ; and though I 
should wear out my eyes in the search, I am afraid I 

'*' To this day, Jewish childien are brought to the Rabbi, wbQ lar^i 
Imb hand oa them, and prays. 
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can never discover it here. The man who can see 
infant baptism here, may descry the inhabitants of 
the moon with his naked eye. 

Mr. £ wing quotes a passage in his note, that is sub- 
tile without penetration. C^ such is the kingdom of 
heaveny "that is to say," says Mr. Hallet, "the king- 
dora of God belongs to^ or comprehends such infants as 
these." No, Mr. Hallet, to say this, is to say what 
the passage does not say. It is not said, that the 
kingdom of God belongs to such, or comprehends such ; 
but that the kingdom of God is of such, that is, such 
persons constitute this kingdom. If we are not 
pleased with this paraphrase, Mr. Hallet gives us 
another, which must be abundantly edifying ; "or," 
says he " if any one would have the words so stiffly 
rendered, Sv4iKs is the kingdom of Gody like. Theirs is 
the kingdom of heaven, Matth. v. 3." But the latter 
passage ought to be translated, " of them is the king- 
dom of heaven." The kingdom of heaven consists 
of the poor in spirit, and of the poor m spirit only. 
There is not another in the kingdom. The meaning 
is not that the poor in spirit will obtain heaven as 
tiieir inheritance ; but that there is none in the king- 
dom of heaven but the poor in spirit. Neither of 
these passages import, that the kingdom of heaven is 
the property of such persons, but that such persons 
constitute the whole kingdom. There is not one in 
heaven but the poor in spirit ; nor is there one in hea- 
ven who is not such as the children. However, were 
it even supposed that the expression was, " the king- 
dom of heaven belongs to such," the import of the 
term such is not altered. Even suck's is the kmgdwiy 
makes no diflference. Every way in which the words 
can be understood, imports that the heirs of the king- 
dom are such as children — ^not that they are children. 
Observe the diflference between the expression, Matt. 
V. 3, from the expression in this place. . In the former 
it is auTwv " of them," in the latter it is rwourwv " of 
such." The kingdom of heaven is of the poor in 
Bfixiif and of them poly : but it is not of children t)nly, 
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but of those who are such as children. They resem- 
ble children in their character. Had aurwv been here 
used instead of roiourcjv, it would have imported, that 
none but children are members of Christ's kingdom. 
It would have said, that all children are members of 
Christ's kingdom ; and that none but children were 
included in that kingdom. 

Mr. Hallet says, that if we understand the term 
$uch to refer not to the infants, but to persons resem- , 
bling them, it will be impossible to make out the force 
of our Saviour's arjgument. But let what will be the 
consequence, this is actually what our Saviour has 
said ; and nothing else can the words import. ** The 
kingdom of heaven is of suchy^^ cannot possibly mean 
that the kingdom of heaven is of them. The term 
such does not signify identity — cannot signify identity, 
but likeness. Besides, to understand it so, would im- 
ply, that none but children could be saved. For if 
the kingdom of God is of chUdreuy by consequence 
none but children are of the kingdom. I am not 
bound, then, to satisfy Mr. Hallet with a view of the 
passage that will make out the force of our Saviour's 
argument. I will show him what concerns this argu- 
ment, and I will insist that so far the meaning must 
be what I contend for. 

"The meaning seems to be," says Mr. Hajlet, 
"of such kind of infants as these is the kingdom of 
Crody that is, of such infants as have been partakers 
of the seal of the covenant, of such infants as have 
been baptized, or, at least, circumcised like these." 
No, Mr. Hallet, this is a forgery. This is a vile and 
a wicked forgery. Many have been hanged for for* 
gery, who have not made such alterations on writings 
as this makes on the book of God. There is nothing 
either expressed or implied with respect to the bap- 
tism or the circumcision of the infants brought to 
Jesus. Nor does what our Lord says apply to those 
children more than any other children. It is not, 
Suffer these UMe baptized or circumcised children to come^ 
but suffer /i^Ie children, any little children, to come to 
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me. Does not the parallel passage^ Mark x. 15. ap« 
ply to children in general 1 It is the temper of chil- 
dren to which our Lord gives his approbation, and 
the things referred to are found in all children. Does 
not this illustration show this 1 Does not Matt, xvlii. 
I. confirm this? Why does Mr. Hallet look for a 
reason of approbation, not only not mentioned by 
Jesus himself, but dijQferent from that which Jesus has 
mentioned? All children possess what Jesus here 
approves. But while these dispositions of children 
are such as to aflford a proper figure to represent the 
teachableness, humility, &c. of the disciples of Jesus, 
there is no reason to suppose that they are such as 
are entirely conformable to the law of God. There 
may be something in them that will need the atone- 
ment of the blood of Christ, while they afibrd a like- 
ness to the character of the disciples. Indeed, the 
dispositions of children are not considered here in 
reference to God, but in refei;ence to men. ChQdren 
believe their parents implicitly ; and they are com- 
paratively unambitious. But they are no more ready 
to believe God than adults are. The approbation 
therefore of infants contained in our Lord^s words, 
does not imply that they are teachable and humble 
in the things of God. Our Lord may approve of 
children here, just as he loved the rich young man in 
unbelief.. The young man had lived in such a man- 
ner, that in his own view he had kept the law of 
God from his youth up. To liye so, was commenda- 
ble, though he was in error. Accordingly, " Jesus 
beholding him, loved him.'* 

But in whatever way the thing may be explained, 
the ground of our Lord's approbation of children, is 
their teachableness, humility, &c. and this as it re- 
spects all childrea equally. If Mr. Hallet will not 
take edification in my way of understanding the force 
of our Lord's argument, let him look for something 
to please himself. That the term such has the refer- 
ence for which I contend, does not admit doubt 

That children are capable of being brought to 
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Christ and blessed by him, is clearly established by 
this passage ; dnd in this light it is of inestimable va* 
lue. Let every Christian^ then, bring his children to 
Christ. Let him bring them to Christ in his prayers 
night and day ; for their salvation is beyond every 
earthly consideration. Let him bring them to Christ 
in his word, and in every thing in which Christ has 
appointed them to be brought to him. Bat let not 
Cfhristians think, that to practise on their infants a 
religious ordinatice of human invention, is to brmg" 
them to Christ, but to increase their own sin. Had 
man appointed an ordinance of imposition of hands 
on children, from the authority of this passage, 
it would not have been so strange. But to argue 
that children must be baptized, because they may be 
blessed by Jesus, has no colour of plausiWlity. The 
whole argument may be reduced to a single sentence. 
Children may be blessed without being baptized, thertfore 
the blessing of the children by Jesus is no argument for 
infant baptism. 

In short, whether our Lord's expression imports 
that the kingdom of God consists of such, or is the 
property of such, the term such must necessarily mean 
not themy but persons like *Aem— of such aschildren, not 
of children such as these. The ^ound of our Lord's 
approbation of children is their resemblance to hi9 dis- 
ciples in certain characteristics of mind, which are to 
be found only in rational creatures ; and they are per- 
mitted to come to Christ, because they are capable of 
being blessed by him. 

The fact here recorded, however, jnstead of af- 
fording evidence for infant baptism, affords a pre- 
sumption against it. If infants were every day 
brought to be baptized, why did the apostles object to 
their being brought to be blessed 1 Mr. Ewing has 
been aware of this difficulty, and has obviated it by a 
resource worthy of Ulysses, " for wiles renowned.'* 
"The disciple of Christ," says he, "never thought 
of forbidding the children to be brought to them, 
which they would be, (John iv. 2.) in order to be bap- 
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tlzed. They oaly objected to their being brought 
also to their Master, '^ that he should put his hands 
on them and pray.'* Now, is this a thought that 
would ever occur to any simple mind in reading the 
passage? Is there any thing that intimates a double 
purpose in bringing the children, first for their baptism 
to the apostles, and next to Jesus for his blessing t 
What an eagle eye must he have that can discover 
these things 1 But there is here a distinction never 
once made in the history of Jesus, — a distinction be- 
tween coming to him and to his attending disciples. 
There is no instance of coming to his apostles for any 
thing in his presence. Jesus indeed did not person* 
ally baptize ; but he baptized by his disciples. All 
things were done by his directions, and whoever 
came for baptism came to Jesus, as much as for any 
thing else. This distinction, however, if admitted^ 
will not serve. Still, it is asked, if children were 
baptized, why did the apostles object to their coming 
to Christ to be blessed 1 Jesus vindicates the propri- 
ety of bringing children to him, by arguments that 
equally apply, whether it is to himself personally, or 
to his apostles acting for him. 

But let this passage be ever so finely wiredrawn, it 
cannot include infant baptism. It applies to children 
in general, and not merely to the children of believ- 
ers ; and though the children of believers only were 
included, they may be brought to Christ for his bless- 
ing without being baptized. 

" The language of the Acts of the Apostles," says 
Mr. Ewing, " on the subject of baptism, previously to 
the history of the propagation of the gospel among the 
Gentiles, in which family baptism is first mentioned, 
is always equally comprehensive with that of the 
gospels. Acts ii. 38, 39." On the subject of baptism ! 
IJoes the baptism, enforced in the passage referred to, 
at fiJl include any but those who repent T " Then Pe. 
ter said unto them. Repent, and be baptized, every 
one of you, in the name of Jesus Christ, for the 
remission of Bins, and ye shall receive the gift of the 
28 
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Holy Obost For the promise is unto you, and to 
your children, and to all that are afar off, even as 
many as the Lord our God shall call.'* Does this 
imply the baptism of any but of those who repent 1 
They who repent, and they only, are to be baptized. 
*^ Repent, and be bapiized." Can language be more 
clear 1 Are they not to be baptized into the remis- 
sion of sins 1 Does not this show, that in baptism, 
repentance and remission of sins are supposed with re- 
spect to the baptized 1 They are not to be baptized, that 
repentance and remission of sins may follow. Instead 
of proving infant baptism, this passage proves that 
none ought to be baptized, but such as repent^ and 
have their sins forgiven. Is it not expressly said, that 
all who are thus baptized shall receive the gift of the 
Holy Ghost 1 The promise is indeed said to be to 
your children ; but is it not also said, that it is to all 
that are afar off? And is it not, with respect to both, 
confined to those whom the Lord shall call 1 Chil- 
dren denotes posterity, and not merely infant children, 
and the promise of the Spirit is to them and to their pos- 
terity, and to all that are afar oS^ only on their repent- 
ance. It is not said, that when a man repents, bis chil- 
dren shall receive the gift of the Holy Ghost, whether 
they repent or not ; for this is false. His children, 
and all that are afar ofi^ shall receive this gift, just as 
he himself received it, when they repent and are bap- 
tized. Does Mr. Ewing believe, that when a man 
believes the gospel, his infants, and all the unbeliev- 
ers of his house, receive remission of sins, and the 
gift of the Holy Ghost 1 If not, there is no ground to 
give them that baptism that implies both remission of 
sins, and the gift of the Holy Ghost. This promise 
is to the children, just as it is to the parents ; and it 
is to all that are afar off, just as it is to parents and 
children, on their repentance. And it is actually 
communicated only to those whom the Lord calls. 
Mr. Ewing says, *^ that when the apostle added, ^ To 
all that are afar off, even as many as the Lord our 
Chxi shall call,' the meaning plainly is, that the pro- 
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mise which was to the Jews first, and to their chiU 
dren, should be to the Gentiles also, and to their chil- 
dren.** No, Mr. Ewing, this is not the plain mean- 
ing. This is a very forced and unnatural meaning. 
There is no doubt that the promise here spoken of, is 
to the children of the Gentiles, just as it was to the 
children of the Jews ; that is, on their repentance, 
they shall be made partakers of the gift of the Spirit. 
But the words referred to have nothing to do with 
this. The last clause is a limitation of the promise 
with respect to the three classes mentioned, restrict- 
ing it to such of each as the Lord shall call. This is 
as clear as language can make it ; and nothing but 
perverseness can mistake it. The promise is unto 
you ; the promise is likewise to your children ; the 
promise is likewise to all that are afar off. But it is 
to none of any class, but such as the Lord shall call. 
The three distinct classes are coupled by and — you 
and your children, and all afar off. The last clause 
Is not coupled with the rest by and^ but added to the 
whole, as a limitation. And does not the whole word 
of God confirm this view 1 Do any receive the gift of 
flie Spirit, but such as are called 1 Do the unbeliev- 
ing children and servants of a believer receive this 
gift 1 It is strange that any Christian should contend 
for a view of this passage, so unfounded and so forced. 

But if Mr. Ewing will be so perverse as to hold to 
this view, it will profit him nothing as to infant bap- 
tism. Whatever the promise here may import, to 
whomsoever it is made, the baptism here spoken of, 
is to such only as repent. Besides, even according to 
his own explanation of the passage, he must view all 
the infants and unbelievers of a believer's house, as 
possessing the gift of the Spirit. This is a species of 
tmbelievers unknown to the word of God, — unbeliev- 
ers possessing the Holy Spirit! 

Nothing but perverseness, and an obstinate attach- 
ment to a system, could make our opponents rely on 
ftn argument founded on the indefinite phrase, your 
chUdren. Does not Grod promise to ^'pour out his 
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Spirit upon all flesh V* Might it not be as plausibi j 
argued from tbb, that the Spirit must be given to 
every individual of the human race, or that chUdren 
here must mean either all children, or infant chil- 
dren 1 Even if no explanatory and limiting phrase 
had been added, the indefinite term must be limited 
by other known truth. But our opponents are so per- 
verse, as to contend for the unlimited sense of an in- 
definite term, after it has been expressly limited in the 
passage itself by the Holy Spirit. 

Dr. Wardlaw asks, How^ vs^ould a Jew understand 
the term children in this passage ? I answer, no man 
of common sense can mistake its meaning, if he takes 
the meaning from the words. The apostle explains 
himself, so as not to be innocently mistaken by either 
Jew or Gentile. Paul says, "Men and brethren, 
children of the stock of Abraham, and whosoever 
among you feareth God, to you is the word of this sal- 
vation sent." Did not the Jews believe that the bless- 
ings of the Messiah's kingdom would be confined to 
themselves ? How then, I might ask, would they un- 
^ehftand thisianguage 7 Would they not have much 
greater reason to conclude from this, that Paul con- 
fined salvation to the Jews, than that Peter extended 
the gift of the Spirit to the whole offspring of believ- 
ers, without any respect to their faith i He says no- 
thing here to guard them from this conception. But 
Peter expressly limits the term children, as applicable 
only to those called by the Lord. Is the gospel sent 
only to the Jew^, and such as feared God ? Is it not 
sent to all 1 Yet Paul, on this occasion, speaks of it 
as sent to the stock of Abraham, and such among 
them as feared God? Just so Peter speaks of the 

I promise to them and their children, but he expUcitly 
imits the blessing to tlaose whom God shall call. The 
most prejudiced Jew could not innocently mistake this 
language. 

"Are we, then, to suppose,'V says Dr. Wardlaw, 
•* that this * holy man of God, speaking as he was 
movisd by the Holy Ghost,* yrould^ wit|iout explanf^'^ 
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tion or restriction/' &c. Witfumi exphmoHon or re* 
9triction! How can Dr. Wardlaw use this language ? 
Is not the last clause an express limitation 1-—^^ as 
many as the Lord our Grod shall call." But even had 
there heen no limitation, it is rash in Dr. Wardlaw to 
use such language. Jesus himself used expressions 
that were capable of being misunderstood. Preju 
dices are no excuse for perverting the word of (Jod. If 
tke Jews took less or more out of the words of the 
apostles than they express, they were blameable. 

Does Dr. Wardlaw believe, that when the head of 
a family receives the gospel, all his infants receive the 
Spirit 1 If not, why does he baptize them on account 
of this promise 1 Even if they did receive the Spirit, 
they are not to be baptized by this passage, except 
they repent. Does he say that the promise implies 
that they will repent 1 But the promise is, that pe- 
nitents shall receive the Spirit, and not that the chil- 
den of such shall repent in time to come. Besides, if 
there was a promise that all the children of all believ- 
ers would repent, this would not entitle them to that 
baptism that supposes repentance. 

But if your children respects children, without limi- 
tation from the concluding clause, then the promise 
is, that all the children of a believer will receive the 
gift of the Spirit on his believing. Does this imply 
that all the children of a believer believe also at the 
same time ? If not, does the promise import that un- 
believing adult children will receive the Spirit t Ac- 
cording to our opponents, this promise secures the gift 
of the Spirit to the children of believers, as well as to 
themselves. If so, except it is a false promise, such 
children will receive the Spirit. Unless, then, all the 
children of a believer receive the gift of the Spirit, as 
well as himself, the gift of the Spirit cannot nere be 
promised to his children, except they believe. 

Let it be observed, that the gift of the Spirit, as re- 
spected his miraculous operations, was given to their 
children with the limitation for which we contend. 
Some of them, mdeed, might be children under age, 
28* 
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hut none of %%em were unbelieying children. They 
were old enough to prophesy : ^^ And it shall come to 
pass in the last days, saith God, I will pour out of my 
Spirit upon all fiesh : and your sons and your daughr 
ters shall {U'ophesy." This b the promise to which 
Peter refers^ and it was fulfilled, as far as concerned 
miraculous gifts, in the gift of prophecy conferred on 
their sons and daughters. Surely these prophesying 
sons and daughters, were believiug sons and daugh- 
ters, — not unbelieving sons and daughters, nor infant 
sons and daughters. Now, does not the very nature 
of the gift promised to their sons and daughters, linut 
the gift to believing sons and daughters 1 Nothing can 
be more clear. But why do we w^tste time in ascer- 
taining the nature and extent of this promise, or of 
any other promise? Neither this promise, nor any 
other promise, respects baptism. For argument's sake, 
let it be granted that the Spirit is promised to all the 
seed of all believers; this does not imply their bap- 
tism, except it implies faith. The commission limits 
baptism to believers ; and the baptism that Peter here 
preaches, is limited to those who repent. Whatever 
a wild fancy may extort from the promise mentioned^ 
it has no concern with baptism. That the promise of 
the gift of the Spirit is limited to those whom the Lord 
diall call, with respect to them, their children, and 
those afiar ofl^ is as clear as the light of heaven ; but 
let it be extended as it may, baptism is not attached to 
it. The passage has no possible bearing on the sub- 
ject. Our opponents have a popish perverseness ia 
clinging to arguments that have a thousand and a 
thousand times been shown to be inefficient, and which 
they cannot themselves say bear the weight of their 
conclusion, but have merely some favourable aspect 
toward it. It is a most vexatious thing, that, in the 
dispute about infant baptism, the greatest part of the 
ailments brought to support it, have no concern with 
bejptism at all. Is it not evident, on the very face of 
the business, that infant baptism is not in the Scrip- 
tMres, when its advocates are oUiged to shelter it un- 
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der such subterfiigefl f Had they red evidence, they 
have talentg to exhibit it. Had they only one sound 
corgrnnent^they would not degrade their understanding 
by resting oxk arguments that have no reference to the 
subject. 

" Precisely in the same strain,'* says Mr. Ewing, 
^^ and almost in the same words, the Apostle Paul as- 
serts the interest which believers from among the Gren- 
tiles have, in the family promise made to the Jews ; 
and in the same way as Peter does, he connects this 
family promise with family baptism, Gal. iii. 13, 14, 
26 — 29." Family promi8e9 family baptism? How are 
such things to be found in the passage referred to? Is 
not the blessing of Abraham, that comes on the Gen- 
tiles, justification by the faith of Abraham, in the seed 
of Abiaham 1 Is It not such only who receive " the 
promise of the Spirit 1" Do any but believers receive 
the promise of the Spirit 1 Is it not here expressly said, 
that the "promise of the Spirit" is "through faith ?" 
Is it not expressly said, that the blessing of Abraham 
haa come on the Gentiles, that "we might receive 
the promise of the S^nrit through faith?" Can this 
blessing, then, extend farther than the promise of the 
Spirit connected with it, and to be given through iti 
Tiiis promise is confined to faith, which clearly de- 
termines what the blessing is, and strongly confirms 
our view of the parallel passage from Acts ii. 39. 

But Mr. Ewing says that Paul here, as Peter does, 
connects this promise with family baptism. No, Mr. 
Ewing, neither of them connects this promise with 
family baptism. There is not a shadow x)f founda- 
tion for such an assertion. Peter says nothing of the 
baptism of the children to whom the promise is made. 
There is no doubt that such children would be bap- 
tized as well as their parents, because they were be- 
lievers, and had received the gift of the Spirit through 
faith. But this is not said in the passage, nor implied 
any other way than, as their parents, they repented^ 
and through faith received the gift of the Spirit. In 
Ga}. iiL 14, evest believer baptism is not spoken of a» 
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connected whh the blessing of Abraham, though it is 
truly connected with it. In ver. 26, 27, the Apostle 
speaks of the import of baptism, but not as connected 
with ver. 14. But where is family baptism? How can 
it be extorted from ver. 27 1 Mr. Ewing, you might 
as well assert that family baptism is connected with 
the breach of the sixth commandment. Shall any 
man suflTer his understanding to be imposed on, by sub- 
mitting to believe that family baptism is spoken of in 
such passiages as this ? Can a righteous cause require 
the aid of such support ? Give me Scripture for infant 
baptism, and I will receive it. Give me any reasoning 
that is founded on a basis of truth, and I will weigh 
it. But I can have no respect for a mode of reason- 
ing that founds on nothing, or on untrue assumption. 
A man would read himself blind, before he would find 
any thing like family baptism in Gal. iii. It cannot 
be truth that requires learned and ingenious men to 
adopt such a mode of defence. Mr. Ewing, either 
yield, or give us argument. Do not continue to force 
and misrepresent the word of God, to sanction the 
traditions of men. You are floundering in a quag- 
mire,— every plunge to relieve yourself, will only sink 
you more deeply. 

"Unless we admit," says Mr. Ewing, "that in- 
fiants^ nay, every relation, both of affinity and de- 
scent, which can be considered as his property, are 
interested in the privileges of a believer's house, I see 
not a satisfactory meaning of 1 Cor. vii. 1 2 — 14. " This 
b an astonishing avowal. Mr. Ewing believes that 
all the unbelieving children of a believer, and his un- 
believing wife, have from him a right to all the ordi- • 
nances of Christ. Well, this is extravagant, but it is 
only consistent. Others have founded an argument 
for infant baptism on this passage, but they incon- 
fllstently refused to admit the argument with respect 
to the unbelieving wife. Mr. Ewing has perceived 
that the passage cannot be consistently quoted for the 
coie and not for the other, and that it applies equally 
lo the Lord's supper ; he therefore, instead of giving 
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up the argument, as proving too much, boldly adopts 
all its consequeDces. The unbelieving wife, then, is 
to be* baptized, and to be admitted to all the privileges 
of a believer's house. This privilege, it seems, is 
granted on the right of property. The unbelieving 
wife is to be baptized as the property of her husband. 
Slaves have a similar claim. To refute so monstrous 
a position, is any thing necessary but to state it 1 Is 
this like the kingdom of Christ 1 Can any thing be 
more contrary to the Scripture accounts of baptism 
and the Lord's Supper t Faith is necessary to entitle 
to admission into a church ; faith is necessary to eat 
the Lord's Supper without condemnation ; faith is ne- 
cessary for baptism. How, then, can an unbelieving 
wife, or unbelieving children, be admitted to such 
privileges by this passage 1 Can any passage in the 
word of God give a warrant to persons to eat and 
drink condemnation to themselves 1 Can any passage 
warrant the admission of unbelievers into a church 
from which the Lord has excluded them ? Can 
any passage sanction the baptism of unbelievers, 
tthen all the accounts of baptism require faith ? Caft 
any passage give countenance to persons evidently in 
their sins, to be admitted to an ordinance that figura^ 
lively exhibits their sins, as by faith in the blood of 
Christ, already washed away 1 This is an extrava- 
gance that, in a person who has any notion of Chris- 
tian fellowship, and the nature of a church can never 
be exceeded. 

With respect to the passage referred to, it is usu- 
ally and suflSciently explained, by an allusion to Ezra 
X. 3, 44 ; Neh. xiii. 23, 24. The sanctification refer- 
red to, must be legitimacy according to the law of God. 
Such marriages were not lawful to the Jews, and both 
the wives and their children were put away. It is 
the duty of the disciples to marry in the Lord ; but 
even if they transgress that law, or are converted af- 
ter marriage, they are not, like the Jews, to put away 
their wives and children on repentance. The mar- 
riage is to continue, and th^ relation is sanctified, just 
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as their food is sanctified or blessed to their use. 
Now this is an important, a most important thing. 
As Jesus commands his disciples to marry in the 
Lord, had no provision been made, every marriage 
contrary to this, must be given up on repentance, just 
as fornication and adultery ; and the offspring of such 
marriages could not be considered as the children of 
marriage, according to God's institution. It is said 
in reply to this, that even the marriages of unbeliev- 
ers are lawful, and the offspring legitimate/ Cer- 
iainly — ^because they are according to the law both 
of God and man. But as Christ commands his peo- 
ple to marry in the Lord, to marry otherwise is con- 
trary to God's law. Neither such marriage, then, nor 
the offspring of it, would be legitimate atcording to 
the law of God, except by this provision. The mar- 
riage might be legitimate according to the law of man, 
and the children legitimate according to the law of man, 
but neither would be legitimate according to the law 
of God. This provision, then, is most bountiful and 
kind. The believer, by remaining in his marriage 
with the unbeliever, does not continue in sin, as he 
would by continuing in fornication. His marriage is 
Banctified to him. I can see no diflSculty in the pas- 
sage. But if any will choose to understand it other- 
wise, let them have it their own way. In no view of 
it, can it countenance the baptism of infaats or unbe- 
lievers. This sanctification, whatever it is, is a mar- 
riage sanctification, and not the sanctification of the 
Spirit through the belief of the truth, which is the 
only santification that entitles to any Christian privi- 
lege. If such infants were even as holy as the infant 
John the Baptist, it would not imply their baptism. 
They may possess the holiness that will fit them for 
heaven, without entitling them to baptism. Baptism 
is for believers, and only for believers. 

So, then, Mr. Ewing can see no meaning in this 
passeige, unless it is a warrant to give to unbelievers 
those ordinances that Jesus has provided for believers, 
and from which he has e^Kcluded unbelievers. If this 
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passage will give a right to introduce the unbelieving 
wife and children of a believer into a church, and to 
give them the ordinance appointed for believers, — ^if 
it will enable such unbelieving wife and children toh 
eat the Lord's supper without eating and drinking 
condemnation ; may it not also introduce them into 
heaven on the same ground ? It is said, " he that 
believeth not-shall be condemned ;" but if faith can 
be disposed with in the ordinance of Christ, in which 
it is required, may it not also be dispensed with in 
this threatening 1 The same explanation that will 
baptize an unbeliever, or admit him to the Lord's 
Supper, will introduce him into heaven, in defiance of 
the damnation pronounced against him by the Sav- 
iour himself What a wretched thing it is for a 
Christian to be given up by God to justify the tradi- 
tions of men, and to fight against the ordinance 
of Christ ! How wide is the range of this error ! 
How much of the word of God does its defence oblige 
its advocates to pervert ! 

But this is a new, and a strange ground of bap- 
tism — ^baptism on the ground of property ! The un- 
beUeving wife is baptized, not, it seems, in virtue of 
the promises of the Abrahamic covenant, but because 
she is the property of her believing husband. The 
promises oi the Abrahamic covenant are to his seed^ 
but the wife is included only as property. Can any 
idea bcf more abhorrent to the nature of Christ's 
kingdom? Would not this baptize the whole do- 
minions of an absolute king 1 I call upon all Chris- 
tians to reflect on this monstrous avowal. Is it not 
self-evident that the cause that demands this defence, 
is not the cause of God and truth ? TlBat the bap- 
tism of the unbelieving wife is the necessary conse- 
quence of the argument for infant baptism brought 
from this passage, Mr. Ewing sees to be inevitable ; 
and therefore avows the consequence rather than 
forego the argument. It is then utterly vain for 
more timid minds to attempt to hold the argument 
and refuse the consequence. Mr. Ewing being judge,^ 
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the baptism of the infant must be accompanied witli 
that of the unbelieving wife, and the unbelieving 
adults of the family. Let them, then, choose which 
•they will. They must take all or nothing. 

Well, suppose they are all determined to adopt the 
shocking consequences avowed by Mr. Ewing, their 
hardihood will show only their disposition. It will 
not save their cause. This holiness of the unbe- 
heving wife and children, is a holiness not of the 
truth nor of the Spirit ; and therefore cannot entitle 
to any ordinance of Christ's kingdom. It is a holi" 
nes8 of marriage, which is an ordinance of God for 
his people, in common with all men. It is a holiness 
which is here expressly said to belong to unbelievers; 
and therefore can have nothing to do with ordinances 
that were intended for believers. It is a holiness that 
demands the believing husband or wife to live with 
the unbelieving, not to baptize such. The question 
treated of is solely this. There is no reference to 
any ordinance of the kingdom of Christ. Why then 
should this unbelieving holiness admit to the ordi- 
nance of Christ's kingdom, more than it will admit 
to heaven 1 All the ordinances of Christ imply, that 
the partakers of them have the holiness of tne truth 
by the Spirit. If this can be dispensed with as to an 
avowed unbeliever, the declaration " without holiness 
no man shall see the Lord,** may equally be dispensed 
with for his salvation. The same reasoning that 
will baptize the unbelieving wife, will introduce her 
into heaven as an unbeliever. 

But why are unbelievers of this description bap- 
tized rather than any other unbelievers ? Because, 
says Mr. Ewing, salvation is come to the house. 
Salvation come to the house ! But it seems it has not 
yet reached the wife, or the husband ; and though it 
has reached one of them, it may not have reached 
the children. The wife is here said to be sanctified 
while an unbeliever. Then salvation has not come 
to her, except the Gospel is false, and she can be 
Mved aa an unbeliever. Why, then, should she be 
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baptized, or receive ^he Lord's Supper, which supposes 
that she has been abready made a partaker of salvationt 
But it may be said, she will yet believe. I reply, 
although this were certain, it would be no reason t^ 
give her an ordinance that implies faith and sanctifi- 
cation of the Spirit through the truth. This, how- 
ever, is not certain, for the reason by which the hus- 
band is urged to live with her as an unbeliever, is, 
not the certainty that she will yet believe, but the 
mere possibility of this* ^* For what knowest thou, 
O wife, whether thou shalt save thy husband 1 or, 
how knowest thou, O man, whether thou shalt save 
thy wife V^ Here the mere possibility of the future 
salvation of the unbelieving husband, or wife, through 
the means of the other party, is urged as a reason to 
continue in the marriage relation^ Nothing can be a 
clearer confutation of the opinion of our opponents 
with respect to the meaning of the expression, " sal* 
vation is come to this house,'' than this passage. The 
utmost that the apostle states as a ground of not for* 
saking the unbelieving partner, is, that it may turn 
'out to the salvation of sucL There is not a single 
promise pleaded. If this is a ground for baptism, we 
might baptize any person; for we do not know but 
he may yet receive the truth. , 

But I appeal to the common sense of all my read«- 
ers. If it had been the custom to baptize the unbe- 
lieving husband or wife on the faith of the believing 
partner, would there ever have been a question 
with respect to the i»opriety of living with such! If 
the unbelieving husband or wife was admitted to bap- 
tism, would it ever be thought that it was contrary to 
the holiness of marriage to dwell with such a husband 
or wife 1 Would they suppose, that a holiness that 
admitted to the ordinances of Christ's kingdom, was 
not sufficient for the sanctification of marriage ? 

Mr. Ewing has had the boldness to carry the prin* 
dples that justify infant baptism to their proper ex* 
tent. But he has done no more. Many persons 
wka hold the argument from tbia passage, wiU be 
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shocked with his sentiment. It is impossible to vindi-' 
eate the baptism of infants from this holiness, without 
affording equal ground for the baptism of the unbe- 
lieving husband or wife. Mr. Ewing has the persjw- 
cacity to see this, and he has the hardihood to adopt it. 
He is just like Mr. Hume with respect to the philoso- 
phy of his time. Mr. Hume, in rearing a system of 
universal skepticism, did no more than carry the ac- 
knowledged principles ^f philosophy to their just con- 
sequences. Granting him his fost principles, which 
were universally taken for granted, he, with the great- 
est ease, overturned heaven and earth, matter and s{tt- 
rit He shocked the world by his conclusions ; and 
thus led, by an examination of his first principles, to 
the overthrow of his doctrine. Specious or popular 
error will never be abandoned, till it is driven into ex- 
travagance. I hope Christiaos, who have any regard 
for the ordinances*of Christ's Jiouse, and the spirituality 
of his kingdom, will be led toexamine, ]^ith more atten- 
tion, the foundations of a practice that requires such a 
justificatbn. If the whole ordinances of the house 
of Grod must be profaned ; if the spiritual fabric of his' 
kingdom must be pulled down, in order to niake room 
for infant baptism^ surely enlightened Christians may 
be expected to renounce it. What an awful sentiment 
has Mr. Ewing avowed ! Baptism into the name of the 
Father^ and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghosty may — 
must be givmi to a professed worshipper of Jupiter^ JSTep- 
tuney and ^poUo^ trith the thousatids of inferior gods, t/* 
the person is the husband, or the wife, or the slave of a 
believer, and will condescend to submit to this Christian 
institution! I ! To refute this, is it not enough to state 
iti 

Having considered the evidence arising from the 
commission given to the apostles, and from the prac- 
tice recorded in the New Testament, I shall now exhi- 
bit the evidence that is derived from such allusions to 
baptism, as may ascertain who were its subjects. In 
general, it is quite apparent that baptism is not only a 
figure of the washing away of sin, but that it is al- 
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ways supposed that the sins of tihose who are bap- 
tized are already washed aii^ay. Now this can be 
supposed of none but beUevers. Infants dying in in- 
fancy, if saved, have their sins washed away. But 
millions of persons who have their sins washed away, 
have not had them washed away in infancy. With re- 
spect to such, then, baptism, that supposes sins already 
washed away, could have no proper application in 
their infancy. 

From John iii. 6. we see that baptism is, a figure of 
regeneration. They who are baptized are represented 
as born again. Now this is peculiar to believers. 
Even if there was a certainty that an infant would be- 
lieve in future time, it would be no ground to baptize 
it. The ordinance exhibits the baptized person as at 
the time born again. 

The same thing ajqpears from Titus iii. 5. "Not by 
works of righteousness, which we have done, but ac- 
cording to his mercy he saved us, by the washing of 
regmeratiany and renewing of the Holy Ghost.** Her^ 
baptism is called the bath or laver of regeneration. In 
the figure, it is the place of birth. The baptized per- 
son is represented as born in the ordinance, and is 
supposed to be already born, or renewed by the Spi- 
rit. Now, this cannot belong to infants; because 
infants dying in infancy are not bom of the truth, 
although they are saved }fy the blood of Christ; 
and if they were, how can they be known 1 The 
multitude of saved adults were not botn again in 
infancy. To say that it may represent that infants 
will be born again, is absurd. For the ordinance sup- 
poses, that they are bom again. Besides, it is not cer- 
tain that they will be born again. Their new birth is 
not a matter of course. It would not be the same or- 
dinance, if, when applied to infants, it represented 
what might take place in futurity, and when applied 
to adults, it represented what had taken place. None 
are represented in Scripture as bom again, except 
through the belief of the truth. " Being bora again, 
not of corruptible seed, but of incorraptible, by the 
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word of Qoif which liveth and atHdeth for ewer/^ 1 
Pet. i. 2S. 

Agreeably to this Ananias says to Paul, ^^ And now, 
why tarriest thou 1 arise, and be baptized, and wadi 
away thy sins, calling oa the name of- the Lord," 
Acts xxii.^ 16. Here we see baptism figuratively 
washes away sins, and supposes that they are previ- 
ously truly washed away. Could our opponents say 
to the parents of the infant about to be baptizeij^ 
** Arise, and wash away the sins of thy infant V* The 
figure supposes that they are washed away, not that 
they may, in future time, be washed away. 

Rom. yii 3 — 5, and Col. ii. 12. explain baptism in a 
sense that suits believers only. They who are bap- 
tized, are baptized into Christ's death, as dying with 
him, and as rising with him to a new life. They are 
viewed as already risen with him through fmth. Can 
any thing be more express than this ? Are infants 
risen with Christ through faith of the operation of 
God 1 If not, they are not among the number of those 
that were baptized. 

In like manner, 1 Cor. xv. 29, all who are bap-* 
tized are supposed, by submitting to that ordinance, 
to profess faith in the resurrection. Of this faith, 
infants are incapable. 

In 1 Pet. iii; 21, they who are baptized are repre- 
sented as having a good conscience, which cannot 
apply to infants. 

in Heb. x. 22, 23, baptism is supposed to proceed 
on a confession of the faith or hope of the baptized 
persons, which being confessed in baptism, they are 
exhorted to hold fast withotit wavering. 

That the external washing, or figurative bath, be- 
longs only to believers, is seen in Ephes. v. 26 ; " That 
he might sanctify and cleanse it by the washing of 
watery or the laver of the water, h/ the toorrf.'* Here 
the bath of baptism is only the figure of that which is 
done by the word. Believers are washed in baptism 
onW in figure, but the reality of this figure they have 
had in the belief of the word. Infants are not sitiie^ 
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j tified by the wor4, and therefore haVe nothing to do 
with that laver oftoalter that is appointed for those who 
{ receive the word, to their salvation and sanetification. 
I In 1 Cor. vi. 1 1, they who are baptized are sup- 

i posed to be washed, — ^to be sanctified and justified, 
[ in the name of the Lord Jesus, and by the Spirit of 

I our God. 

i We learn from Ephes. iv. 5, that there is but one 

I baptism. Now, as the baptism of the commission 
{ cannot possibly extend to infants, if there is such a 
( thing as infant baptism, there must be two baptisms. 

If, then, there is but one baptism, there can be no in- 
^ fant baptism* 

I ^ In 1 Cor. xii, 13, it is taken for granted, all 
[ who are baptized belong to the body of Christ. 

"For by one Spirit are we all baptized into one 
I body, whether we be Jews or Gentiles, whether 
I we be bond or free ; and have been all made to 

drink into one Spirit." They who are baptized, are 
, supposed already to belong to the body of Christ ; and 

for this reason, they are baptized into it They are, 
J by baptism, externally united to that body, to which 

they are internally united by faith. None are here 
supposed to be baptized upon the expectation, or pro- 
bability, or possibility, that they may yet belong to 
that body. They are baptized into the body. 

Nothing can be more express to this purpose than 
' Gal. iii. 27, *' For as many of you as have been bap- 

tized into Christ, have put on Christ." Here, baptism 
is represented as implying a putting <m of Christ : 
Surely this is peculiar to believers. Infants cannot 
put on Christ. Dr. Wardlaw thinks he has entirely 
overturned this argument, but his reply to it has no 
just application. He quotes GaL v. 2 — 6, as a paral- 
lel to the above phraseology. " Behold, I Paul say 
unto you, that if ye be circumcised, Christ shall profit 
you nothing. For I testify agaia to every man that 
is circumci^ecl, that he is a debtor to do the whde 
law. Christ is become of no efiect unto you, whoso- 
ever of you are justified by the law ; ye are fallen firom 
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grace.** " In the 27th Tcrsc of the third chapter of 
the same epistle, the apostle Bays, ^For as many of 
you as have been baptized unto Jesus Christ, (or, ^ ye 
whosoever have been baptized unto Jesus Christ,') 
haT»put on Christ.' Frora this expression," says he, 
**it has been very confidently argued, that aJkdts only 
were baptized ; because of * putting on Christ,* adults 
only virere capable. Now, let the principle of interpreta- 
tion, or of inference, be applied to the passage quoted 
firom the^& chapter. It is an address to advlts ; it 
expresses things of which advhs only were capable. 
Are we, then, to infer from this, that adults only were 
circumcised 1 We certainly ought, on the same prin- 
ciple on which we infer from the other, that adults 
alone were baptized. There is precisely the same 
ground in the fwmer case as there is in the latter." 
No, Dr. Wardlaw, the cases, instead of being parallel, 
are entirely dissimilar. In the one case, the apostle 
states the import of an ordinance of God ; in the 
other^ he is not stating the import of an ordinance of 
God. He does not allege that their submission to 
baptism was an evidence of putting on Christ, for it is 
not such ; but it is a figure of putting on Christ. Some 
of them might not turn out to be real believers, but in 
their baptism they were taken for such ; and without 
this, baptkm had to them no application. It is taken 
for granted, that all who are baptized have put on 
Christ. But it is not from the import of circumcision, 
that the apostle alleges that they were unbelievers 
who submitted to it Their receiving of circumci3ion, 
as necessary to salvation, was evidence that they were 
not in the faith. Gal. v. 3. This was decided evidence 
with respect to every one of them individually, that 
he was^ yet in his sins. On the other hand, their bap- 
tism was no evidence of their being in the faith ; but 
thifl wa* its import. No two cases, then, can be 
more dissimilar than the two which Dr. Wardlaw 
hem pronounces to be precisely sihiilar. Let I^. 
Wardlaw bring an example of similar phraseology, 
wi*h respect to the import of any ordinance of God, 
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which yet is divinely appcHoied for those who ate not 
supposed to "put on Christ,*' and he will do some* 
thing to his purpose. Were the Jews ever addressed 
with such language as thisi Was it ever said, "who- 
soever of you have been circumcised in your flesti, 
have been renewed in your hearts by the Spirit of 
Grod V^ No,^ this could not have been said ; for cir- 
cumcision never imported this. 

The Abbahamic Covenant. 

As infant baptism cannot be found in the New 
Testament, its advocates have endeavoured to find a 
cover for it in the Old. They think they have dis- 
covered this in the covenant that God made with 
Abraham. Of course, that covenant has been much 
discussed on this subject, and variously explained, to 
suit the respective sentiments of the difierent parties. 
It is lamentable, that the people of God should allow 
their sentiments on one subject, to influence their de- 
cisions, so as to per[dex the plainest things. > Nothing 
but the supposed connexion of the Abrahamic cove- 
nant with the subject of infant baptism, could produce 
such a diversity of opinion in explaining that cove- 
nant. I have read much that I cannot approve, on 
both sides of this question ; hiid I cannot but think, 
that, in many instances, both parties have been more 
guided by their view of its bearing on the subject. of 
baptism, than by an intense desire to ascertain the 
import of the documents before them. As I am con- 
vinced that truth must be cohsistent with itself, I 
have no fear that any real evidence can ever be de- 
duced from the Abrahamic covenant, in opposition to 
what the Lord has so plainly established in the New 
Testament. The covenant with Abraham, I am con- 
vinced, is, like every other part of the Old Testa- 
ment, full of instruGtion to us, and is worthy of the 
most careful study. But as no view of this subjed 
can have the most distant bearing on infant baptism^ 
I do not think it necessary fully to examine that cove- 
nant 
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• I entirely agree with those who consider this cove- 
nant as having a letter and a spirit. For the accom- 
pUshment of the grand promise, that all nations 
should be blessed in Abrahsun, three promises were 
^en to him. First, a numerous posterity which 
was fulfilled in the letter, in the nation of Israel. 
It was fulfilled in the spirit, by the divine constitu* 
tion, that makes all believers the children of Abra-^ 
ham. The unbelieving Jews were Abraham's chil- 
dren as to the flesh, yet there is a sense in which 
Jesus denies that they were the children of Abraham. 
The second promise was to be a God to him and his 
seed, which was fulfilled in the letter by his protec- 
tion of Israel in Egypt,— his delivering of them from 
bondage,— his taking them into covenant at Sinai, — 
and all his subsequent dealings with them in their 
generations, till they were cast oflf by their rejection 
of Christ. This promise is fulfilled in the Spirit, by 
(Jod's being a God to all believers, and to them alone, 
Rom. iv. 11, 12, in a higher sense than he was to 
Israel, Jer. xxxi. 33. The third promise was of the 
land of Canaan, fulfilled in the letter to Israel, and 
in the spirit fulfilled to the true Israel in the posses- 
sion of the heavenly inheritance. In accordance 
with this double sense of the promises of this cove- 
nant, the kingdom of God in Israel, with its officers, 
laws, worship, &c. is a visible model of the invisible 
kingdom of Christ. The typical ordinances, which 
exhibited the truths of the gospel in figure, form 
one of the most conclusive evidences of Christianity ; 
and present spiritual things to the mind in so definite 
and - striking a manner, that they add the greatest 
lustre to the doctrines of grace. What a striking* 
emblem of the incarnation have we in God's dwelling 
in the tabernacle and temple ! How clearly do we 
see substitution and imputation in the laying on of 
hands on the victim ! How blind must they be, who 
do not see the atonement by the blood of Christ, in 
the sacrifices of Israel ! 

This appears to me to be the only view of the cove^ 
qant of Abraham, thfiit will suit every thin^f said qf i| 
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in the word of Gk>d. That it has a letter and a i^int, 
is true, and analogous to every part of the Old Tes- 
tament. But as long as Christians look at this co- 
venant, on the one side to make it a foundation 
for a New Testament ordinance, and, on the other, fc 
make it as unfit as possihle for such a purpose, it need 
not he expected that the mind of the Spirit will be 
understood. It will be easy for a little perverse inge- 
nuity on either side, to set it in a light that will per- 
plex the simple. If any one can say with the Psalm- 
ist, " I opened my mouth and panted i for I longed 
for thy commandments,'* let him come with me be- 
yond the cloud that has been raised round the Abra- 
hamic covenant, and try what we can discover in the 
sundiine on the other side. Let them make what 
they will of that covenant, I maintain that it af- 
fords no foundation for infant baptism. They tell us 
that the covenant of Abraham was the New Cove- 
nant Now, for argument's sake, let it be the New Co- 
venant, and I deny the result that they wish to draw. 

INPANT9 ARE NOT SAVED BY THE NeW CovENANT, 

and therefore they cannot be connected with it, in 
any view that represents them as interested in it. It 
is a vulgar mistake of theologians to ccmsider, 
that if infants are saved, they must be saved by 
the New Covenant. There is no such doctrine 
exhibited in any part of the book of Grod. Infants 
must be saved as sinners, and saved through the 
blood of Christ ; but there was no necessity to 
give a covenant to man to ratify this. Whether 
all infants dying in infancy are saved, or only some 
infants, they are saved just as adults, as to the 
price of redemption, and as to the sanctification of 
their nature. But they are not saved as adults, by 
the truth believed. That sacrifice, which is the 
ground of the New Covenant, is the salvation of saved 
infants. But there is no part of the word of Grod, that 
intimates that it is through faith in that sacrifice. Grod, 
who applies that sacrifice to adults only through faith, 
can apply it to dying infants without faith,--for faith 
has no merit more than works. It is only the di« 
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vinely appointed medium. Theologians have mani- 
fested a great want of discrimination on this subject- 
That necessity of faith which the Scriptures apply to 
^ults, and adults only, theologians have appli^ to 
infants, without warrant, as if God was bound to pro- 
ceed towards them as he does towards adults. There- 
fore it is that even in Dr. Dwight, we find that strange 
fanaticism, that speaks of the infant faith of John the 
Baptist; as if €k>d could not save or sanctify an in- 
fant without faith, because none who hear the gospel 
can be sanctified without faith. Surely it ought to 
make every sober mind suspect that there must be 
something wrong at the bottom of these views, that 
must consider an unconscious infant as possessing 
faith. Did ever Joanna Southcote say any thing more 
extravagant ? 

But this view not only leads to absurdity, it takes 
its origin in that principle of self-righteousness that is 
80 prone, even in Christians, to work itself into every 
subject of divine revelation of which they sqre ignorant. 
It supposes that it is so necessary for a man to do 
something as to his acceptance with Grod, that even 
the infant who cannot comply with the terms itself 
must do it by its substitute. It has its name put into 
the covenant, or put into the gospel grant. And who 
is he that will undertake to put a name into God'a 
covenant 1 What Antichrist will dare to take the 
throne of Jesus, and put a name into the gospel grant 1 
Even the most pious men, when ignorant of Grod's or- 
dinances, will attempt to establish the ordinances of 
man. Even the pious Henry speaks in this antichris- 
tian style. So true it is, that we cannot oppose any 
part of the divine counsel, without loss. Every error 
is in some way mjurious to the grand truth of the gos- 
pel itself. 

Theologians, justly considering that infants hate 
sinned in Adam, have also justly considered that they 
must be washed in the blood of the Saviour, but they 
have, without wai'rant, and without discrimination, 
considered that they must be saved by that covenant 
that wae given for the salvation of belieyers. But 
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they can have nothing to do with a covenant that re- 
quires faith for saiyation. Were it true that infants 
could not be saved but by this covenant, none of them 
would be saved. This would denounce to condem- 
nation all who die before thejbelief of the gospel. The 
New Covenant knows nothing of any salvation but 
through faith. " He that beUeveth shall be saved ; 
he that believe th not shall be damned," is the testi- 
mony from which it never for a moment swerves. 
Such a covenant cannot save an infant, who believes 
nothing. But there is a covenant in which they are 
included,* and which will save as many of them as 
are included in it, — the covenant of redemption be- 
tween the Father and the Son, in which he engaged 
to lay down his life as a ransom for his chosen^ whe- 
ther infants or adults. Though infants are not saved 
by faith, they can join in the song of the Liamb in 
heaven, ^^Tbou wast slain, and hast redeemed us to 
Qod by thy blood, out of every kindred, and tongue^, 
and people, and nation." » 

But let us ask Jeremiah, xxxi. 31, — let us ask the 
Apostle Paul, Heb. viii. 10, 11, who they are that 
are included in the New Covenant. " For this is the 
covenant that I will make with the house of Israel 
after those days, saith the Lord ;, I will put my laws 
into their mind, and write them in their hearts." "And 
they shall not teach every one his^ neighbour, and 
every man his brother, saying, know the Lord : for 
all shall know me, from the least to the greatest" 
Here we iree that all who are included in this cove-i 
nant, have the laws of God put into their mind, and 
written on their heart, by himself. Can this be said 
of infants? The subjects of this covenant, know the 
Lord — all of them — even the least of them. This 
surely cannot include infants, who know nothing. Is 
there not a necessity to teach children, as soon as 
they are capable of instruction, to know the Lordi 
Are any children found who need not this instruction 1 
If not, there are no infants in this covenant. The 
flficrifice of the Son of God, was as necessary for in- 
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fants as for adults. But had it pleased OoA that all 
the elect should die in infancy, there would have been 
no need of the New CoTenant at all. The gospel 
would then have never been preached. To keep in 
mind this distinction, would preserve theologians free 
from many of their embarrassments. The necessity 
of faith, and the necessity of atonement, are not of the 
same kind. Ignorance of this, has led to great ex- 
travagance. In order to save infants, some have been 
led to assert that they have faith ; others, that they 
have imputatwe faith ; and others, that they have ^- 
tntwd ftath. No^, all these opinions are grounded on 
ignorance of the difference between the necessity oi 
fkith, and the necessity of redemption or atonement. 

2. My second observation is, that the infants even 
of Abraham himself, were not saved, when they died 
m infancy, by Abraham's covenant. He was not the 
spiritual father of his own infant seed. It is a com- 
mon opinion, that Abraham, by that covenant, was 
constituted the head of all the redeemed. But this 
is a grand mistake. He was the head of believers 
only. By that covenant he was constituted the fa- 
ther of believers in all ages, but of none else. He 
was made the father of all them that believe out of 
every nation; and to his own descendants he was "the 
father of circumcision to them who are not of the cir- 
cumcision only, but who also walk in the steps of that 
fttith*' which Abraham had. So then he was the spi- 
ritual father of none among his own descendants, but 
of such as believed. There was, then, by this cove- 
nant, no spiritual connexion between Abraham and 
his infant seed. His justification was not the pattern 
of theirs. He was justified by faith : his infants dy- 
ing in infancy were not justified by faith. They were 
saved, as all saved infants were saved from the begin- 
ning of the world, and will to the end of the world, 
dirough the hrvmng^f the heel of the seed of the 
woman. 

Dr. Wardlaw calls on his opponents to ahow where 
the spiritual connexion between believers and tbeip 
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infant seed, established by this covenant, is cut off. I 
, cut it off by showing that it never existed. 
I Abraham himself had no such spiritual connexicm 

, with his infant seed. The covenant with Abraham 
made no new relation between him and his infeoat 
\ seed ; and much less did it constitute a spiritual rela- 
I tion between every believer and his infant seed. 
^ But even had this covenant constituted a new rela- 

I tion between Abraham and his infant seed, Dr. Ward- 
. law is wrong in throwing the burthen of proof on his 
opponents, with respect to the supposed similar re« 
lation between every believer and his infant seed. 
' There might have been such a connexion in the case 
Qf Abraham and his seed, without involving the ne* 
cessity of a similar connexion between other believers 
! and their seed. Dr. Wardlaw contends, that if such 
a connexion existed in the case of Abraham, it lies on 
fais opponents to prove that it was discontinued. But 
surely it is a self-evident truth, that the burthen of 
proof lies on him who needs as an argument the thing 
to be proved. For if nothing is proved about it on 
either side, it cannot be used as an argument. Be- 
fore any thing can be legitimately built on it, it must 
be proved, if it is not self-evident. To prove such a 
connexion, then, between Abraham and his seed by 
' ibis covenant, is not proof that such a connexion ex* 
i ists between other believers and their seed. The 
I iatter must be proved before it is admitted. Grant- 
{ ing, then, that there was a spiritual connexion con- 
' stituted between Abraham and his infant seed by this 
i covenant, that such a connexion exists between every 
I believer and his infant seed, is a thing that must be 
I proved. This proof is sometimes rested on Gal. iil. 
I where the blessing of Abraham is said to come on the 
I Gentiles. But that blessing is not the blessing of a 
I spiritual connexion between believers and their seed, 
\ but the blessing of having faith counted for righte- 
I ousness, or of being justified as Abraham was justi- 
fied. What that blessing is, we see in verse 9. 
I *^ Bo then they which be of faith, are blessed with 
I 30 
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fikithful Abraham." None, then, are blessed vnib. 
faithful Abrafttam, but " they which be of faith.'* In 
verse 7, it is said, ** Ki^ow ye, therefore, that they 
which are of faith, the same are the children of 
AS>raham.'' Abraham, then, has no children sjnrit^ 
ually, but such as are of faith. Between him and 
his infants there was no spiritual connexion. 

3. My third observation is, that the covenant of 
AlMraham is not made with all believers. Indeed, it 
is strange that there should be a necessity to make 
such an observation. The Abrahamic covenant is 
00 evidently peculiar, that it is the most extravagant 
absurdity to suppose, that it is made with every be- 
liever in every age. Let us take a look at this cove- 
nant, as it is recorded in Qen. xii. 1. '^Now, the 
Lord had said unto Abram, Get thee out of thy 
country, and from thy kindred, and from thy father's 
house, unto a land that I will show thee : And I will 
make of thee a great nation, and I will bless thee, 
and make thy name great ; and thou shalt be a bless- 
ing. And I will bless them that bless thee, and curse 
him that curseth thee, and in thee shall all the fami- 
lies of the earth be blessed." Is it not absolute lu- 
nacy to suppose, that this covenant is made with all 
believers 1 Has God promised to every believer that 
he will make of him a great nation 1 Has Grod pro- 
nused to every believer that he will make his name 
great ? Is every believer to become as celebrated as 
Abraham? Has God promised to every believer, 
that the Messiah shall descend from him, or that in 
him all families of the earth shall be blessed 1 Every 
believer, indeed, is to be blessed according to that 
covenant ; but it is by having his faith, like Abra- 
ham's, counted for righteousness, not by becoming, 
like Abraham, the father of any of the faithful. 

Let us look again at Gen. xv. 5. " Look now to- 
ward heaven, and tell the stars, if thou be able to 
number them : and he said unto him. So shall thy 
seed be. And he believed in the Lord, and he 
counted it to him for righteousness. And he said 
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^ tinto bim, I am the Lord, that brotight thee out of Ur 

ji of the Cbaldees, to give thee this lancf to inherit it." 

^ Is every believer to have a posterity as numerous 

ji as the stars of heaven ? Is every believer to have 

^ the land of Canaan for his posterity 1 It is said 

,^ that every believer has a provision from GkuL This 

j[ is granted, but is that a fulfilling of this promise 1 

^^ This is Canaan ; and the whole earth, with the ex- 

1^ ception of that land, would not fulfil this promise. 
Every believer has a provision from God, but not in 
virtue erf this covenant, nor at all suitable to the 
inheritance here promised^ Abraham's posterity must 
have that land. No other believer has this promise, 

^ nor a promise at all corresponding to it. The most 

,| of the Lord's people have no Canaan on earth, though 

' everyone of them, with Abraham, is by faith heir of 

that better country typified by Canaan. 

1^ Let us read again Gren. xvii. 6. ** Neither shall 

JJ thy name any more be called Abram, but thy name^ 

r shall be Abraham ; for a father of many nations 

^^ have I made thee. And I will make thee exceeding 

^ fruitful, and I will make nations of thee, and kings 

* shall come out of thee. And I will establish my 
' covenant between me and thee, and thy seed after 
'^ thee in their generations, for an everlasting covenant, 
^ to be a God unto thee, and to thy seed after thee, 
^ And I will give unto thee, and to thy seed after thee^ 
i^ the land wherein thou art a stranger, all the land of 
^ Canaan, for an everlasting possession ; and I will be 
^ their God." Now, can any one think that this cove^ 
fj nant is made with every believer] Has every be- 
' liever a promise that kings shall descend from him 1 

• This covenant is indeed everlasting. It is everlast- 
^ tag to the carnal seed, first, as the covenant of roy*- 
^ alty was everlasting to the seed of David, and as the 
I covenant of the priesthood was everlasting to the seed 
^ of Phinehas. But in aD such promises there is a sfnrit 
H and a letter. The covenant of Abraham is everlast*!- 
I mg in the full sense of the word, for by it all Abra- 
i ham's spiritual s^ed ^ti^ blisisspd with him^ by havipg 
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their faith counted for righteousness to the end of the 
world. All believers in every age are blessed by this 
covenant ; but to them it is not promised as it was to 
Abraham, that (rod would be the God of their seed, 
for it does not secure that they shall have any oS» 
spring at all. This covenant secured to Abraham 
that he should have a seed, — that €rod would be the 
Qod of that seed. Had not Grod provided a seed 
both carnal and spiritual for Abraham, he would have 
broken this covenant. When (Sod promised to Phi- 
nehas, *^ And he shall have it, and his seed after him, 
even the covenant of an everlasting priesthood,'^ 
Numb. XXV. 13, a posterity is secured by this promise. 
But believers often have no posterity, therefore they 
cannot have the covenant of Abraham. Believers 
have their own place in that covenant, but that is to 
be blessed in the seed of Abraham, and like him, to 
have their faith counted for righteou^ess. The pro- 
mise to the seed is to Abraham's seed only — not to 
the seed of all believers. That Abraham's covenant 
is given to all believers, is not said here, nor any 
where else. Abraham's covenant is as peculiar to 
himself, as the covenant of royalty was to David, or 
the covenant of the priesthood to Phinehas. Even 
if the covenant of Abraham had promised, that every 
one of Abraham's posterity, by all his wives, to the 
end of the world, should be heirs of heaven, other be- 
lievers have no concern in it. What was promised to 
Abraham's seed, was not promised to their seed. 
That covenant constitutes all believers Abraham's 
seed, and secures to them an inheritance as such. But 
of their seed it says nothing. 

4. My fourth observation is, that the covenant of 
Abraham is not the new covenant, or the gospel. Dr. 
Wardlaw supposes that Gal. iii. 8^ establishes the 
identity of the Abrahamic covenant and the new co- 
venant so clearly, that it is a matter of surprise that 
any should doubt it. " And the Scripture, foresee- 
ing that Gk)d would justify the heathen through faitih 
preached before the gospel unto Abraham, sayings 
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In thee shall all natioas be blessed." But this does 
iH>t make Abraham's covenant the gospel. It preached 
the gospel by promising, that all nations should be 
blessed in Abraham. It might be said also of the 
Sinai covenant^ that it preached the gospel, because 
the giving of the law through a mediator was a figure 
of Christ. Every part of the legal dispensation 
preached the gospel, and still preaches the gospel, 
Rom. X. 4. Will Dr. Wardlaw say, that there was 
nothing in the covenant of Abraham but the gospel 1 
And that all its promises are promises of the gospel, 
to be fulfilled to every believer ? Is it a part of the 
gospel, that God will be a God to the seed of believ- 
ers, as he was to the seed of Abraham 1 Is this con- 
tained in the promise, ^^ In thee shall all nations be 
blessed V^ This is the declaration that is said to have 
peached the gospel to Abraham prophetically. But 
it says nothing to Dr. Wardlaw's purpose. Many 
things essential to Abraham's covenant, are not 
promised by the gospel to all believers. It is, then, 
only an abuse of words to <>all Abraham's covenant 
the gospel. 

5. My fifth observation is, that the promises of the 
covenant of Abraham, were not to his seed, either 
carnal or spiritual, exactly the same as to himself. God 
promised a numerous seed to Abraham. But this is 
not promised to his seed, either spiritual or carnal, indi- 
vidually. So far from this, the covenant of Abraham, 
did not secure to any individuul of his race, that he 
should have any descendants, except to Isaac and 
Jacob, to whom the covenant was expressly given. It 
would have been quite consistent with all the pro- 
mises of that covenant^ that any other individual 
should be childless ; nay, that the most righteous man 
of his race might either have no children, or reprobate 
children. By the covenant, Abraham must nave a 
succesfiaon of carnal and spiritual seed ; but this is not 
promised to his descendants. The race of any other 
righteous descendant of Abraham, except Isaac and 
Jacob, might have been totally cut off for their sins, 
30* 
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without any violation of Abraham's covenant. No 
Israelite, then, except Isaac and Jacob, had Abra- 
ham's covenant. This is a grand mistake in Ehr. 
Wardlaw. He supposes that every believer hats 
Abraham's covenant, whereas no othet man ever had it 
in all respects. Even Isaac and Jacob had it not in all 
respects. They were not the fathers of all who be- 
lieve, while in some respects the whole Jewish nation 
had the covenant of Abraham. Granting, then, that 
believers now have the covenant of Abraham, even as 
his own believing descendants had it till the coming 
of Christ, this does not give them any promise to their 
seed. If any man is a believer, God will be his Grod, 
according to the covenant of Abraham, or he is by 
faith one of the seed of Abraham ; but that he shall 
have a spiritual or a carnal seed, is not promised by 
that covenant. The covenant secures this to Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob only i for to these it was indi- 
vidually given. It is as absurd for a believer to claim 
the promises to Abraham, as to claim the crown of 
Great Britain. This is a point as clear as the light of 
heaven, and it overturns all the elaborate deductions 
that have been drawn from the Abrahamic covenant. 

6. My sixth observation is, that the promise, " I 
will be a God to thy seed," has a letter and a spirit. 
It is said, that in this promise God must be a^God to 
Abraham's seed, in the same sense in which he was 
a God to himself. I acknowledge, that from the 
words of the promise we could learn no distinction. 
But this is not absolutely necessary, and other Scrip- 
tures demand a distinction. Whether it has not an 
inferior sense in the letter, must be determined by the 
history of Abraham's descendants. Now, that it has 
an inferior sense in the letter, is one of the clearest 
things in the Old Testament. God is everywhere 
considered as the God of the whole Jewish nation, 
even in the worst periods of their history. This can- 
not imply that he was theii Gk)d, in tlie full sense in 
which he was the God of Abraham. 

Let us take a glance at a few passages that esta- 
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blish this distinction. Exod. xxix. 45, ^^ And I wiH 
dwell among the children of Israel, and will be their 
God." This is spoken of the whole Jewish nation, 
who never were, as a nation, the true people of God. 
It might be said that this is spoken with respect to 
them, as all in the New Testament churches are ad- 
dressed as saints, though there might be some who 
were not really such. But this is not an answer. 
All in the New Testament churches had given evi- 
dence that they were believers, though afterwards 
some of them turned out not to be such. But no 
such thing was ever supposed with respect to the 
Jews. They had their privileges, not by evidence of 
saintship, but by their birth. They were not only 
bom into the kingdom of Israel, but were not after- 
wards put away for unbelief. There never was a 
law given them, as it was to the churches of Christ, 
that none but saints should belong to the nation or 
church of Israel. In Exod. xxxii. 11, we read, " And 
Moses besought the Lord his God, and said. Lord, 
why doth thy wrath wax hot against thy people ?" — 
" Turn from thy fierce wrath, and repent of this evil 
against.^Ay jpcopic." — " And the Lord repented of the 
evil which he thought to do against Ai^jpeop/e." Here 
the worshippers of the golden calf are called God's 
people ; and the ground on which Moses pleads that 
God would not execute vengeance, is, that his pro- 
mise of their inheriting the land might not be violated. 

The same thing is evident from Lev. xxvi. 44, 
" And yet for all that, when they be in the land of 
their enemies, I will not cast them away, neither will 
abhor them, to destroy them utterly, and to break 
my covenant with them : for lam the Lord their God.^^ 
Even in Babylon he fulfilled his promise of being 
unto them the Lord their Grod, 

Agreeably to this, God is every where in the Old 
Testament considered as the husband of Israel ; and 
this relation is acknowledged even in her adulteries. 
Isaiah ill. 14, "Turn, O backsliding children, saith 
the Lord ; for I am married unto you." But it would 
be eadless to quote passages. Now, God. was the 
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husband of Israel only in the letter, which was ac- 
complished in Jesus becoming the husband of his 
Church. 

That the covenant of Abraham has a letter and 
a Spirit, is not a theory formed to serve a purpose, 
but is consonant to every part of the Old dispensa- 
tion, and is the only thing that can haTmonize it 
with the New. The temple was the house of Grod 
in the lett^ ; behevers are so in the spirit. To call 
any house the house of Grod, is as much below the 
sense which the same phrase has when it is applied 
to the Church of Christ, as to call the nation of Israel 
the people of God, is below the sense which that 
phrase has when applied to the spiritual Israel. Be- 
sides, there are many things spoken about the house 
of God in the letter, in terms that can only fully suit 
the spirit. ^M have surely built thee an house to 
dwell in, a settled place for thee to abide in for ever,** 
1 Kings viii. 13. The incongruity of supposing him, 
whom the heaven of heavens cannot contain, to dwell 
in a house as a settled habitation, is removed only by 
referring it to the spirit, or God as dwelling in the 
flesh. Christ's body is the only temple of which this 
is fully true. (Jod did not dwell in the temple built 
by Solomon for ever. But in the spirit, it is accom- 
plished in its utmost extent. Qod will dwell in the 
templ6 of Christ's body for ever. 

7. My seventh observation is, that when a promise 
has a letter and a spirit, it is fulfilled when it is ac- 
complished in either the letter or the sfinU It has 
two distinct accomplishments, and may be fulfilled in 
either, or in both. The Scriptures afford many ex- 
amples to justify this observation. When, then, it is 
said that both the temporal promises and the spiritual 
in the covenant of Abraham are to the same seed, all 
that can be admitted is, that the words of the cove- 
nant do not make the distinction. But the distinc- 
tion is seen in the history of the fulfilment of the pro- 
mises, and in the explanation of these promises. Paul, 
in his EfHstle to the Romans, clearly £^ows the dis- 
tinction between the two s^eds; and the histcvy 
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shows US that the nation in general enjoyed the tern* 
poral promises, but only few of them enjoyed the spi- 
ritual. Nothing can b^ clearer than this, and it is 
useless to reason with any who have so little spiritual 
discernment, as to think that all who enjoyed the 
earthly Canaan, were also heirs of the heavenly. The 
Pharisees and Sadducees enjoyed the earthly rest, 
while Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, were strangers in 
Canaan, and died not having received the promises. 

8. My eighth observation is, that circumcision nei- 
ther signed nor sealed the blessings of the covenant 
of Abraham, to the individuals to whom it was by di- 
vine appointment administered. ~ It did not imply that 
they who were circumcised were accounted the heirs 
of the promises) either temporal or spiritual. It was 
not applied to mark them individually as heirs of the 
promises. It did not imply this even to Isaac and Ja* 
cob, who are by name designated heirs with Abraham. 
Their interest in the promises was secured to them, 
by Gk)d's expressly giving them the covenant, but was 
not represented in their circumcision. Circumcision 
marked no character, and had an individual applica- 
tion to no man but Abraham himself. It was the 
token of this covenant ; and as a token or sign, no 
doubt applied to every promise in the covenant, but 
it did not designate the individuals circumcised as 
having a personal interest in these promises. The 
covenant promised a numerous seed to Abraham ; cir- 
cumcision, as the token of that covenant, must have 
been a sign of this. But it did not sign this to any 
other. Any other circumcised individual, except 
Isaac and Jacob, to whom the covenant was given by 
name, might have been childless. Circumcision did 
not import to any individual, that any portion of the 
numerous seed of Abraham should descend through 
him. The covenant promised that all nations should 
be blessed in Abraham, or that the Messiah should be 
his descendant. But circumcision was no sign to any 
other that the Messiah should descend from him,— 
even to Is^c and Jacob this promise was peculiarly 
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given, and not implied in their circumcision. From 
some of Abraham's race, the Messiah, according to 
the covenant, roust descend, and circumcision was a 
sign of this; but this was not signed by circumcision to 
any one of all his race. Much less could circumcision 
sign this to the strangers and slaves who were not of 
Abraham's posterity. The covenant promised Ca- 
naan to Abraham's descendants, but circumcision 
could be no sign of this to the strangers and slaves 
who enjoyed no inheritance in it. Indeed, even to 
Abraham's seed, it could not sign Canaan individu- 
ally. For upwards of four hundred years from the 
institution of circumcision, Abraham's posterity did 
not enjoy Canaan, and millions of infants died with- 
out having enjoyed iU To these, then, circumcision 
could not be a sign of their enjoyment of that land. 
If it is said, that though they did not possess it, they 
had a right to it, I re[dy, that they had no right to it 
more than possession, for God would not do wrong in 
depriving them of their right What was the ground 
of their right 1 Had they a promise or grant 1 They 
had not. The land was promised to the seed of Abra- 
ham by Jacob, but not to all of them. Had it been 
promised to them all, they must have all enjoyed it, 
for Grod does not break his promises. To Abraham, 
it was individually promised, as also to Isaac and Ja- 
cob ; and to them the promise was fulfilled in the 
spirit, as it was to many in the letter, who enjoyed 
not the promise in the spirit. They obtained the bet- 
ter country denoted by th^ promise of Canaan, and so, 
though they died not having received the promises, 
they died that they might receive them. When a pre- ' 
diction, or promise, has a letter and a spirit, it is ful- 
filled] when it is accomplished either in the letter or 
the spirit What sort of a right is a right to possess 
what is never designed to be given 1 A man may 
have a right to possess what he never possesses, but 
assuredly he will have no such right from OoA. Gtxl 
will not withhold any right : Abraham must have eif 
joyed what was promisede The promise of the land, 
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then, must in the letter have respected Abraham's 
posterity, while it was accomplished to himself in a 
higher sense. He died, not disappointed, but looking 
for the promise. As the promises in the Abrahamic 
covenant were all unconditional, they must have been 
fulfilled to every individual interested in them. 

But whatever may be said about the right of pos- 
sessing Canaan, with respect to those who did not 
possess it, the reply of Mr. Innes is abundantly suffi- 
cient. " Even this right to Canaan only belonged to 
one branch of Abraham's family, while circumcision 
was to be administered to all. To those who were 
subjected to it, then, it did not, as individuals seal 
temporal blessings. Again, no one will allege it 
sealed spiritual blessings to "every one to whom it was 
applied, as it was manifest, that many of those com- 
manded to receive it, had no interest in such bless- 
ings.'* 

Much stress has been laid on Rom. iv. 1 1, in which 
circumcision is called ^' a seal of the righteousness of 
the faith which Abraham had, yet being uncircum- 
cised." It is said that it was a seal of spiritual bless- 
ings. Undoubtedly it was a seal of spiritual bless- 
ings, but not a seal to the individuals who were cir- 
cumcised, that they were personally interested in these 
blessings. It seals the truth of the gospel, namely, 
that there is righteousness in the faith of Abraham, or 
that all who have Abraham's faith have righteous- 
ness. This is what is isealed when applied to Abra- 
ham ; this is what is sealed in every instance of its 
application. But it did not seal, even to Isaac and 
Jacob, that they bad this righteousness. It sealed the 
same truth when applied to Ishmael or Esau, or the 
slaves bought with money, as it did when applied to 
those who walked in the steps of Abraham's futh. It 
had no individual application to any man but Abraham 
himself. Words cannot more expressly assert, that 
the thing of which circumcision is a seal, is therighU^ 
ousness cf the faith of Abraham. H was not a seal to 
others that they possessed the faith of Abraham, Dr, 
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Wardlaw supposes that such a marked reference to 
Abraham, would be inconsistent with farther trial. 
But this is a strange observation from an experienced 
Christian, deeply conversant with the Bible and his 
own heart. Were we in the morning assured, by a 
voice from heaven, that God had accepted us, were 
Satan to be let loose upon us, and we left to ourselves, 
it would not secure us till the evening from all the 
horrors of despair. Had €rod forsaken Abraham for 
a moment, he might have doubted whether it was 
€kxl who had spoken to him in these transactions. 
Trial is not inconsistent with the utmost ussuraace 
that the Christian receives in this world. He may 
hold the truth this moment with the utmost assurance; 
let him be given into the hands of Saian to sift him, 
and he may doubt it the next Christ himself re*, 
ceived his Father^s testimony by a voice from hea- 
ven, before he entered on his temptations, yet they 
were not less a trial on that account. 

That circumcision was not intended to seal any 
^hing personally to those who received it, is clear from 
its being applied to those who have no interest in the 
covenant to which it was attached. For a full, clear, 
and satisfactory view of this argument, I refer to Mr. 
Innes, in his work entitled Eugenic and Epinetus. 
Dr. Wardlaw alludes to it, but he cannot be said even 
to have assailed it. Every position of Mr. Innes re- 
mains unshaken. Ishmael was circumcised, who 
was expressly excluded from the covenant. Abra- 
ham's slaves were commanded to be circumcised, 
without any reference to faith. " He that is born in 
thy house, and he that is bought with thy money, 
must needs be circumcised," Gen. xvii. IS. " And 
Abraham took Ishmael his son, and all that were born 
in his house, and all that were bought with his money, 
every male among the men of Abraham's house ; and 
circumcised the flesh of their foredkin in the self-same 
day, as God had said unto him," 23. Dr. Wardlaw 
supposes that submission on the part of the adult slaves 
must have been voluntary. But this is not necessary. 
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As a master, he had power to enforce obedience, and 
this commission authorized him. Abraham would 
have been justified in circumcising his slaves, had 
every one of them submitted with reluctance, or had 
endeavoured to resist. If, then, this is the law of 
baptism, it will justify the Spaniards in compelling the 
American Indians to be baptized. Nay^ it will make 
it the duty of every master of slaves to have them bap- 
tized, whether they have faith or not ; for Abraham 
was bound to circumcise every slave and every person 
in his house. Dr. WardlaW speaks of force as being 
a profanation nf a divine ordinance. To this Mr. 
Haldane's reply is quite in point. " If in Israel a beau* 
tiful woomn was taken captive, and an Israelite chose 
to marry her, it was the divine ertMnance that her hair 
and nails should be cut. Now, why should there be 
greater profaneness in cutting off the foreskin V* But 
this objection is founded on an entire mistake, as to 
the nature of the profanation of a divine ordinance. 
How is a divine ordinance profaned ? When it is not 
in all respects applied according to institution. It 
cannot be a [profanation of the ordinance of circumci* 
eion, to apply it to those to whom it is expressly en- 
joined. Had murderers and adulterers been included 
in the command to baptize, and to eat the Lohi's Sup- 
per, it would have been no profanation of divine ordi- 
nances more than to preach the gospel to isuch persons 
profanes the gospel. Does Dr. Wardlaw mean, that 
to force compliance to his appointments would be pro- 
fane in God 1 Ms^n has no right to use force with 
respect to divine appointments, because God has not 
given that authority. But God is a sovereign in all 
respects, and may in justice enforce obedience. Ac- 
cordingly, he commanded the Canaanites to be cut 
offi and all idolaters to be destroyed out of Israel. 
This is a grand distinction between the Jewish dis- 
pensation and the Christian. The subjects of Christ's 
kingdom are all voluntary. To baptize infants is to 
profkne baptism, because it applies the ordinance to 
Chose not appointed to receive it But to force davea 

SI 
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to receive circumcision is not a pro&nation, for Abrst*' 
ham's commission warranted force. 

But even although the submission to circumcision 
had not been voluntary on the part of the slaves ; is 
a voluntary submission all that is required for bap- 
tism 1 Is any man to be baptized who is willing to 
submit to the ordinance 1 Dr. Wardlaw endeavours 
to obtain some relief from the faithfulness of Abra- 
ham, in teaching his family. But whatever may be 
supposed as to his faithfulness and success in teaching 
his slaves, their circumcision is not grounded on this, 
but on their being his property, and in his house. 
The command will apply to one that had been bought 
on that day, or to the most profane scoffer, as well as 
to Eliezer of Damascus. But what an extravagant 
supposition, that every slave in Abraham's bouse had 
Abraham's faith ! And if they had not Abraham's 
faith, they were not such as had a right to baptism. 
If aU Abraham's household wer^ so well taught, 
Abraham was much more successful with his slaves 
than Jacob was with his sons. But we need not 
waste time in refuting a supposition that is altogether 
apocr3rphal. There is nothing said about the know- 
ledge or faith of Abraham's slaves ; and they >s¥ere 
commanded to be circumcised, not on account of their 
ffidth or knowledge, but on account of being the pro- 
perty of Abraham, 

The circumcision of the slaves, which destroys the 
system of our opponents, is not only consonant to 
our views, but appears as suitable as the circumcision 
of the natural seed of Abraham by Isaac and Jacob. 
It is one of the patterns of heayenly things. As na- 
tural birth gives a title to circumcision and the earthly 
inheritance, which was a figure of the title of aU 
who are bom of the Spirit, to enjoy the heavenly in- 
heritance ; so the circumcision of the slaves bought 
with money, represented that all who enter into 
Christ's kingdom are bought with his blood. The 
circumcision of the slaves is as instructive as the cir- 
cumcision of Isaac. He had a typical holiness, per- 
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fectly the same with the natural posterity of Abraham. 
The purpose of God in the circui))ci^on of both 
Abraham's posterity and of their slaves, was totally 
independent of personal character. 

Such a circumcision, then, could not imply, that 
the individuals had an interest in the spiritual pro« 
mises of the covenant. Indeed, the circumcision of 
slaves did not make them partakers even of the tem« 
poral promises. ** Servants,'* says Mr. Haldane, 
'^although circumcised, did not possess the privileges 
of the children of Abraham, nor were looked upon 
as the people of God. They had no share of the 
land, and there was no precept against selling them 
to another nation, when they would lose all privi- 
leges of Israel. This also manifestly appears {rocai 
manyxon^^iderations. In many of the laws, the dis- 
tinction heiweeB Israel, who were the Lord's servants, 
and the stranger, is stated. Thus they might lend 
on usury to a stranger, but not to their brother, Deut. 
xxiii. 20. They were not to eat what died of itself. 
They were to give it unto the stranger that was in 
their gates, that he might eat it, or they might sell it 
to an alien, and the reason given is, " For thou art 
an holy people unto the Lord thy God," Deut xiv. 21, 
They might also buy bondmen and bondmaids, not 
only of the heathen round about them, but of the 
children of the stranger that sojourned among them, 
but they could not keep an Israelite a bondman. Lev. 
XXV. 39 — 46. Thus it appears, that a person being 
circumcised, did not thereby become entitled to the 
privileges of the children of Abraham, or of God's 
peculiar people.*' The Shechemites also, as Mr, 
Haldane observes, were circumcised not only without 
evidence of faith, but even without a profession of it, 
which could not have been done with the approbation 
of Jacob, had it been unlawful. Here, then, persons 
are circumcised not only who had no evidence of 
being interested in the promises of the covenant, but 
who were shut out from its temporal promises moat 
^xptesAy. From the spiritual promised they wefO 
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excluded as long as they contiDued unbelievers, Iml 
from the temporal promises they were excluded f<»r 
ever. Persons, then, were circumcised who never 
could obtain an interest in some of the blessings <tf 
the covenant of which circumcision was the token. 
How absurd then to make this the law of baptism 1 

But that circumcision as a seal, had a personal re* 
ference to mfants, is impossible. Our opponents ge- 
nerally say, that circumcision was a seal of spiritual 
blessings; but the spiritual blessing of which it is 
•aid to be the seal, is the righteimsness ^ the faith cf 
Jibraham. Now, of this spiritual blessing infants do 
not partake. They do not possess the faith of Abra- 
ham« CircumcisioUy then, cannot seal what is not 
true. To all infants it is equally unsuita- 
MX AS A SEAL. None of them possess the faith of 
the righteousness of which circumcision was the seal. 
The argument, then, from circumcision tar the bap« 
tism of infants is utterly groundless. The former 
was applied to tl^ose who were manifestly destitute 
of an interest in the blessings of the covenant <rf 
Abraham. 

The spiritual or emblematical meaning of circum« 
cision, the change of the heart by the Holy Spirit, is also 
without personal reference to the circumcised infants^ 
Infants are circumcised in the flesh, but were not cir« 
cumcised in the heart. Fanaticism itself cannot sup- 
pose, that all the male infants of Israel, and of the 
daves of Israel, were renewed by the Holy Spirit be* 
fore the eighth day. The thing, therefore, that is 
shadowed by circumcision, is not to be found in the 
infants who were circumcised. In this it differs by 
the distance of heaven and earth from baptism. 

That circumcision had no personal reference to the 
individuals circumeised, is also evident from the fact, 
that when a stranger desired to eat the passover, all 
die males of his family must be circumcised. ^^ And 
when a stranger shall sojourn with thee, and will 
keep the passover to the Lord, let all his males be 
circumcised, and then let him come near and keep 
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it," Ex. xii. 43, Here there is no faith required in the 
person who desires to eat the passover, nor in his adult 
males, whether children or slaves, who are to be cir- 
cumcised as the condition of his eating the passover. 
The circumcision of his whole male family takes place 
as a matter of course. There is then no law that re*- 
quires even a profession of faith in the God of Israel, 
in order to entitle a stranger to eat the passover. 
There is no condition of either faith or character. 
And had he a thousand unbelieving children and 
slaves, he has a divine warrant to circumcise them. 

Our opponents are in the habit of insisting that 
baptism has cqme in the room of circumcision, or that 
it is the Christian circumcision. But this is the 
most groundless figment, for which there is no plausi* 
ble foundation in the word of God. Yet the thing is 
so generally received, that it is taken for granted as a 
first priiiciple. To overturn it, nothing more is neces- 
sary than to call for its proof. GoU. ii. 11, 12, is usu- 
ally appealed to as giving some countenance to the 
idea ; and Mr« Ewing is confident that, on any other 
principle, the apostle's reasoning is inconclusive, and 
even his language unintelligible. Now, it is very 
strange how this passage can be made to speak so 
decisively on this point. Let us heai* it speak for it- 
self ; " In whom also ye are circumcised with the cir- 
cumcision made without hands, in putting off the body 
of the sins of the flesh by the circumcision of Christ : 
Buried with him in baptism, wherein also ye are risen 
with him through the faith of the operation of Grod, 
who hath' raised him from the dead.'* This passage 
says not a word about the subject, either expressly cm: 
by implication. How, then, does Mr. Ewin^ extract 
his notion from it ? Why, by the help of a little ma- 
nagement. He represents the apostle assaying, "Be- 
ing buried with Christ by the warfifng of baptism, 
they are circmncised with the circumcision made with- 
out hands." Ah, Mr. Ewing, can your conscience 
allow you to put so profane a hand on the word of 
CM ? He that can take this liberty with the Scrip* 
51* 
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iurea, may prote or disprove any thing. Doe^ the 
apOBtle say, ^^ Being buried, ye are circumcised?* 
This makes the. apostle assert, that they were circum* 
ctaed with the circumcision made without hands, by 
bapti^n. But this is not the apostle's assertion. He 
asserts, that they were circumcised with the circun^ 
cision of Christ, in or by the putting off the body of 
the sins of the flesh by the circumcision of ClmsU 
What M said of b<aptism is something additional. By 
no torture are the words capable of Mr. Swing's gloss^ 
The apostle himself minutely explains how they were 
circumcised in Christ. It is a circumcision made 
without hands. It cannot, then, be baptism ; for it is 
not without hands. This circupicision consists in 
putting off the body of the sins of the flesh. The ex- 
ternal circumcision cut off a part of the flesh ; the 
drcumcisioQ without hands put^ off the body of the 
sins of the flesh. This is the circumcision of Christ, 
the other was the circumcision of the law. It is the 
oircumcision made without hands, the putting off the 
body of the sins of the flesh, that is here expressly 
called the circumcision of Christ. It is called the 
ckcumcision made without hands, to distinguish it 
from its type, the circumcision of the flesh: it is 
called the circumcision in which is put off the body 
of the sins of the flesh, to distinguish it from the iyipi- 
eal circumcision, which did not cut off sin but flesh : 
it is called the circumcision of Christ to distinguish it 
from the circumcision of Moses. No language can 
be more express, or less capable of perversion. The 
circumcision here spoken <rf, could not possibly be 
baptism ; because it is a circumcision which Chris- 
tians are not only said to have without any external 
operation, but which ftey have in Christ : " In uhom 
ye are circwncfeed." Christ himself performs the 
ckcumcision, aM we have it in him. 

This passage clfcarly shows us what came in the 
romaa of circumcision. The circumcision m^de with- 
om hands, camd in the room of the circumcision made 
with hands ; the putting off the body of the mjas of the 
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fleshy came in the room of the cutting off the foreskin; 
the cirQumcisi6n of Christ came in the room of the cir- 
cutncision of Moses. All Christians are circumcised 
in heart, as all Jewish males were circumcised in the 
flesh. The Christian ordinances do not come in the 
room of the Jewish ordinances. Were this the case, 
every Jewish ordinance is equally entitled to a substi- 
tute or successor. Circumcision has no peculiar right 
to a preference. Every Jewish ordinance signified 
spiritual things, as well as circumcision. They are 
all fulfilled in their emblematical meaning, not in 
corresponding ordinances. For any thing which we 
could learn from the Old Testament, there m^ht not 
have beeii any ritual ordinance in the New. 

Circumcision and baptism correspond in meaning. 
Th^y both relate to the renewal of the heart. The 
Ijord's Supper and the Passover have a resemblance 
still more close ; yet the one is not said to come in the 
room of the other. Christ himself has come in the 
room of the Passover ; for it is said, " Christ our Pass- 
over is sacrificed for us.'* The Lord's Supper is a 
feast of like nature, but with this fundamental differ- 
ence, which equally applies to baptism and circum- 
cision, it does not belong to the same persons. The 
Lord's Supper, as well as baptism, belongs solely to 
the true Israel of God ; the Passover belonged to the 
carnal Israel, without respect to their faith or cha- 
racter. The persons whom John drove from his bap- 
tism, had as good a right to all the Jewish ordinances 
as John the Baptist himself. The Scribes^ and Phari- 
«eei^ and Sadducees, with the whole unbelieving 
body of the Jewish nation, enjoyed all the ordinances 
of the Jewish diispensation, by as valid a title as the 
apostles of Christ Neither Jesus nor his apostles 
ever forbade this, nor made any observations on it as 
an impropriety. The ministrations of the priests were 
never objected to ; because they were carnal men, 
and rejected the Messiah when he manifested himself 
to Israel. This is the grand distinction between the 
Jewish ordinances^ and tlie ordinances of the chureli 
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of Christ. The former shadowed good things to come^ 
and were appointed for the nation in general, which 
had only a typical holiness ; the latter are appointed 
only for the true holy people, and take it for granted, 
that all who partake of them enjoy the thing figured 
by them. 

If baptism came in the room of circumcision, it 
would not have commenced till the other had ceased: 
nor would it have been applied to circumcised persons. 
Why did John l^aptize the circumcised Jews, before 
the manifestation of Christ 1 Why did Jesus baptize 
till after the end of the Jewish dispensation 1 But why 
shall we labour to overturn a mere figment? There is 
no need to establish, by arguments, that baptism did 
not come in the room of circumcision. Our opponents 
must prove that it did; and for this they have not the 
shadow of proof. They have the saying of divines, 
but this is the highest authority. It rests on no bet- 
ter evidence than the doctrine of the Pharisees for the 
washing of hands before meat. It is a tradition of the 
elders. Even if it did come in the room of circum- 
cision, this does not import that it must have the 
same subjects, or be regulated by the same laws. How 
far they agree, and how far they differ, must be learn- 
ed firom what is said of them respectively. It is impos- 
sible to ascertain, from general principles, how far 
likeness extends. ^ 

Our opponents found the right in the child on the 
faith of the immediate ancestor. But if the law of cir- 
cumcision is to regulate baptism, the posterity of a be- 
liever have a right to baptism, to the remotest genera- 
tions, if all their intermediate progenitors were athe-; 
ists. The child of a Jew must be circumcised with- 
out any respect to the faith of the parent. If, then, 
none but believers have a right to obtain baptism for 
their children, the law of circumcision does not ap« 
ply to it. Why then should it apply in any thing 
else? 

It is said, that if the children of believers are not 
baptized, the [Hrivileges of tb^ Jewish Church lu^ 
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greater than those of the Christian €hurch. As rea- 
sonably may this be said, if slaves are not baptized 
with their masters, and if we have not all an earthly 
Canaan. "We have no earthly inheritance like 
Israel," says Mr. Haldane, " nor are Christian ser- 
vants entirely exempted from work one day in seven, 
nor have we a sabbatic year, not a jubilee when our 
debts are discharged." As to parents and children, 
circumcision was no privilege at -all. Had circum- 
cision made the children of the Jews heirs either of 
Canaan or of heaven, it might be considered as a 
privilege, but it did neither. It was not enjoined, 
nor ever explained as a privilege to individuals. It 
was enjoined by the most severe penalty, even death. 
The females had no loss by the want of it. They 
enjoyed every spiritual privilege equally with the 
males; and the want of circumcision did not deprive 
them even of any temporal {privilege, which they 
would have enjoyed. It is true, ii^eed, that Paid 
says that there was much profit in circumcision, Rom. 
iii. 1, 2. But it is evident that this includes females, 
and refers to Israel as the circumcised nation. Cir« 
eumcision is here taken for the whole legal dispensa- 
tion to which it was attached. For the chief of these 
privileges was, "that to th^m were committed the 
(uracles of God, Now the females had this privilege 
equally with the males. It was then rather a privi^ 
lege to the females to be freed from this painful rite. 
Indeed, nothiug can more clearly prove that circum^ 
eision could not be a spiritued privilege,, than that the 
females were excluded. There never was a spiritual 
distinction between male and female. Circumcision 
was a part of that yoke, from which the spiritual Is- 
raelites were delivered by Christ. It is strange then, 
to hear Christians speairing of it as a spiritual privi* 
lege. It arises from the same spirit that in the apos« 
tolic age made both Jews and Gentiles so prone to 
return to the weak and beggarly elements. He must 
be a babe in Christ, who cannot see how much the 
privileges of the new dispensation exceed those of the 
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old, without takiQg into the account any ordinance in 
the room of circumcision. The Church of Israel 
had the circumcision of the flesh, — the church of the 
New Testament have the circumcision of the heart. 
Is not this an immeasurable Enlargement of privi- 
leges 1 The child of the Christian is perfectly, as to 
spiritual things, on the footing of the children of the 
Jews, for circumcision implied nothing to them indi- 
vidually. It did not mark them , as the children of 
God. The children of believers may be said, in one 
point of view, to have better privileges, for they have 
a clearer revelation. They possess the oracles of Grod 
in a much greater proportion than the Jews did. 
Circumcigian secured to the circumcised person no bless' 
mgy either temporal or spiritual : it wets enforced by the 
penalty of death : it was not ^joined on all Jewish 
children: it was not enjoined on believers in other na^ 
tkms: U could not then be a spiritual privilege to indi- 
viduals. The edification that it contained was as 
available to females, who were excluded from it, as 
to the males on whom it was enjoined. 

Nothing can more clearly prove that circumcision 
had no personal application to the circumcised indi* ' 
vidual, than ihe circumstance that this ordinance was 
inapplicable to females, — ^the one half of the seed of 
Israel. Had it been of any spiritual ' advantage, or 
had it been appointed to mark the character of those 
to whom it was applied, would females have been 
excluded. Were they not heirs of heaven equally 
with the males ? Had circumcision then been ap- 
pointed to designate the heirs of the everlasting inhe- 
ritance, it must have been extended ±o females. It 
is said, the Abrahamic covenant contained spiritual 
blessings : infants had its seal ; why, then, shall not 
infants have baptism ? I reply, the one half of Jew- 
ish infants had not the seal, which demonstrates that 
the seal had no personal application to the indivi- 
dual. . . 

It is said, that there is no better evidence that wo- 
man should eat the Lord's Sapper, than there is that 
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infants should be baptized. Now, were this true, 
what is the consequence ? Not that we should bap-* 
tize infants to be consistent in admitting females to 
eat the Lord's Supper ; but that females should be 
excluded from the Lord's Supper, as well as infants 
from baptism. This is the Popish argument to in-* 
dace Protestants to receive the traditions of the Ro^ 
mish Church. They tell us, " Ye have changed dip- 
ping into sprinkling by the authority of the church \ 
ye have no better authority for infant baptism itself: 
why then do ye not receive transubstantiation on the 
same authority ?" J[ always reply, that my brethren^ 
who practise infant baptism^ do not ground their 
practice on the authority of the church, but on their 
view of Scripture ; and that the argument is false, 
because it justifies one tradition by another. They 
tell us also, that we have no authority for the change 
of the Sabbath, but the authority of the church ; and 
some paedobaptists tell us, that we have no better au- 
thority for the Lord's day than for infant baptism. 
I give the ^ame reply to both. As soon as I am 
convinced that this is the case, I will give up the 
Lord's day. Much as I value that day, I will not 
receive a cargo of Romish trumpery 4n order to 
license me to retain it If the Lord's day has no 
better authority than the tradition of the church, 
or the arguments thai support infant baptism, let it 
fall. But this is not the case. The Sabbath rests 
on pillars as firm as those of creation, being appoint* 
ed before the entrance of sin, and grounded on rea- 
sons that are as lasting as the world. And the par- 
ticular day is ascertained in the New Testament, 
as the first day of the week, and the Lord's day. 
But 1 will not here enter into proof, because it 
has nothing to- do with this controversy. Even 
granting that it has no better proof than infant 
baptism, the latter is not relieved. In like man- 
ner, if there is no better ^authority for the eating 
of the Lord's Supper by females, than there is for 
infant baptism, both must fall together. 
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Bdt they who make this objection, must have vead 
the Scriptures with little reflection. That women 
did eat the Lord's Supper, there is the fullest and 
most direct evidence. *' And upon the first day of 
&e week, when the discipks came together to break 
bread," Acts xx. 7. Here it is said of the discipleB 
without any exception, that they came together to 
eat the Lord's Supper. If then, women are disci- 
ples as well as men, there is here the most direct 
evidence that they ate the Lord's Supper. Paul de- 
livered the Lord's Supper with the rest of the ordi- 
nances to the church at Corinth, without exception, 
1 Cor. ii. 23 ; if then there were females in the 
church, they are included equally with the males. 
That females were members of the churches, is dear 
from the same chapter : for Paul speaks of a regula- 
tion with respect to them. Besides, from the whole 
aceount, it is evident that all in the church are equal- 
ly concerned in eating the supper : ** When ye come 
together, therefore, into one place, this is not to eat 
the Lord's Supper." This shows that the primary 
intention of their meetings* was to eat the supper ; 
and that they partook of it without exception. The 
word transMted ^man also in the directions, verses 
28 — 34, includes both male and female. Besides, it 
is expressly said, that under this dispensation, there 
is neither male nor female. 

But though I have shown that there is direct proof 
that women ate the Lord's Supper, I do not consider 
tiiat this is necessary. Had I kio other evidence than 
that they were baptized, I would consid^ this per- 
fectly sufficient, if no restriction were given in any 
other part of Scripture. I do nOt object to inference. 
On the contrary, I receive what is made out by in- 
ference, just as I receive the most direct statement. 
But an inference is not a gu^s, or conjecture^ or pro- 
bability, or conceit, drawn at random. It must be 
Ae necessary result of the principle from which it is 
deduced. If it is not, it should not be dignified with 
the name of inference. The person who is admitted 
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to one ordinance of a church, is admitted to all if 
there is no limitation. Indeed^ the person who is ad- 
mitted into a church, must have all the ordinances of 
the church, if there is no limitation. Is it not for these 
ordinances tliat a church exists ? But are we for this 
reason fo infer, that as infants under the Jewish dis- 
pensation received circumcision, a rite that supposed 
no character in the person circumcised, they should 
under the Christian dispensation receive baptism, 
which supposes that all baptized persons are washed 
from sin through the belief of the truth? In giving the 
Lord's Supper, had any directions been added that 
confined it to males, as the commission confines bap- 
tism to believers, then no inference could establish 
the right of females. There is not the smallest simi- 
larity between the cases. 

It is often said that the Jewish Church was the 
same with the Christian. There is just such a por- 
tion of truth in this assertion, as to enable it to im- 
pose on the ignorant. But with respect to every 
thing which can concern this argument, it is mani- 
festly false. Is the church that rejected the great 
body of the Jewish church, the same with the church 
which, by God's own appointment, contained those 
that were rejected? Was the church into which its 
members were born, the same with the church 
whose members must be born from above, — ^born, 
not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the 
will of man, but of God ? Was the church that ad- 
mitted any stranger to its passover, without any con- 
dition of faith or character, merely on complying 
with a certain regulation that gave circumcision to 
their males, without any condition of faith or cha- 
racter, the same with the church that requires faith 
and true holiness in all who enjoy its ordinances ? 
Was the church that contained the Scribes, and 
Pharisees, and Sadducees, — the most cruel, deter- 
mined, open and malignant enemies of €hrist, — t}ie 
same with that church into which such persons could 
not enter without a spiritual birth ? The church of 
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Israel was the nation of Israel, and as a whole could 
no more be called the church of Christy in the sense 
of that phrase in the New Testament, than the na- 
tion of England can be called the church of Christ* 
It is said that a similar corruption has taken place 
in the church of Christ But this observation pro- 
ceeds on a fundamental mistake. The very consti- 
tution of the Jewish church recognized the member- 
ship of carnal persons. It did not mlake the distinc- 
tion between those born after the flesh, and those 
born after the Spirit. There was no law to exclude 
the Pharisees, or even the Sadducees, from the Jew- 
ish Church. Their doctrines and practices ^were 
condemned by the Old Testament ; but it was no 
corruption of the constitution of the Church to con« 
tain them. On the other hand, the constitution of 
the churches of Christ rejects such persons, and pro- 
vides for their expulsion. It is a corruption of the 
church that receives or retains them. The distinc- 
tion between the two cases is as wide as the distance 
between earth and heaven. 

As to the ordinances of the Jewish Church, they 
are all abolbhed. Christ himself, when on earth, 
could not be a priest in it, but he is the only priest 
of the Christian Church. " For the priesthood being 
changed, there js cfiade of necessity a change also of 
the law." Whatever unity may hie supposed to be 
in the Jewish Church and the church of the New 
Testament, it does not consist in sameness of mem- 
bers, or of ordinances. The one, by its constitution, 
included carnal members ; the oilier, by its constitu- 
tion, admits spiritual members only. This, then, is 
the only point of view in which the subject can have 
any reference to the controversy on baptism. This 
difference existing, no number of points of coincid- 
ence can avail our opponents. 

The Church of Israel was the tjrpe of the church 
of the New Testament, containing no doubt the bo- 
dy of the people of God at that time on the earthy 
and in this pobit of view, may be called the same* 
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Both are called the kingdom of Gk)d, and both were 
such, but in a different sense. The one was a king- 
dom of this world ; the other is a kingdom not of 
this world. God's kingdom of Israel contained ma- 
ny who did not belong to his spiritual kingdom ; 
and some belonged to his spiritual kingdom, who did 
not belong to the typical kingdom. All the believ* 
ers belong to the church of Christ, but all believers 
did not belong to the church of Israel. 

As the church of Israel was the church of God, 
typical of his true church, and containing in every 
successive age a remnant of the spiritual seed of 
Abraham, according to the election of grace, the 
New Testament Church is spoken of in the Old un- 
der the figure of Israel, Zion, Jerusalem, God's holy 
mountain; the tabernacle of David, &c. &c. This 
cannot possibly apply literally, and is explained by 
the apostles as referring to the calling of the Gen- 
tiles. In like manner, the book of Revelation speaks 
of measuring the temple. The reality is spoken of 
under the name of that which was its type. The 
restoration of the Jews, also, is spoken of as are- 
union into their own olive-tree. A correct view of 
this peculiarity is of great importance, and I perceive 
that it is very much misunderstood by our oppo- 
nents ; but as it has no concern with this controver 
sy, I will not enter on any discussion foreign to my 
subject. As to this controversy, I care not what 
sameness our opponents may pretend 1o find between 
the church of Israel and the church of Christ, as long 
as they are different in members and ordinances. 

9. My ninth observation is, that baptism is not the 
seal of the New Covenant That baptism and the 
Lord's Supper are seals of the covenant, is a doctrine 
so common, and a phraseology so established, that it 
is received without question as a first principle. 
They who measure truth by the attainments of our 
ancestors, look upon the questioning of this dogma as 
a kind of impiety and heresy ; and even the modem 
Independents, who have professed to be guided solely 
by the Bible, have very generally continued to speak 
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in the same language. While I highly respeet and 
value the ancient writers who speak in this manner, 
I strongly protest against it as unscriptural, and as 
laying a foundation for receiving other things on the 
authority of man. Let our ancestors have all the 
esteem and gratitude to which they are entitled, — but 
that esteem is much misplaced, if it leads us to follow 
them in any thing in which they have not followed 
Christ. In many things their attainments were great, 
and their writings are worthy of the most careful 
study. But in some things they were mistaken, and 
reverence for them ought not to induce us to receive 
their errors. It is disgraceful to Christians, that they 
continue to hold the errors of their worthy ancestors, 
and to feel a reverence for the unscriptural phraseolo- 
gy of ancient divines, similar to that of the Pharisees 
for the traditions of the Elders. Is there any Jewish 
tradition more void of scriptural authority, than that 
which designates baptism and the Lord's Supper seals 
of the New Covenant? There is not in the New 
Testament any single portion that can bear such a 
meaning* And what can the wisest of men know 
about these things, but what Grod has told us ? He 
has not said that baptism is a seal. Circumcision 
was a seal of the righteousness of the faith of Abra- 
ham. This was God's seal to that truth, till the letter 
was abolished. The spirit of the truth is the seal, 
and the circumcision of the heart by him is the thing 
signified by circumcision in the flesh. The circum- 
cised nation was typical of the church of Christ, for 
the Apostle says, ^^we are the circumcision, which 
%vorship God in the spirit;" and "circumcision is 
that of the heart, in the spirit, and not in the letter.'* 
The circumcision of the Jews was the letter, of which 
the circumcision of the heart in Christians is the spirit 
The Christian, then, has' a more exalted seal than cir- 
cumcision. He has the Spirit of God^ " whereby he 
is sealed unto the day of redemption^" Ephes. iv. 30. 
When sinners believe in Christ, they are sealed with 
that Holy Spirit of promise, which is ** the earnest 
of their inheritance until the redemption of the pur^ 
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chased possession,'' Eph. i. 13. The seal, then, that 
comes in the room of circumcision, is the seal of the 
Spirit Circumcision sealed ^God's truth to Abra- 
ham, and all who ever shall have the faith of Abra- 
ham, It was applied to the typical nation without 
respect to character, but the seal of the Spirit is ap- 
plied to none btit believers, and to believers of all 
nations as well as Jews. When the Holy Spirit him- 
self, in the heart of the believer, is the seal of God's 
truth, there is no need of any other^eal. Baptism 
represents the belief of the truth in a figure, and takes 
it for granted that they are believers to whom it is 
applied — ^but it is no seal of this. They may appear 
to be Christians to-day, and therefore ought to be bap- 
tized ; to-morrow they may prove the contrary, and 
therefore they- cannot have been sealed by baptism. 
He that is once sealed by the Spirit, is secured to 
eternity. 

10. My last observation is, that to place the 
grounds of infant baptism on the Abrahatnic cove- 
nant, is to make intelligent obedience impossible to 
tlie most of Christians. If no believer can know 
what the Lord requires in this matter, till he under- 
derstands the covenant of Abraham, very many could 
not act at all. Can any man think that God would 
leave the grounds of this duty so enveloped in dark- 
ness ? When the most illiterate heathen, the most 
ignorant savage, believes the gospel, five minutes 
will be enough to prove to him the duty of being 
baptized as a believer. But if he has children, when 
will he be able to baptize them by his knowledge of 
the covenant of Abraham ? The most acute writers, 
who have been all their lives engaged in the study of it, 
and in defence of infant baptism from it, are not able 
to keep themselves from speaking in many things 
like children. And after all their striving, they have 
not been able to make out a consistent scheme. It is 
only the prejudices of the public, which are univer- 
sally and strongly in their favour, that screen them 
from the ridicule of the most childish trifling* Many 
32* 
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of themselves, after wasting perhaps a quarter of jr 
century in adjusting a scheme, are obliged to tear it 
down with their own hands. In my ignorance, I 
made the attempt, as well as others ; but I must either 
give up the Bible, or give up infant baptism. Ify 
then, it is so difficult a thing, to make out a plausible 
caise in defence of infant baptism from the Abrahamia 
covenant, even with all the advantages that constant 
study affords, what must be the situation of the- 
newly converted pagan ? Has God left him in such 
a condition that he cannot know whether he ought to- 
baptize his children, till he can penetrate the deep 
recesses of the covenant of Abraham ? Mr. Ewing^ 
complains that many persons go over from the Inde- 
pendent churches to the Baptists, before they are- 
thoroughly acquainted with the subject. Now this 
may bp true, if he means that they are not able to 
discuss with him the popping system, or the Abra- 
hamic covenant. But it is not true, as respects the 
knowledge of the scriptural grounds for that ordi- 
nance. Five minutes are. sufficient to convince any 
man, who is open to conviction, and who comes to the 
Scriptures like a little child.^ I h^ve written a large 
book to prove what I believe might be dearly pointed 
out in a few minutes, if all the disciples of Christ had 
in all things the teachableness of a little child. Every 
believer must be as a little child ; he cannot receive 
the truth but as a little child. But it is only with 
respect to the truth itself, that all Christians are of 
this character. With respect to any thing in which 
we are not taught by the Spirit, we are aaunteach- 
able and perverse as the world. Christ's institutions,, 
therefore, it is much to be lamented, are despised and 
cforrupted, even by his own children. How soon 
was the Lord's Supper corrupted by the church at 
Corinth ! And by our long sojourning in Babylon, 
we have been so accustomed to speak her language,, 
that we have in a great measure corrupted our own., 
Babylonish words, Babylonish accent, Babylonisb 
rites^ may still be discovered in the School of Christ. 
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It is well if ever we fully recover the language of 
Jerusalem. 

There is not one of all the ordinances of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, that has been left untouched by the 
wisdom of man. Some of them have been abandoned 
as worn out by time : others of them have been en- 
tirely new-modelled, so that not a feature of them 
remains as it came from his Lord : and many things 
have been added, of which no vestige is found in 
the word of God. Baptism has been changed both 
in its form, and in its subjects ; and it is lamentable 
to observe, with What perverseness even Christians 
cling to the innovations. In this we see remarkably 
fulfilled what our Lord charges on the Pharisees. 
The commandment of God requires children to sup- 
port their parents when destitute, bwt the Pharisees 
delivered men from this commandment by substi- 
tuting something for it. ^^ Tlius,'* says Christ, 
** have ye made the commandment of God of none 
efifect by your tradition," Matt. xv. 6, Now, the 
like has taken place with respect to baptism. The 
ordinance that Jesus appointed was an immersion in 
water, as a figure of the death, burial, and resurrec- 
tion of Christ, and of the believer with him. The 
wisdom of man has changed immersion into pouring, 
or sprinkling a little water qn the face, without any 
reference to death, burial, and resurrection. This 
is the substitute for the Lord's commandment Is^ 
not this the very thing that Christ charges on the 
Pharisees ? The Pharisees told their disciples that 
the corban or gift would be a substitute for obeying 
the commandment of God; and we are told, that 
though immersion was the original modeof baptism, 
ytt pouring or sprinkling vfiW answer the same end, 
and be sufficient for baptism. Others whose princi- 
ples will not allow them the use of this antichristian 
liberty, do still greater violence to the Scriptures, by 
forcing them to speak what they wish. Ah, my fel- 
low Christians, why will ye follow the Pharisees in 
making void the commandment of God ? 

In like manner^ the invention of man in bapt? 
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infants has totally set aside the ordinance of God. 
Jesus commands believers to be baptized ; but since 
men have introduced infant baptism, Christ's baptism 
is not kno^n, so far as the other extends. The bap- 
tizing of persons in infancy is made to stand as a sub- 
stitute for the baptism of believers, which Christ ap- 
pointed. Christ's ordinance, then, has been totally 
abolished, and a human invention both in mode and 
subjects has taken its name. So true it is that every 
invention of roan in the things of God, has a tendency 
to supplant some part of divine truth. 

Thus have we seen, from the most impartial ex- 
amination, that infent baptism has not in the word of 
Grod an inch of solid ground on which to stand. The 
apostolic commission commands the baptism of be- 
lievers, and of believers only. No lawful interpre- 
tation can introduce infants into that commission, or 
give authority to dispense with the baptizing of be- 
lievers. No instance of the baptism of an infant is 
to be found among the documents of the apostolic 
practice. A child may perceive the insuflSciency of 
file argument from the households. The Abrahamic 
covenant has no bearing on this subject. Baptism^ I 
have shown to be immersion, by a strength of evi- 
dence, that no true scholar — no sound critic — will 
ever attempt to overturn. Let the children of God 
renounce the traditions of men ; let them submit with 
humility and with gratitude to the ordinance of 
Christ. In the keeping of his commandments, there 
ia a great reward. " He that hath my command- 
ments, and keepeth them, he it is that loveth me, and 
I will love him, and will manifest myself unto him. 
This is the love of God, that ye keep his command- 
ments. — ^Why call ye me, Lord, Lord, and do not 
the things that I say ?" 
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EXAMINATION. 



The celebrity of the writer, not the force of his argu- 
ments, induces me to notice distinctly, but briefly, the 
enoneous statements of Dr. Dwight, on the subject of 
baptism. They occur in the volu raes, entitled * * Theology, " 
which have obtained an extensive circulation in this coun- 
try ; but, in remarking upon them, so far am I from any 
desire to detract from the general merits of the publication, 
that I hail its appearance, and rejoice in its popularity. 

The discourses in question f comprehend a view of the 
reality and intention of baptism — the objections against 
infant baptism — the direct arguments in its favour — the 
subjects — and the mode of its administration. 

In the first of these* Sermons, there are many just and 
important sentiments, and only one passage that requires 
particular animadversion. The Doctor states, that " when 
children die in infancy, and are scripturally dedicated to 
God in baptism, there is much, and very consoling reason 
furnished, to believe that they are accepted beyond the 
grave." He further says, "there is, I think, reason to 
hope well concerning other children, dying in infancy ; 
but there i^ certamly peculiar reasons for christian parents 
to entertain strong consolation with regard to their oflf- 
spring." 

Will it be believed, that the only passages Dr. Dwight 
adduces, in support of his theory, are in direct opposition 
to it 7 Yet such is the fact ; and how so sensible a divine 
could have been betrayed into such an inconsistency, seems 
really inescplicable ; unless it be imputed to the grossest 
prejudice. He quotes from Matt xxi. 16. " Out of the 
mouth of babes and sucklings, thou hast perfected praise ;" 
which is our Saviour's appUcation of the prophecy in the 
viiith Psalm, to the circumstance of the children in the 
temple, crying "Hosannahtothe Son of David." . What 
application have these passages to the baptism of infants, 
or to their dying in infancy f Dr. Dwight, indeed, ha» 
attempted to excite in his reader's mind the idea that there 
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is some releyancy, by insinuating that '^ it is, perhaps, im* 
proper to say, that praise is perfected'on this sideof heaven.'' 
How can it be improper to say so when Christ has himself 
declared, that it was the case^-^'that, in whatever sense the 
term is to be understood, it was perfected in the celebra- 
tions of the children in the temple 1 Besides, whether 
perfected in heaven or on earth, were these exulting chil- 
dren infaniSj and were they the baptized of&pring of he- 
lUmng parents ? Dr. Dwight also adduces — '' Suffer the 
little children to come unto me^ and forbid them not, for of 
such is the kingdom of heaven." Did they come to be 
baptized % Surely not, but to be " blessed.^* Were these 
little children the ofi&pring of believing parents — and is 
the language exclusive in its meaning, or discriminating 
in its terms ? Were they not a promiscuous assemblage % 
And admitting that the words are applicable to the state 
beyond the grave, do they not comprehend all children — 
children as 5ttcA-— children of every class % — The only 
other citation is^ " The promise is to you and to your chil- 
dren;" and the conmient is sufficiently curious — " If this 
promise is extended in any sense to those who die in infan- 
cy , and conveys to them any blessings^ they must be found 
beyond the grave." Whether any one ever thought of so 
extending it, or whether the Doctor intended his doubt to 
be taken for proof, we cannot tell ^ in either case, the state- 
ment does not merit a formal renitation. Where then is 
the ^^ peculiar reason,^ for the exclusive consolation which 
christian parents may, it is supposed, entertain ? And 
why, if baptism is to confer the heavenly glory, is there 
reason to " hope weir of " other children T — Really, the 
confusion that pervades this whole psuragraph, is such, 
that had it been found in the Work of a JjudUcious and sen- 
sible divine of a distant age and another language, few 
critics would have hesitated in pronoundng, from intrinsic 
evidence^ upon its spuriousness 1 

The next discourse relates to the proper subjects of bap- 
tism; these are, it is said, "all those wlu) believe in Christy 
and publicly profess their faith in him,^' and " the inDBint 
children of believers -P the latter doctrine^ it is added, has 
been extensively disputed and denied ; Dr. D. therefore 
proposes to state, and answer the objections against it I 
shall not now inquiry whether he has omitted to mention 
axgr of the objectionfl^ but examine bis replies to those 
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which he has iotroduced. For the sa^e both of brevity and 
perspicuity, I shall adopt a methodical arrangement of the 
objections, the Doctor's answar, and my own reply. 

Obj. I. '* It is stated by the opposers of this doctrine 
(Infant Baptism,) that it is not enjoined by any express 
declaration in the Scriptures." 

Dt, lys Answer, There are many duties incumbent 
on us which are neither expressly commanded n<x declared 
in Scripture. The principle on which the objection is foun- 
ded is, " nothing is our duty which is not thus commanded 
or declared in the Scriptures.'' According to this, women 
are imder no obligation to celebrate the Lord's Supper — 
parents to pray for their children — mankind to observe the 
Sabbath — rulers to defend the country, or to punish crime. 
It is impossible the Scriptures should specify all the doO' 
trines and duties necessary to be believed and practised. 

Reply. Dr. Dwight has confounded in his argument, 
the olmous distinction between a positive duty and a 
moral obligation. A moral duty is comnumdedy because 
it is right ; a positive institute is only rights because it is 
commanded. All moral duties arise out of general prin- 
ciples ; the principles being given, the diversified applica^ 
tion of those principles does not require to be stated in 
detail. For instance ] the kind offices of the good Samari- 
tan were not performed from obedience to any specific 
command^ but his sympathies being excited by distress, 
his duty arose out of the principle involved in the general 
precept, ** Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself" On 
the other hand, all positive institutions are founded on ex» 
press ScripUiral directions; so that the (^ligation to 
observe them can be traced to no other source than simply 
the expression of the divine will Consider for a moment 
the flexibility of Dr. Dwight's argximent, and how a fto- 
testant would be annoyed by it were it in the hands of a 
Papist. The latter would require nothing more of Ihs 
Protestant antagonist, than the admission of a principle 
which should confound this distinction. Once admit the 
inferential reasoning with regard to positive institutes^ 
which is legitimate as applied to moral duties, and you 
open a door wide enough to admit all the mummeries of 
Popery. 

Obj. 2. '' There is no certain example of infant bap- 
tism in the Scriptures." 

Dr, If$ Answer. There is no instance in which it is 
33 
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declared in ao many terms that infants were bapfi^OBd.*-*-' 
Tiiere are instances in which the fact is in?olved >-Ao«f^ 
and household denote children. 

Riplf, If according to the doctor's concessioD, there 
is no instance in which it is declared infants were baptiz- 
ed, the objection is valid ; for of course there could be, by 
his own showing, no example of infant baptism. If it 
were even involvedj there is still no example ; it is only 
infi^encej and an inference whieh has nothing to sustain 
It ; for that house and household necessarily denote chil- 
dren we deny, both on critical and historical grounds. 

OM. 8. ^ Children cannot be the subjects of faith ; 
and toith iea necessary qualification for baptism." 

Dr. Us Answer, John the Baptist was filled with the 
Holy Ghost from the womb ; and was " unquestionaUy a 
subject of faiih in such a manner^ that, hod he died in inr 
fancf he would certainly have been received to heaven. 

Reply. The doctor has confounded the distinction be- 
tween faith and holiness. An infant may be sanctified 
from the womb, but cannot believe. The remark there- 
fore, amounts to nothing, as directed against the principle 
which requires faith^ not holiness^ as prerequisite to bap- 
tism. 

Obj. 4. '' Infants cannot make a profession of &ith; and 
such a profession is a necessary qualification for baptism." 

Dr. Ds. Answer. That a profession of faith is neces' 
sary in all instances cannot be proved. Cornelius and 
they that were with him made no such profession, and 
none was demanded by Peter, Acts zi. 

Ueply. Of the persons in question it is said that thfiy 
spake with tongueSy and magnified God. The Doct(Mr has 
not informed us how those who spake with tongues, and 
magnified God, were silent and passive recipients of bap- 
tism 1 Suppose, however, it were proved that a profession 
of faith was not demanded, did the apostles dispense with 
the possession of that principle 1 It is for the possession of 
faith we contend, and for the evidence of that possession. 
The objectiwi is not fairly stated : we demand either pro- 
fession or evidence in all cases ; the latter is generally 
^ven by means of the former, as well as by the general 
conduct of the individual. But infants are incapable 
either of professing or giving evidence of that of which 
they ctinnot be the subjects. 

ObJ. 5. ^ Persons baptized in infancy prove that they 
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Krere improper candidates for this ordinance by the future 
degeneracy of their conduct." 

Dr, Ds Answer. The real amount of this objecticm 
isy that no persons can be proper subjects of baptism, to 
the human eye, who, after their reception of this sacra- 
ment, prove themselves to be unrenewed. The objection 
fails because it proves too much. If we are required to 
baptize none but those who are regenerated, it is necea^ary 
we should know whether the candidates are regeneraJted 
or not. 

Reply. It is necessary that we should have satisfactory 
evidence of the regeneration of the candidate for baptism 
prior to the performance of the rite ; to A;n<w what is the 
state of the heart is the exclusive prerogative of Deity, 
With respect to those who have arrived at the period of 
personal responsibility evidences may be obtained, accord- 
ing to our Saviour's declaration, " By their fruits ye shall 
know them :" they are capacitated to repent, cmd to " bring 
forth fruits meet for repentance." But what can be said 
of unconscious infants, who are altogether incapable of 
supplying evidence of any kind that they are the proper 
subjects of baptism, if the sanctiiication of their incipient 
powers be a prerequisite to the administration of this ordi- 
nance % They are heirs of a depraved nature ; and what 
evidence can any one give that he is or ever will be the 
subject of that grace which alone can sanctify the soul % 
That all are not renewed in infancy is lamentably evinced 
by the subsequent lives of thousands with regard to whom 
the symbolical representation of their regenerate state is 
awfully prematura That some may be sanctified from 
the womb we do not question ; but we possess no means 
of distinguishing between them and others ; the difference, 
wide as it is, can only be evident tcT him in whose pur- 
poses of sovereign mercy they are included. This, how- 
ever, is not the condition of adults, who are both capable 
of professing their faith in Christ, and of proving the 
genuineness of their jMrofession by the purity of their con- 
duct. That these signs may, in some instances, be coun- 
terfeited is nothing to the purpose. In fact, Dr. Dwight 
has confounded the distinction between being misled by 
false evidence^ and acting without any evidence at allj-^ 
A jury may be deceived, and often have been, by false and 
perjured witnesses ; but who would thence infpr the safety 
of cpodepaning men without evidence ? The application 
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of the principle of Dr. Dwight^s argument to judicial 
proceedings will at once illustrate its fallacy^ It would 
be a singular position, indeed, that the absence of all em- 
dence is a sufficient ground of action. The question, 
therefore, returns,-^ Would the apostles have baptized any 
one toithout even the slightest evidence that the candidate 
was the subject of that moral transformation which the 
rite of baptism was designed to symbolize ? Let our op* 
ponents seriously consider and ccmdidly answer this ques- 
tion. 

Obj. 6. "All baptized persons are, by that class of 
Christians to whom I have attached myself, considered £i8 
members of the Christian church ; yet those who are bap- 
tized in infancy are not treated as if they possessed this 
character. Particularly they are not admitted to the sa- 
cramental supper, nor made subjects of ecclesiastical disci^ 
pUne." 

Dr. Us Answer. The conduct and opinions of those 
with whom I am connected are, in a greater or less de- 
gree, erroneous and indefensible. If baptized infants are 
members of the Christian church, we are bound to deter- 
mine and declare the nature and extent of their memb^« 
ship. That they are members of the church I believe. — 
All persons are baptized not in but into the name of the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit ; that is, they are 
introduced into the family of God, and are called godly^ 
ekristianSj spiritual^ sons and daughters of God, and chU-^ 
dren of Godj throughout the Scriptures. All persons 
baptized, therefore, are members of the Christian church. 
Still they are not members in the sense commonly in- 
tended by the term. The word church has various sig- 
nifications; denoting the invisible kingdom of Christ, 
consisting of all who are sanctified — the visible kingdom 
consisting of all who have publicly professed religion, 
and their baptized oflfepring — any body of christians, hold- 
ing the same doctrines, and united in the same worship 
and discipline — and christians who worship together in 
the same place. Hence, when persons baptized in infancy, 
are said to be members of the church, the word cannot be 
used in all these senses, and therefore something beside 
baptism, or a profession of religion, is necessary to oonsti- 
tute a membership of any particular church. When per* 
sons are dismissed from one church to another, they are 
not members of any particulsir church till they have uni- 
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ted to the other church in form. A minister, by his ordi« 
nation, is constituted not a minister of a particulcur church, 
but of the christian church at large: hence, a person 
may be a member of the church at large, and not a mem* 
her of a particular church. When the eunuch was bap- 
tized, he became a member of the church general only, 
not of a particular church. Thus persons baptized in in- 
fancy, are members of the ckwrch ef Christy that is, of 
the ckurch general. Baptism renders any person capable 
of membership in a particular church, if he is disposed, 
and otherwise prepared; but neither this, nor his profes- 
sion of religion will constitute him such a member ; this 
is to be done only by means of a covenant between him 
and the church. Persons baptized in infancy, are baptiz- 
ed on the ground of that profession of religion which 
their pcurents have made— whenever they themselves 
make the same profession, they become entitled to com- 
munion at the sacramental table. I have therefore shown, 
that a profession of religion is necessary to constitute us 
members of the church of Christ, and that what may be 
called a church covenant is indispensable to constitute us 
members of particular ohurches. 

Reply. At the very outset of this statement, our oppo- 
nent is guilty.of the most glaring sophism. He dexter- 
ously changes the term, baptized infants^ to persons, add* 
ing, they are introduced into the family of Gk>d, and 
are called godly, chri£ftians, spiritual, sons and daughters 
of God, and children of God. But who are so introduced, 
and so called ^ Baptized infants, or persons f Dn 
Dwight himself, at the conclusion of the passage, denies 
that the former are introduced into the family of God, for 
he declares, that baptism only renders a person capable of 
membership if he is disposed. Perhaps, it may be said, 
th$Ki he limits the statement here to a particular church : 
be it so — will our paedobaptist brethren admit, that baptiz- 
ed infants are introduced into the family of God ? Here 
is, in fact, another sophism, lurking under a change of ex* 
pression ; for the argument would fail, even upon his own 
principles, unless the phrases, chv/rch^ general, eLnd family 
4jf Ood, were to be deemed sjmonymous. But even a pro< 
fligate may be a member of the church general, if baptiz* 
ed in infancy, using the term in the vague sense in which 
^ur author employs it ; for, according to him, that is suf* 
fieient to constitate such membership { but, is a profligatd 
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therefcnre introduced into the family of God ! If not, 
Uien baptized infants are not so introduced, although 
adult persons idKy^ by giving evidence of their piety : in 
this case, however the two phrases have different signifi- 
cations, and yet are applied to the same thing. Beskles, 
are baptized infants denominated godly, christians, spirit- 
ual, sons and daughters of God, and children of God 1 — 
Our opponents will not contend it ; consequently, though 
persons (or individuals in the exercise of their understand- 
ing, and under the influence of genuine piety,) may be so 
designated, the description is totally inapplicable to in- 
fants. 

We may further demand, what is the church general, 
as distinct from the collective bodies of particular churchest 
In what conceivable sense can it be said, that a person be- 
longing, to no one of the churches that constitute the 
church general, nevertheless is a member of that church 
general ? And what is the church general^ if it be not 
the family of God ? And yet, it is presumed, that an in- 
dividual may be actually a member of this family, and 
yet not qualified to be a member of it I If any thing is 
here maintained, it is that a person may be a member (A 
the family of God, and not a godly person ; which is cer- 
tainly not a very intelligible statement for so distinguished 
a divine. 

Dr. Dwight, and many of our psedobaptist friends, con- 
tinually assume that an infant is a member of the visible 
church, or church general ; but where do they find the 
proof? It is assumed, as necessary to the support of psedo- 
baptism, and of episcopalianism, of which the fornaer is 
an essential pillar, and without which a national church 
could not easily be founded. On the other hand, we as- 
sume nothing in our argument without positive denK)a- 
stration, and demonstration which even our opponents 
admit to be conclusive in its nature. For instance, we 
assert and substantiate by an evidence which all parties 
acknowledge to be valid, that adults were baptized, and 
that they were baptized upon a declaration or an evidence 
((f their faith. The narrative of the eunuch, and the rest 
of the cases in the Acts, are precisely in point, and will 
be admitted as proofs of this statement ! if our brethren 
proceed to aver, that infants were also baptized, of course 
without profession, and when incapable of it, and made 
members of the visible churph, the onus probandi devolves 
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pon them, and it is a burden which they cannot sustain. 
If, in the New Testament, persons of any class, baptized 
children or adults, are represented as members of the 
church, either general dr individual, whiie destitute of faith 
in Christy let the paragraph be cited ; for ourselves we dis- 
tinctly affirm, it is no where to be found ; and if it be not. 
Dr. Dwight's whole statement is soph^tical and utterly 
fallacious ! 

Having thus noticed several objections without refuting 
them, our author proceeds to " direct arguments for infant 
baptism." Three are specified ; of which the first relates 
to the Abrahamic covenant. The reasonings here are 
similar to those of Dr. Wardlaw and others. 

The second consideration adduced is, that " all the ob- 
servations made on this subject in the New Testament 
accord with his view of it, and confirm the doctrine of 
infant baptism/' What are these? The expression of 
Christ, in Mark ix. 31, to " receive a child in the name of 
Christ," is, he affirms, " to receive him because he be- 
longs to Christ ;" which is "no other than that of receiv- 
ing infants into the^ church.*' His own brethren differ 
from him in this interpretation ; besides, the expres- 
sion is pot as here quoted, but " whosoever shall receive 
one of such children in my name ; and the Syriac, Arab- 
icj and Persic versions, agree in rendering it ofte like to this 
child. Our Lord also refers afterwards expressly to " one 
of the little ones who believe in him." Two other pas- 
sages, (Mat. ix. 13 — 15; and Acts ii. 38, 39.) have been 
often explained, and seen perfectly plain. How Christ^s 
blessing them in the former case, and speaking of the 
posterity of the Jews in the latter, implies either baptism 
in the one instance, or infants in the other, is inconceiva- 
ble! Mr. M'Lean has most forcibly argued, with regard to 
the former passage, that so far from countenancing infant 
baptism, it is a clear example to the contrary. " Here are 
children brought to Christ, declared of his kingdom and 
blessed, and thus became visible subjects ; yet we read 
nothing of their baptism. We are sure that Christ did 
not baptize them, for he baptized none, (John iv. 2.) and 
it is certain his disciples had not baptized them formerly, 
else they would not have forbid their being brought to 
Christ ; nor did our Lord command them then to baptize, 
them, though he declares them of his kingdom, and bless^ 
^ them, jHence wo learn, that infants may be ac^Qw- 
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ledged to be of the kingdom of Qod without baptizing' 
them." The only remaining example is taken from 
I Cor. vii. 14. '^The unbelieving husband is sanctified 
by the believing wife, and the unbelieving wife by the 
husband, else were your children unclean ; but now 
are they holy." It denotes, says our author, that the 
unbelieving parent is so purified, by means of his relation 
to the believing parent, that their mutual offspring are not 
unclean, but may be offered to God ; or, as he before ex- 
plains it, may come into his temple. The children of 
believing parents may therefore be offered to God in ha/p^ 
tism. The Doctor has evidently here lost sight of the 
distinction between the legal and evangelical senses of 
the term holy. The unbelieving parent is purified by the 
believing one ! Is this a doctrine to be found in Scripture? 
Does it accord with the universal representation through- 
out its hallowed pages of the personal nature of religion ? 
How is an unbeliever purified by a believer ? The apostle 
moreover, is not writing upon the subject of baptism, but 
obviating the scruples of Christians about the continuance 
of their marriage relation with infidela The children, he 
says, would not be holy unless the parents were so ; the ho- 
liness mentioned therefore must be of the same nature in 
both cases, and the meaning is, the marriage continued to 
be lawful, and neither party should be discarded on ac- 
count of the Christianity of the other, because this would 
produce endless dif&culties and litigations with regard 
to posterity. The argument is, "You must not put 
away your unbelieving wives, if they are willing to 
remain with you, otherwise you must also discard 
your children, as the law of separation from the hea< 
then obliged the Israelites to do with regard to the chil- 
dren who were conjoined with the unclean party (Deut 
vii. 3. Ezra X. 3.) Under the Grospel dispensation, both 
the unbelieving party and the children are to be retained." 

Dr. Dwight also maintains, as a third direct argument, 
that infant baptism was uniformly practised by the early 
Christians. It is singular enough, that Dr. Dwight, and 
others, who profess to trace infant baptism to the apos- 
tleSf quote only incidental allusions from one or two wri< 
ters of at least a century or more afterwards^ and from 
passages of questionable authenticity and doubtful mean* 
ing! 

In the last discourse upon the subject (Sermon 159) 
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therein Utde to require piurticular animadrersion ; the 
former part of it consists, |m fact, d* a repetition of the sen- 
timents already discussca ; the latter part respects ths 
mode of administration. The point of difference regard 
the assertion, that " water may be administered indif- 
ferently, either by sprinkling, affiision, or immersion," 
He aftois, that " the body of learned critics and lexico- 
graphers dechie, that the original meaning ofBa^ri^u 
and Baff'fo, is to tinge, stain, dye, or coloiir, and that 
when immersion is meant, it is only a secondary and oc- 
casional sense/' This is passing strange, and I confess, 
that the oiily way in which, upon the principles of Chris- 
tian charity, I can account for so untrue a statement is, 
by concluding that Dr. Dwight fiever examined them! 
Let any one look at Scapula: the first meanings are 
mergo sen immergo, to dip, to plunge: let him consult 
Stephanus, Hederic, Suicerus, Schleusner, all the authori- 
ties. I demand only a simple inspection of them, as an 
answer to this strange and erroneous representation. 

I pass over several citations, which are refuted in the 
discussion of Mr Swing's statements, and I omit to com- 
ment on the remarks, that it is incredible that John should 
have immersed the people, and impossible that Peter and 
his companions should have done so on the day of Pente- 
cost, as really unworthy of a serious refutation. 

''Christ has expressly taught us," says the Doctor, 
^ that immersion is unessential to the administration of 
this ordinance." The attempted proof of this assersion is 
founded or the narrative in the thirteenth chapter of John^ 
respecting the condescension of Christ in washing the feet 
of Peter ; particularly the words of our Lord — " He that is 
washed, needeth not save to wash his feet ; but is clean 
every whit." The argument is, that symbolical washing, 
that is, sanctification, of which the act in the present in- 
stance is considered to have been the sign, is perfect, al- 
though applied only to the feet ; as perfect as if applied 
to the hands and head : but the expression extends to 
every other symbolical washing, and therefore to bap- 
tism. 

A remark or two will suffice to show the entire fallacy 
of this statement. 

1, Christ has not expressly taught us any thing, in 
this passage, upon the subject of baptism, if by the word 
ti^prmly, we are to understand "in direct terms," which 
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if its enantial significatioii. If any thmg is taught, it ib 
Q^yious by implication only ; but that the implication i% 
that '* immersion is not essential to baptism,^ cannot be 
maintained. 

2. Were it admitted, that any thing is taught by infer- 
ence respecting baptism, the fair deduction would be in 
favour of the sentiment which Dr. Dwight opposes. — 
There is an allusion in the narrative to washing the whole 
body, and to washing the feet ; but, in either case, the 
washing is of a kind to imply immersion. Bathing, the 
practice alluded to in the former case, will be allowed to 
have been performed by immersion ; washing the feet is 
also an act of immernon, as commonly performed, and as 
specifically represented in this passage. Jesus *^ poured 
water,^ — ^not upon the feet, but — ^' into a basin, and began 
to weah the feet of the disciples." If this action, there- 
fore, be considered as symbolical of baptism, so far as the 
mode is concerned, it would require immersion. 

3. There is a lurking sophism in the use of the expres- 
sion, *' symbolical washing." Itmay be true,that the wash- 
ing represented sanet^ation, or rather sincerity of heart ; 
but, it is not said, to represent baptism ; it was not there- 
fore baptism. 

If there were any propriety in the phrase, " symbolical 
washing,'* or any such significance in the conduct of our 
Lord as would sustain the poodobaptist objection, this must 
have been the performance of an ordinance, not a simple 
expression of humility. 

^ It was in every sense a common tcatking of the feet, and 
not a symbolical rite : intended solely to give a practical 
exhibition of the spirit which it became the disciples to 
cultivate — " If I then, your Lord and Master, have washed 
your feet, ye alsoought to wash one anothers' feet." From 
the cleansing nature of the water, the Saviour takes occa- 
sion to advert to the general purity of his followers, and 
to the lamentable exception which existed in the parti- 
cular case of Judas. But are we justified in denomi- 
nating this action a " symbolical washing," because our 
Lord availed himself of the favourable opportunity of 
allusively communicating some important truths % And if 
we were, has this any connexion with the rite of baptism ? 
The argument of Dr. Dwight would amount to this — 
" because Jesus washed the feet of the disciples, and be- 
cause washing the feet was as good an emblem of sanct^^ 
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Cation as washing the whole body, therefore baptism may 
be administered by sprinkling or pouring !" Is it possible 
to conceive of any statement more illogical and inconclu* 
sive 1 

If, however, it were even conceded, that there is an allu^ 
sion to baptism, it might admit of another inference which 
would not be at all gratifjring to our opponents, but which 
would certainly be much more natural and obvious than 
that which Dr. Dwight endeavours to establish. The in- 
ference would be, not, as he says, that inmiersion is unes- 
sential to baptism, but that washing the feet is essential. — 
We might demand of our opponents, why they pouTj and 
sprinkle^ and do not wash ? And why they pour or sprinkle, 
or simply touch with a drop of water the face^ and not the 
feetj or the hands f Where is their symbolical washings 
when they never attempt to wa^t, at aM ? 

The last citation intended to substantiate the pcedobaptits 
doctrine of the mode of administering baptism, is from 
the thirty-sixth chapter of Ezekiel — " Then will I sprinkle 
clean water upon you, and ye shall be clean ; and will put 
my Spirit within you, and cause you to walk in my sta- 
tutes." — " It cannot be deniedj" says Dr. Dwight, " that 
this is sjmibolical language, in which God thought it pro- 
per to denote regeneration, by the affusion of the Spirit 
upon-the soul.'* But it is obvious, that so far from repre- 
senting the affusion of the Spirit v/pon the soul, Grod is 
declared to put his Spirit within his people. Whatever 
interpretation be given, it must be admitted, that pouring 
upon, or sprinklings are very different acts from putting in 
or implanting. Instead of this statement, being undeniable^ 
one would suppose it to be impossible not to perceive its 
entire inconclusiveness and fallacy. 



THE END. 
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